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THE POET. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL, 











THE poet is slave to none, 
But his own restless heart; 
There streains of passion run, 
And springs of music start. 


As large as Nature is, 

His heart knows al things rare. 
Hedged in by dreams of bliss, 

His life is never bare. 


Free as the sun and wind, 
Free as the bird and bee, 
He roams where he may find 
Love, light and melody. 


He weaves from out his brain, 
His rhymes of mist and dream; 

From sunshine and from rain 
And things that only seem. 


He is a curious one, 
Who loveth well his art; 
And he is slave to none, 
But his own restless heart. 
Sr. STEPHEN, N. B., CANADA. 
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LOSSES. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 








SPEED had not served; strength had not flowed amain, 
Heart had not braced me, for this Journey’s straiv, 
Had I foreseen what losses must be met; 

But drooping losel was I never yet! 


So rich in losses through long years I’ve grown, 
So rich in losses (and so proud, [ own) 

Myself [ pity not, but only such 

As have not had, nor therefore lost, so much. 


Behind me ever grew a hungry Vast 

Which travelers fear to face, but call the Past; 
So much it won from me [I can but choose 

To exult that I’ve so little left to lose. 


When that shall go, as fain it is to go 

(Like some full sail when winds of voyage blow), 
At this late nick of time to murmur sore 

Were idle, since so mnch I’ve lost before! 


So much I’ve lost, lost out of hand—ah, yes! 
But were that all, my fortune I could bless; 
For whensoever aught has slipped away, 
Some dearer thing has gone to find the stray; 


And then, to find the finder loth or slow, 

Yet dearer thing my wistful heart let go, 
With hope like his whose glancing arrow gave 
The clew to Pari-Banou’s palace cave. 


Perchance one loss the more regains the whole, 
Lost loves and faith and young delight of soul: 
I’m losing—what? ah, Life, join thou the quest; 
It may be, to be lost, is not unblest! 

New York CITy. 





OPEN SESAME. 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 





So low swings the broad, gold moon I could clasp her— 
nearly; 

Up to the brow of the down, and an arm's length merely— 

Only a span—yet she mounts, while | pause and wonder, 

Chill and remote as the thin white clouds beyond her. 


So simple the charméd word I could almost say it; 
The glimmering dusk, the dew fall, half betray it; 
Half—yet the silence holds her spell unspoken, 
Mute, while the instant fades estranged and broken. 


Almost I tread the twilight fields of faery, 

Almost I pluck their blossoms frail and airy, 

E’en tho the spoil doth turn, home-coming hither, 
Armfuls of yeHowing leaves and weeds that wither. 


Held to the earth's full heart, a moment wholly, 
Know we nor fear nor fret, but gladness solely; 
Joy in our part in all—in life’s possession, 

Joy in the Joy of Life beyond expression. 

Joy in the task beloved tho unavailing, 

Joy in the splendid steeps too high for scaling; 
Joy in the fleeting glimpse, the vain endeavor, 


A STUDENT IN LEIPZIG. 


BY SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 





For five years Leipzig was my home, from the spring 
of 1873 to the summer of 1878. Since then I have visited 
it three times—1890, 1881, 1888—-spending several weeks 
each time, and am now making a fourth visit, which 
may extend over two months. There are some things 
which a resident in a foreign country sees which does 
not come under the observation of the passing traveler. 
Leipzig bad reached the zenith of its fame when I 
discovered it, after a brief tour of visitation to some of 
the leading_universities, to which | alluded in my arti- 
cleon Professor Delitzsch. No German university could 
then boast three such theological professors as Delitzsch, 
Kahnis and Luthardt. They were tre three migt ties, 
and they were in the heyday of their fame and influ- 
ence in 1873. 

Delitzsch was confidential, Kahnis popular, and Lut- 
hardt grand, and seemingly a Jittle distant. There was 
no German university where there were then so many 
theological students. An American reported from Berlin 
that the number of theological students was falling off 
each year, and that they could estimate the time wher 
there would be no more. 

There were in Berlin, Donner, whose lectures were 
said to be like audible meditations; Dillmann, learned, 
accurate and dry, and Semisch, who was without popu- 
lar gifts. 

But Delitzsch, Kahnis and Luthardt were powers in 
the lecture room It was Delitzsch’s plan to begin with 
one of the smaller lecture-rooms at the opening of the 
semester. After a few lectures the place would become 
too crowded, and he would go to a larger one. 

Kahnis was the most popular of these three great pro- 
fessors. He was a shoemaker's son. was taller than 
Delitsch, who was rather short; he had asense of humor 
and a ready wit, which made him a delight to his stu- 
dents, especially in their more familiar gatherings. His 
marriage was a love match. He taught the daughter of 
a noble family, who, contrary to the proprieties of Ger- 
man life, fell in love with her instructor who was just 
out of the University, and was getting money and expe- 
rience by beinga private tutor. In vain the parevts pro- 
tested, the brilliant young theologian carried off the 
prize. 

Kahnis betrayed his extraction in his looks. He was 
stout, and, if he had not worn the clothes of a gentle- 
man, he might well have been taken for a blacksmith. 
He was fond of holding a pair of black kid gloves, ora 
tunch of keys as he was lecturing. and would often 
close his eyes as he dictated bis paragraphs to the stu- 
dents. He showed the peculiarities of the Saxon dia- 
lect. We would call Paley, Baley, etc. As he went 
across the public square from the University, his head 
would be inclined a little forward, his hands clasped 
behind him around the black gloves, while bis lips 
moved, as if he were delivering a di°course. 

He had a delightful home While he was a young man 
in Berlin, he made the acquaintance of Professor Park, 
of Andover. He told me once with great satisfaction 
how, Professor Park, in a subsequent visit to Germany, 

had to choose between the Rhine and him. He chose 
to see Professor Kshnis, remarking: ‘‘ A man is better 
than a river.” Kahnis laughed as he told this, and 
added, ‘‘ A brilliant man.” He also enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of Professor and Mrs. Prentiss and Prof. H. B. 
Smith. 

He was a powerful preacher, entirely free, however, 
from conventionalities, and sometimes liable to say 
things toat were a little sensational. 

He was once inveighing against the growing corrup- 
tion of the times and of the neglect of some of the 
sturdier virtues, so that too many German youths and 
maidens came to the marriage altar with the force and 
fire of youth spent. He alluded to the German Empire, 
over which there was so much glorying, and then said: 
‘¢ Who knows whether there will be any German Empire 
a hundred years hence ?” 

Kahn’s’s lectures on Church history were very largely 
attended. In 1873 about 250 gathered to hear his public 
course on the history of the Reformation. 

Luthardt alone remains of this remarkrble group, 
Physically he was the most imposing figure of them all, 





Tho Almost nieadows flower by the gates of Never, 





lectures on dogmatics and ethics have always attracted 
large numbers of students. 

But Leipzig had other remarkable men who were 
drawn to it by the University. The lamented Tischen- 
dorf was then alive. In my innocence I thought it 
would be a great privilege to hear the lectures of such a 
wonderful man. Professor Delitzsch, whom I consult- 
ed, laughed when I proposed to hear Tischendorf; and 
when I asked the reason why, he replied: ‘‘ He is what 
we call a parade horse.” Nothing daunted I went to 
hear the famous scholar. About thirty were present. 
His lecture was a strange jumble of Latin, Greek and 
German, delivered with great volubility. At the next 
lecture only about twenty were present. Soon after he 
was smitten with that paralytic shock which soon put 
an end to his useful labors. 

Never in my life have I felt such intellectual intoxi- 
cation, as when trying to listen to the lectures of these 
and other professors from eight to twelve a.M. Per- 
haps the fact that I had not known of such opportuni- 
ties three mouths before had to do with my keen enjoy- 
ment; but there was an enthusiasm among the students 
which must have been contagious. 

I soon found, however, that solid acquisitions were 
only 'o be secured through careful and patient study. 
LEIPz1G, GERMANY. 
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IBSEN AS AN INTERPRETER OF LIFE. 





BY A. H. BRADFORD, D.D. 





THE latest ‘‘ fad” in literature is Ibsen. Ibsen Clubs 
are supplanting Browning Clubs; and the elect who are 
now immersed in theosophy, now wild on the subject of 
hypnotism, and all the time daft over Goethe, have 
found a new idol in the Norwegian dramatist. There is 
re:son for this craze. Ibsenisagiant. He is not always 
delicate in thought or refined in expression; he says 
many things hardly suited for utterance in a mixed 
assembly; but at the same time he has certain clear, 
piercing views of life, a power of detecting and exposing 
shams, a virility of expression which compel attention 
and take hold on the inmost thought of his readers. He 
is not a poet. His writings are properly called Prose 
Dramas. They contain no fine descriptions of natural 
scenery, no hint of an appreciation of the beautiful or 
sublime. He is not a word-painter. The great suggest- 
iveness of Carlyle has no place in his pages. Heseems, 
moreover, to have no eye for the noble in anything. 
His thought is entirely occupied with the false and 
vicious. In his world there are no serene skies nor 
splendid stars; little but marshes, miasms and hidden 
abysses. But he is a writer of marvelous power, one of 
the greatest moral anatomists of our time. 

Without entering into a critical study of his writings 
as works of art, this article will consider some of his 
most prominent characteristics as an interpreter of life. 
He is a representative of a school of writers and think- 
ers who are exerting a most pernicious influence because 
they are, indirectly, but none tbe less surely, under- 
mining tbe foundations of moral obligation. 

To his eyes all men and women are masked. His 
characters are, evidently, intended te be typical. The 
inevitable impression derived from them is that all are 
like Dr. Jekyll. Now and then one shows a gleam of 
nobility, like Johan in “ Pillars of Society”; but asa 
rule Ibsen may be said to divide people into two classes 
—those who are hypocrites and those who are weak. 
Thecharacter of Nora in ‘‘ A Doll’s House,” of Bernick 
in ‘‘ Pillars of Society,” of almost all the characters in 
‘‘Ghosts,” and of the Rector in ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” indi- 
cate what a genius the Norwegian had for unveiling hy- 
pocrisy. He follows this lead as remorselessly as a de- 
tective. Evidently he has had a wide and probably bit- 
ter personal experience. He writes like a man disap- 
pointed in domestic life, foiled in ambition, exposed in 
intrigue, who assumes that all others are like himself, 
and goes among his fellows to prove the correctness of 
his hypothesis. Quick and keen to discover inconsist-. 
ency and double-living, he fails to see that most of what 
he denounces is only a partial delineation of the charac 
ter, He detects the mask, but is blind to the hatred of 
the evil and the noble effort to eseape from it, An au- 
thor gives a shallow and false view of life who shows 
only the sin which a man hides but makes no mention 





He is a man of yemerkably commanding presence, His 


of how he hates it, and how bravely and ceaslessly he 
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fightsit. There can be no doubt that in many hearts 
there are skeletons, that many have at some time done 
what is unworthy of them, what in their better mo- 
ments they hate and despise. Surprised by temptation 
they fell in one short hour; and ever after, hounded by 
grief, they try, from good motives, to cover up their 
sin and fight their temptation. They are right at heart, 
and their mask is only a small part of them. Ibsen is 
untrue to the facts of life in making the most of the 
man to be that which the mask hides. Of course many 
of his characters are true to life; but most women and 
all men are not hypocrites. The Pharisees are a small 
sect. 

The next thought which impresses me ina study of 
Ibsen is that he is a dissector rather than a diagnostician. 
A diagnostician judges of a disease in its relation to a 
possible cure. Ibsen has, apparently, no idea that a cure 
is possible. The more hideous the moral cancer, the 
more surely does he tear off its bandages. He seems to 
hunt for maggots, and, having found them, simply 
leaves all the foulness uncovered. This may be rea'ism 
in literature and pre-Raphaelitism in art; but it is neither 
true to life, nor decent, nor wholesome. If it be said 
that his object is to disclose moral and social foulness in 
order that the light may do its healing work, the reply 
is that what he discloses he almost always finds and 
leaves in a hopeless condition, as is seen in the cases of 
Nora in ‘‘A Doll’s House,” of the Aveling family in 
‘* Ghosts,” and of Rosmer and Rebecca in ‘ Rosmer- 
sholm.” If the conditions which he uncovers are hope- 
less, then it is better that they be not disturbed; if they 
are not hopeless, why not treat them in some way sug- 
gestive of a possible cure? The answer is evident. Un- 
less his writings misrepresent him, he has faith neither 
in human nature nor in the existing social order. He 
believes that human nature and public opinion are in 
antagonism. With him either all men are liars and few 
women at heart virtuous, or the social order is wrong 
and requires the impossible and undesirable. Indeed, the 
very title of this article seems a misnomer, for Ibsen is 
not an interpreter of life, he is rather a dissector. The 
effect of his writings is not even to make evil hateful, 
it is simply to raise the question whether the social or- 
der is not more out of order than the individual. 

This brings to view a still more pernicious element in 
his teaching, and that is his utterly false idea of what 
constitutes freedom. To him freedom is the ability to 
express whatever we naturally are without hindrance 
of moral standards. The true idea of liberty is that 
each has power to say to the bias and imperfection of 
his nature: ‘‘ You must be transformed, you must come 
into subjection to thé highest and noblest.” Because 
there is eternal enmity between the animal and the 
spiritual in man; because the whole man is really free 
only when the spiritual triumphs over the physical. 
the idea of freedom is sometimes altogether miscon- 
cerved. Our author makes this mistake. But freedom 
is an attribute of spirit, not of matter. If the whole 
nature manifests itself, it will show only war between 
the lower and the higher. Ibsen seems to mean by 
emancipation the release of the animal from the 
dominion of the spiritual, and perhaps, still more, the 
cutting of all lines of obligation between the individual 
and society. And yet it may not be fair to press this 
too far. It may be that he would resent our inferences. 
He might insist that his ideal of freedom for the indi- 
vidual is purely spiritual. It is difficult to see how he 
eould so insist; but, if he should do so, then the answer 
must follow that he has, apparently, no conception of the 
solidarity of the race, no recognition that society has a 
right to say to the individual: ‘‘ You may be yourself 
only so far as is consistent with the general welfare.” 
That social state needs no description in which each 
should be entirely emancipated from tradition, moral 
standards and social laws. It would be a return to 
barbarism. Only perfect beings could be allowed to 
perfect'y manifest them-elves. While there is injustice 
impurity, selfishness, or imperfection of any kind, society 
must assert not only its right but its duty in the interests 
of all, to watch over the individual and to restrain him 
whenever and however necessary. 

Such books as Ibsen’s do a few people great good by 
teaching them to study human nature. They empha- 
size the doctrine of depravity more remorselessly than 
any of the theologies; they make the thoughful afraid 
of the powers hidden within themselves. On the other 
hand, they do many people great harm because they rep- 
resent the majority of men as hypocrites, give no credit 
for the struggle toward higher things, which is one of 
the noblest and most evident facts of life. They harden 
to the sight of apparently incurable moral evil and give 
the impression that emancipation is equivalent to eleva- 
tion, that those who are free to express all there is in 
them are in a loftier state than those who have found 
their freedom in loyalty to the true, the beautiful and 
the good. The noblest interpreters of life sre those 
who show the race slowly and patiently rising to higher 
things through struggle, cenflict and defeat; who make 
it plain that he only is free who is free in the spirit; who 
shew that, while weeping may endure for a night, joy 
eemeth in the morning. To this class, with all his un- 
questioned greatness, Henrik Ibsen does not belong. 


MoyteLarE, N. J, 
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SOME YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


I. 


THE literary men of England and the United States 
are one people, with the same tastes and a reciprocal 
feeling of affection. No English author can be insensi- 
ble to the efforts of American authors, and the leading 
American publishing-houses on behalf of international 
copyright, and there isno more appreciative audience 
than the American. 

What are ‘‘ Younger” American Poets? This is the 
question I asked myself when I first began my book 
upon the subject, and I ended by making a purely arti- 
ficial limitation. The ‘‘ante-bellum” poets, those whose 
reputation was already rife before the War, were obvi- 
ously excluded; but the War itself was hardly a satis- 
factory line of demarkation. WhileI was in doubt I 
happened to notice that Paul Hamilton Hayne, whem I 
therefore made the patriarch of my book, was born the 
ist of January, 1830; and as my book was going to press 
at the end of 1889, this gave me a period of exactly sixty 
years. 

I think, also, that nostudy of Younger American Poets 
should omit reference to those who appeared in their 
lifetime among the most likely to furnish successors to 
the Longfellow group, ‘‘ H. H.,” Sidney Lanier, Paul 
Hayne, Father Ryan and others. 

It would be invidious, while the bulk of the authors 
treated are alive or only recently dead, to make com- 
parisons of merit; and I shall confine myself, as far as 
possible, to remarking on what has struck me most in 
the study for my book. 

It is natural to mention first the nizme of Sidney 
Lanier for his personality, if it be true that for a man 
to be a great poet be must also be a great personality. 

In Lanier the beautiful character, the high, unrelaxed 
purpose, shine out. In his work, the conscientious 
workman and the artist reveling in the exercise of his 
work, are never lost. Sometimes, as in that great poem 
of ‘‘Sunrise,” written under the same sad circumstances 
as Raphael’s “‘ Transfiguration’ was painted, conscien- 
tiousness becomes a little conscious, art almost artificia'; 
but his contribution to American poetry, and, indeed, to 
all poetry, was great. For he asked himself what was 
the true Ars Poetica, and he endeavored to write in ac- 
cordance with the answer evolved. He seems to me 
parallel to Dante Rossetti. Each cherished not only 
poetry, but a sister art. And as Rossetti’s poems betray 
the painter, Lanier’s betray the musician. Each hada 
pathetic loftiness of purpose; each had original ideas as 
to form; each had a singularly ennobling and vivifying 
effect upon others; each was the founder of a school 
some of whom anatomize and others imitate his art. 

Lanier’s poetry has a real value because it is beautiful, 
it is original, and it has a purpose. No one can read 
‘*The Master and the Trees” and ‘‘The Marshes of 
Glynn” without feeling that he is face to face with a 
real new poet; and no one can read his volume through 
without feeling that a pure, high soul has unfolded its 
aspirations to him. President Gates brought out 
Lanier’s strong points admirably, but in language un- 
fortunately so enthusiastic here and there as to challenge 
criticism from those who have not made a special study 
of the poet. 

From Sidney Lanier it is natural to pass to ‘‘H. H.” 
Nature was bountiful to her. She was what was called 
a natural poet, human, and with a fine lyric touch. It 
seemed to me in reading the hundreds of books which 1 
had toexamine for my work, that a larger percentage of 
women-writers than men have the lyric quality. I attrib- 
uted this to woman’s not writing unless she has some 
natural turn for it, whereas a man’s education shows him 
the mechanism of writing poetry, the mere moves on 
the chess-board; and he tinds it an agreeable exercise to 
express his thoughts in this form, more particularly in 
England, where every scho'ar has learned to write Latin 
and Greek verse, and is consequently well acquainted 
with prosody. 

Of American women in instance, there is a long list 
that J could quote. ‘‘ H. H.” herself, Nora Perry, Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, Helen Gray Cone, Danske Dand- 
ridge and others. 

But to return to ‘‘H. H.”; the broad human heart 
shows itself from one end of her writing to the other. 
She is essentially human, and she has eminently the 
faculty of creating an interest; for she chooses bright, 
picturesque meters and uses picturesque expressions. It 
was said of Longfellow that no one will deny that the 
world is better for his having been born. This is true 
also of ‘“ H. H.” 

She was asort of feminine Longfellow, inferior to him 
as one would expect a woman to bein scholarship and 
learning, like him in striking the keynote of home—as 
is shown, for example, in her sonnets, such as “ Out- 
ward Bound,” structurally imperfect but noble poems. 

Ithink both Paul Hayne and Father Ryan at their 
best as war poets; but Hayne’s fame rests on his poems 
generally and Ryan’s on his baitle-pieces. 

Seldom bas-a poet been so identified with a cause as 
this priest-Tyrtaeus. In his poems ore sees the whole 
terrible drama, founded on the brave old theme of Cav- 
alier and Roundhead acted afresh—the grim old story of 
high hopes shattered, high bluod poured like water, ro- 
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‘mance and chivalry subjected to reality. Ryan has 


erected a monument more beautiful and more enduring 
than marble over the grave of the ga'lant but ill-fated 
Gray. ‘The Conquered Banner,” ‘Sentinel Songs,” 
and the lines on his brother are among the finest war 
poems in our language, 

Hayne, too, had his tongue tipped with fire when he 
sang the high hopes of valor to the Southern Cavaliers 
in such poems as “‘ Beyond the Potomac” and ‘‘ Vicks- 
burg.” His story, too, is a tragical one with the loss of 
the beautiful ancestral home at Charleston, and the 
long yerrs of reduced circumstances in Georgia. His 
poems are not all of equal interest, but every now and 
then one comes upon something very striking. Where 
he felt strongly he had stirring eloquence; what he 
knew familiarly he could describe vividly. 

Among the living poets thefirst to consider is Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, their patriarch, tho a very young 
patriarch in appearance. It seems to me that Stedman 
might well have become the national poet, if he had 
been a poet by profession, instead of devoting his time 
tothe busy and distinguished career with which the 
world is familiar. For Stedman seems to me be to an 
American par excellence—a shrewd human practicabil- 
ity mixing with his poetical instinct and fine critical 
taste. I can conceive no one more fitted to feel the 
pulse of his countrymen. Hecan understand them as 
sympathetically as Will Carleton, and he has 'n addition 
an exquisite critical taste and rigid self-exactingness. 
He is devoted to and devotedly proud of his coun- 
try. while he is proud also of its inheritance, historic 
and literary, from the old England beyond the seas. 
His battle-pieces have a fine‘‘go” inthem. His * Pan 
in Wall Street” is unique, and the father of a multitude 
of little Pans who do not acknowledge their descent. 
There are few things more Beranger-like in English than 
his ‘‘ Provencal Lovers,” and any one who doubts his 
poetical genius should read ‘‘ The Discoverer” and ‘‘ The 
Undiscovered Country” once more. 

Edgar Fawcett is a master of irony, has an extraordi- 
nary command of meter and rhyme, is picturesque in 
his wordings and strong in his situations. Among all 
the poetry I read for my book, I like none better than 
Gilder’s. It is ripe wine, distinguished alike by mel ow- 
ness and bouquet. Gilder’s poetry is like Longfellow’s— 
it soothes one. The mention of their names together re- 
calis my impression that, since the death of Longfellow, 
Gilder has been unexcelled among American writers of 
the sonnet. Gilder’s poems are instinct with the beau- 
tiful disposition and delicate taste which endears him 
personally. Delicacy is their quality—or, perhaps, 1 
should say exquisiteness, because I do not wish to 
imply fragility. Gilder is among the most scholarly of 

Younger American Poets. Tho liberal to those of others, 
he has firm opinions of his own, expressed in verse, 
terse, picturesque and musical—eloquent, above all, be- 
cause so obvious'y the expression of the heart, not of 
effort. 

The name I associate most closely with Gilder’s is 
Maurice Thompson. In his poems, too, delicate grace, 
delicate taste, are conspicuous, and he has fields of his 
own—archery and sport in the South. In the course of 
my work I read no other poem like ‘‘ The Death of the 
White Heron.” Jt has the subtle sympathy with Nature 
remarkable in those prose-poets, Richard Jefferies and 
John Burroughs, and its poetical form is exquisite, 
while ‘‘ In Exile,” on his favorite theme of bowcraft, is 
almost equally delightful. He has, too, a dainty classi- 
cal vein of his own. 
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NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. 


BY PROFESSOR BORDEN P. BOWNE. 











Iv. 





THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

IN the last paper it was pointed out that many specu- 
lative theories are suicidal in their bearing upon know!- 
edge; and hence are inadmissible, because logically far- 
cical. If admitted, they at once make all theory ration- 
ally impossible, themselves among the rest. The pres- 
ent paper calls attention to the problem of knowledge 
from the positive side; and more particularly to our 
knowledge of what we call the outer world. Moreover, 
it is our human knowing which is in question, and not 
some abstract or transcendental knowledge. 

For spontaneous thought knowledge involves no proc- 
ess,and no conditions beyond the existence and pres- 
ence of the object. The object is known 2s a matter of 
course, just as images are reflected from a mirror; but 
a little reflection serves to disturb this spont»neous faith. 
The existence of the object is not a know edge of the 
object. The object itself cannot pass bodily into con- 
sciousness, nor can the mind pass out of itself and em- 
brace the object. The mind can only think, and the ob- 
ject can only be. Unless, then, perception is to be view- 
ed as pure magic we must contrive some way of bring- 
ing the subject and the object together. Numberless 
schemes have been devised, but they are chiefly figures 
‘of speech; as that the thing impresses, stamps, pboto- 
graphs itself upon the mind. The only view that has 
any value is the one that elaims that things act upon the 
mind and that the mind re-acts with knowledge. Jn that 
case the knowledge is not imported into the. peind but 
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arises within the mind itself. As when two persons con- 
verse no thoughts are transferred, but each reproduces 
in himself the thoughts of the other, so in knowing the 
world of things the mind receives nothing, but con- 
structs within itself a ?hought-world which it be.ieves 
to be the reproduction of a thing-world beyond itse f. 
Knowing is not a passive receiving but an active con- 
struing. 

‘his conclusion is valid for the simplest forms of per- 
ception. Not even the sevsational elements of know]l- 
edge pass bodily from the object to the subject. Pri- 
marily, they are only re-actions of our sensitive nature 
against externa! action; and, in fact. it turns out that 
there is nothing corresponding to them in external real- 
ity. In organized knowledge, the constructive activity 
of the mind is apparent to all. This knowledge is so far 
from passing ready-made into the mund, that it is not 
given even in the perceptions themselves, but is built up 
ooly at great expense of time and labor. Simple percep- 
tion rests on the surface and grasps only appearances. 
It reaches no system and no science. Reflection, on the 
other hand, seeks to pass behind the phenomenal 
forms and to reach reality. It groups, relates, con- 
strues: and in so doing modifies profoundly all our 
8 ontaneous conceptions. To see this we need only 
reflect on the difference between the physicist’s or 
chemists or geologist’s or astronomer’s thought of’ 
reality and that of the child or boor. The concep- 
tions are incommensurable; yet the man of science 
never doubts that his thouxht of reality is the true 
one. But this thought is not copied from anything 
ext: rnal; it is primarily only a re-action of our rational 
nature against the stimulus of sense-experience. Be- 
yond all question, this is what it is asa mental event; 
whether it be also a valid apprehension of an independ- 
ent reality is a separate question. 

Thus it appears that knowing even in the simplest 
forms of perception is a constructive process whereby the 
mind places the object before consciousness and refers 
it to its place in objective existence. In its lowest forms 
this activity goes on spontaneously, and is known only 
by its work. In its bigher forms it rises into reflective 
consciousness. Here the mind aims at system and 
consistency; and in the search for these, it often modi- 
fies our spontaneous convictions so: profound y as to 
give us anew world altogether. Yet in all this activity 
the mind is only re-acting against the stimulus of sense- 
experience. ‘lhe rest is built up within itself and out of 
itself. This is so much the case that there is every rea- 
son for thinking that if the order of sensation were main- 
tained in us, we should have the same world vision and 
the same order of objective experience, even if the real 
world should fall away. 

It would be hasty, however, if we should draw from 
these facts an idealistic or skeptica! conclusion. For, in 
any case, objective knowledge must arise in this way; 
and, besides, while knowledge can arise only in the 
mind and through the mind's own zct, we are forced to 
relate this knowledge to some object independent of 
ourseives and our knowing. ‘This constitutes the objec- 
tivity of knowledge. But in order that this apparent 
knowledge shall be rea ly valid, some general condi- 
tions must be fu filled. ‘I1hese we proceed to state. 

The fact is this: A thought word arises within con- 
sciousness as a product of the mind’s own activity, yet 
it claims to reproduce for our thought a thing-world ex- 
isting beyond it. But since the mind can never trans- 
cend its own thoughts so as to grasp things otherwise 
than through the thoughts we form of them, and since 
these things exist for us only in and through the concep- 
tions thus formed; or, rather, since our objects can 
never be for us other than the contents of our concep- 
tions viewed as real, it is plain that our know!edge can- 
not be valid unless the real things are themselves cast in 
the molds of thought, and unless the laws and forms of 
our thought are also laws and forms of existing things. 
The reat must be rational, and the necessities of thought 
must also be necessities of things. Again, there must be 
a parallelism between the essential movement of our 
thought and the order of existence. Otherwise. there 
would be a parallax between our conceptions and real- 
ity, with a resulting failure of knowledge. Inshort, the 
only world we can know is a rutional world; and if we 
real y know the external world, then that world is essen- 
tially a rational one. As we can grasp only an intelligi- 
ble thought, so we can grasp only an intelligible world; 
and as an intelligible thought is one which agrees with 
eur mental nature, so an intelligible world is one which 
agrees with our mental nature. 

The relation of our human thinking to cosmic being 
invoives, then, a dualism and a parallelism. A dualism; 
for our minds, tho able to grasp objects only through 
conceptions are unable to view those conceptions them- 
selves, as real but only as valid for reality. It likewise 
involves a parallelism. as otherwise our thought in its 
morement would fail to grasp things in their movement. 
And this order, when our eyes are not holden, is seen to 
be one of the chiefest wonders of existence, involving, as 
it does, nothing less than a pre-established harmony of 
the two. Some have sought to lessen the wonder by let- 
ting things produce thought. This is the materialistic 
position; and it only makes matters worse. For in ad- 
dition to the difficulty of supposing things to produce 
thonghts, they must also prodyce true thoughts; that is, 





thoughts corresponding to things. Moreover, the things 
which produce thoughts, on the materialistic theory, 
are not the things which are known, but the nervous 
system; and this is supposed to be so adjusted to the en- 
vironment that it must produce right thoughts of it. 
Thus we have the problem over again, not to mention 
the fact of error or false thoughts which the nerves are 
constantly producing. 

Others have thought to mend the matter by letting 
thought produce things; but in so doing they have un- 
consciously shifted the problem from the question of 
human knowing v hich is the one in hand, to the relation 
of Mind to Nature. Noone, however, would claim that 
our human thinking, or more exactly his own think- 
ing, makes all that he means by earth and sky and stars. 
The dualism of the cosmic object and our thinking re- 
mains. even if we declare that Nature itself is thought. 
For that cosmic thought is irdependent of our thinking; 
and before we can make any use of it in solving the 
problem of human knowledge, some provision must be 
made for our tharing in it; and some information must 
be given as to its relation te our private thinking which, 
asa mental event, must always be a particular occur- 
rence in the consciousness of the individual. 

The world of things can never be viewed as either the 
cause or the effect of human thinking. The thought- 
series and the thing-series refuse to be identified or 
eliminated. But while this is true for finite thought, 
it is impossible to view it as «xpressing the ultimate 
relation of thought and thing in fundamentul existence. 
Here the problem of cognition carries us over to the 
relation of Mind to Nature. If, now, we posit an eter- 
nal and independent Nature over against the Absolute 
Mind, we fall into an unmanageable metaphysical 
dualism. Metaphysical considerations compel us to 
admit one fundamental existence upon which all other 
things and all principles depend; and the conception of 
two entities mutually independent yet groundlessly 
parallel is impossible. If fundamental existence be im- 
personal, there is no way to thinking existence. If 
there be a self-existent thinking being and se f-existent 
impersonal being, there is no way of bringing them to- 
gether without cance.ing the independence of one or 
tae other. 

The only way out is to view thinking existence as fun- 
damental, and all impersonal or physical existence as 
its product or manifestation. Nor can we think of the 
physical as a side or appéndage of the mental. The 
phra-e may be constructed, but not construed. Besides, 
if allowed. it would leave a fundamental dualism of 
Nature and a groundless parallelism of antithetical 
manifestation, in the absolu’‘e which would make the 
problem of knowledge and of metaphysics forever in- 
soluble. There is no rest until we trace all impersonal 
being to thinking existence asitssource. Only thus can 
the antithesis of thought and thing he transcended and 
mediated. he universe, tho not founded in our thought 
is still founded in thought; tho independent of our will, 
it is, nevertheless, dependent on will. It is not a hallu- 
cination of the individual, and it does not exist in brute 
lumpishness out of all relation to intelligence. Thus, 
also, we make some provision for the pssibility of 
hum 7n knowing. The world itself is essentia'ly the ex- 
pression of a thought, and, hence, lies open to intelli- 
gence. If our thought has something universal in it, 
the ground of the parallelism between our thought and 
the world of things becomes apparent; and there is no 
longer any speculative reason why our minds shou'd 
not grasp the cosmic fact. Things as products of the 
creative thought are commensurable with our intelli- 
gence and are essentially knowable. The things which 
appear in our consciousness have their origin in con- 
sciousness, and conversely. things which lie beyond all 
consciousness and are essentially unrelated to con- 
scioustess can never be objects of knowledge or even 
of affirmation. 

To this theistic conclusion every tenable theory of 
knowledge must come. Of course it does not furnish a 
detailed theory, it does not even refer to the complex 
conditions of consciousness itself; but it does furnish 
one fundamental condition in accordance with which 
all theories of knowing must be worked out on pain of 
speculative collapse. In no other conception can we 
find relief from an untenable individualism, on the one 
hand, or from a suicidal doctrine of the unknowable on 
the other; or, rather, from a dreary and endless oscilla- 
tion between them. 
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CHRIST THE HEAVENLY FORERUNNER. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








CHRISTIAN hope, considered as a present experience, 
and also as a power of comfort and support, is, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, described as ‘‘ an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and stedfast.” This same hope is 
further described as that ** which entereth into that 
within the vail.” The inspired writer, having made the 
latter statement, immediately adds the following words: 
‘¢ Whither the forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, 
made a High Priest forever after the order of Melchise- 
dek.” (Heb. vi, 18-20) ‘The design of the present arti- 
cle is to.state the import of these added words ip the 
following order of thought; 








1. The word “whither,” as the connection shows, 
refers to ‘ that within the vail”; and this phrase, used 
in the context to describe the anticipative action of 
Christian hope, evidently means the heavenly sanctuary 
—the sanctum sanctorum, where God has his special 
dwelling-p'ace, where the holy angels reside, and where 
redeemed saintship expects to find its future and eternal 
home. The apartment of the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, and a'so of the temple in Jerusalem, that was 
‘* within the vail,” was the Holy of Holies or the most 
holy place, and was‘separated from the holy p'ace by a 
*‘vail” suspended between them. In this apartment 
was the ark of the covenant, and here also the cherubim 
shadowed the mercy-seat; and into this inner sanctuary 
the Jewish high priest went ‘‘alone once every year, not 
without blood, which he offered for himself, and for 
the errors of the people,” thus making an annual atone- 
ment for his own sins, and those of the people. (Heb. 
ix, 7.) 

This inner sanctuary, or Holy of Holies, was, to Jew- 
ish thought, a symbol or figure of the heavenly world. 
It was such “‘a figure for the time then present.” (Heb. 
ix, 9.) The real “sanctuary” or ‘true tabernacle” is 
the one ‘‘ which the Lord pitched, and not man”; and 
this was and is Heaven itself. spoken of as being ‘‘with- 
in the vail,’ because symbolized by the Holy of Ho'ies 
that was by a vail separated from the holy place. (Heb. 
x, 2.) Jewish saintship looked throu 'h the figure to 
the substance or the thing signified; and Christian hope, 
not now using the figure, and not needing it, looks 
directly into Heaven, and anticipates the blessedness 
thereof. This is what the writer meant to affirm when 
he sp ‘ke of hope as entering ‘“‘into that within the vail.” 
The Hebrew Christians, to whom the Epistle was di- 
rected, and who were familiar with the temple and its 
services, would at once understand the language. All 
Christians, in the grasp and range of their hopes, enter 
“into that within vail,” and in this sense ‘‘walk by faith. 
not by sight.” Heaven, with its glory and blessedness, 
cheers and animates their hopes. They expect at last 
to go there, and there dwell forever. 

2. The historic Jesus of the Gospel narrative is, in the 
statement made, represented as having himself entered 
‘*into that within the vail,” so that Christian hope, in 
the object thereof, goes to the very place ‘‘ whither,” as 
the writer expressly affirms, Jesus has already gone. 
The locality to which he has gone, and that of which 
Christian hope thinks, are the same. Heaven is this 
locality in both cases. Christian hope ‘‘ entereth into 
that within the vail,” and Jesus also entered there. 

This entrance on the part of Jesus undoubtedly refers 
to his ascension into Heaven, as stated by two of the 
evangelists, and also in the Book of Acts. (Mark xvi, 
19, 20; Luke xxiv, 50, 51, and Acts i, 9-11.) The cruci- 
fied and risen Jesus, having finished his work on earth, 
was by ascension ‘‘received up into Heaven, and sat on 
the right hand of God.” It is expressly said, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that he ‘‘ passed into the heav- 
ens,” and that he entered ‘‘ into Heaven itself,” which 
was conceived of as the place of God’s special residence 
and presence. (Heb. ix, 24.) Apostolic thought located 
him there. Peter speaks of him as having ‘‘ gone into 
Heaven,” and as being there ‘‘on the right hand of 
God.” (I Pet. iii, 22.) To that Heaven he carried his 
human nature, and in that Heaven he now dwells as the 
theanthropic Lord Jesus Christ of the Bible. From that 

Heaven he will descend when he comes ‘the second 
time, without sin unto salvation,” to raise the dead and 
judge the world. 

Precisely where Heaven is, how near to or distant 
from this world, or exactly what it is asa residential 
locality, we cannot now tell; but that it isa place, and 
that Christ himself dwells there, is abundantly implied 
and taught in the Word of God. Christians will make 
no mistake in thus thinking of Heaven, or ‘‘ that with- 
in the vail.” 

8. The historic Jesus, who by his ascension entered 
‘‘into that within the vail,” is, in the passage referred 
to, represented as having gone there in the character of 
‘“‘the forerunner.” Tbe Greek word, here rendered 
‘¢forerunner,” is prodromos, and occurs nowhere else 
in the New Tes'ament. This term, in classic Greek, 
was applied to lizht troops sent forward to act as scouts. 
It means one who precedes another, and prepares the 
way for that other to follow him. When applied to 
Jesus, considered in relation to his ascension into 
Heaven, it means his entrance into that world before 
that of his followers, and also that this entrance was 
preparatory to their coming thither. Both ideas are 
involved in the statement that Jesus, as ‘the fore- 
runner,” has entered ‘into that within the vail.” 

Considered simply in reference to his humanity. Jesus 
is an historic example of a human being who has lived 
and died on earth, and then risen from the dead on 
earth, and from earth ascended into Heaven. All these 
facts belong to his history. and hence, we have in the 
record of his existence the evidence that death is not 
necessarl'y our destruction. Humanity in him sur- 
vived crucifixion. His dead body came to life again, 
and was inhabited by the same human spirit that had 
previously dwelt there; and that body and that spirit 
were by ascension carried to the heavenly world, and 
there they now dwell. Jesus himee’f, considered as a 
man, is himself a practical illustration of the doctrine 
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of ‘life and immortality” brought to light by his Gos- 
pel, including therein the resurrection of the dead; and 
in this respect he is ‘* the forerunner,” or prodromos, of 
his followers. Hehas preceded them in going through 
death and the grave, in rising from the dead, and in his 
own entrance ‘into that within the vail.” He has, in 
these events, shown what their history is to be. As he 
lives, so will they live. (IL Tim. ii, 11.) As he rose 
from the dead, so will they rise from the dead. (I Cor. 
xv, 22.) Ashe entered “‘into that within the vail,” so 
will they follow him thither. Their destiny is so united 
with his, that what is true of him in these respects will 
be true of them. He is, in relation to a class of facts 
common to both, their ‘‘ forerunner”; and, hence, in 
his record preceding theirs, they may read the facts of 
their own record. 

This, however, does not exhaust the full meaning of 
the term, as bere used, since Jesus is not our ‘‘ forerun- 
ner” simply as an example of what we are to be, but also 
as an agent preceding us and preparing the way for us to 
follow after him. He goes before to render a service 
in behalf of those who are to come after him, and is 
hence a ‘‘ forerunner” on their account and for their 
good. The statement is that Jesus, as ‘‘the forerunner, 
is for_us entered” into the heavenly sanctuary that was 
symbolized by “‘ that within the vail”; and this implies 
that he there renders a service intimately connected 
with our going thither and there dwelling. There is, 
perhaps, no better comment upon this service than that 
supplied by his own words when, in the ‘‘ upper room” 
in Jerusalem, and just prior to his death, he said to his 
disciples: ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions; if 
it were not so, I would have told you. I go to preparea 
place for you. And if Igo and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” (John xiv, 2, 3.) 
These words admirably fit the general idea conveyed 
when Jesus is presented to us as ‘‘ the forerunner” of his 
people. No other being ever left this world with such 
an announcement to those who were to follow after him, 
Jesus told his disciples that it was expedient for them 
that he should depart from them, and gave them the 
most explicit assurance that this departure would not 
dissolve his relation to them, or theirs to him. He 
would precede them, and having, as their ‘‘ forerunner,” 
or prodromos, prepared a place for them, he would then 
receive them unto himself. 

4. This same Jesus is still further described as be- 
ing ‘made a High Priest forever after the order of 
Melchisedek.” Here is a cluster of four ideas applied to 
the ‘‘ forerunner” who has entered “into that within 
the vail,” upon which we can well afford to pause for 
thoughtful study. 

(1.) Jesus, the heavenly ‘‘forerunner,” is declared to be 
‘‘a High Priest” in Heaven. This office is assigned to 
him in that world.. In the Epistle to the Hebrews he is 
called the ‘‘ High Priest of our profession,” and of him 
it is said that, as such, he “is passed into the heavens,” 
and that he ‘‘is set on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens.” It is also said that ‘‘ when 
he had by himself purged our sins” he “ sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.” Having completed 
his work of suffering and sin-offering on earth, he did 
not, when returning back to the heavenly world, abdi- 
cate his character or office as the ** High Priest of our 
profession,” but retained both, and in that world 
entered upon the high-priestly ministry. He then be- 
came the ‘‘ minister of the sanctuary and of the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man,” and 
of which the earthly tabernacle was only ‘‘a figure for 
the time then present.” (Heb. viii, 2.) Nothing in the 
light of the teaching that we find in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, can be clearer than the fact of Christ’s priest- 
ly servicein Heaven. He carried the office with him as 
he entered “‘ into that within the vail.” Our ‘‘ forerun- 
ner” is our ‘‘ High Priest” in Heaven. 

The office itself stands related to sin, and is designed 
to supply the method of its pardon and the salvation of 
sinners. What Jesus endured when on earth, espe- 

sially in the sufferings and death of the cross, is, in the 
Bible, regarded as an atonement made by him for sin, in 
which ‘‘the just” suffered ‘‘for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.” (I Pet. iii, 18.) What Jesus 
does in Heaven, as a *‘ High Priest,” is described in th3 
Bible as a work of intercession, based on his sufferings 
and death; and in reference to this work he is repre- 
sented as having entered *‘ into Heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us.” (Heb. ix, 24.) 
‘* Who also maketh intercession for us” is Paul’s state- 
ment of his priestly office and work in Heaven. (Rom. 
viii, 84.) ‘‘ Seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them” is a similar statement found in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. (Heb. vii, 25.) It was to this fact that 
John referred when he said: ‘‘ And if any man sin, we 
have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” ({ John ii, 1.) 

The heavenly Jesus is thus set before us under the 
three-fold description .of ‘‘the forerunner,” or prodro- 
mos, a ‘** High Priest,” and an ‘‘ Advocate,” or Paraclete, 
with the Father. His work in saving sinners began on 
earth, but does not end there, What we find in him is 


suffering and sio-offering on earth, and intercession in 
Heaven. Both of these facts are attached to him as the 





(2.) This heavenly “ forerunner” is also described as 
being ‘‘ made a High Priest.” Here is a thought that 
should not escape our notice. In the Epistle to the He- 
brews it is expressly said that ‘‘ no man taketh this hon- 
or unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron,” who was specially appointed to the earthly 
priesthood by God himself. To this statement is added 
another as follows: ‘‘So also Christ glorified not him- 
self to be made a High Priest; but he [God] that said 
unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten 
thee” [thus glorified him by making him a High Priest]. 
(Heb. v, 4, 5.) The words in brackets are added to aid 
the reader in apprehending the exact import of the lan- 
guage. The idea conveyed is that Christ was ‘‘ made” 
or constituted a *‘ High Priest” by the direct and special 
appointment of God. He did not, independently of 
such an appointment, and without it, take ‘‘this honor 
unto himself,” any more than did Aaron when he enter- 
ed upon his earthly ard symbolic priesthood. He was 
*‘called of God” thereto; and hence the office, as held 
and administered by him, has its sanction, its authority 
and its reasons in God himself. He was ‘‘ made a High 
Priest” by divine appointment. The office,in the per- 
son selected, and in the work done, alike on earth and in 
Heaven, has its basis in the wisdom and the will of God. 
He has seen fit, for the special purpose of man’s salva- 
tion, to establish this office in his own moral govern- 
ment, and to designate the incumbent thereof. Such 
was and such is the divine plan; and this is the best of 
all reasons why we should adjust our faith thereto. 

(3.) The priestly cffice of this heavenly ‘‘ forerunner” 
is declared to be ‘‘ forever.” The word “ forever,” asa 
designation in respect to time, makes a strong contrast 
between Jesus and the Jewish priests who ‘‘ were not 
suffered to continue by reason of death.” Heb. vii, 23.) 
The service rendered by each of these priests, while sym- 
bolical, was temporary. Death in each case speedily 
came, and put an end toit. Jesus, on the other hand, 
as the Son of God, ‘* because he continueth forever,” 
and ‘‘is consecrated for evermore,” is declared to have 
‘an unchangeable priesthood.’’ The office in him does 
not expire by reason of death, but remaines perma- 
nently vested in him. (Heb. vii, 24, 28.) This fact is 
made the basis of the following inference: ‘‘ Wherefore 
he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.” (Heb. vii. 25.) The priesthood of 
Christ is co-extensive with his own existence until 
what Paul calls ‘‘ the end” shall come, when the whole 
mediatorial dispensation sball be finished. (I Cor. xv, 
24-28.) It was no temporary arrangement, like that 
established under the laws of Moses, and was not to be 
terminated by death. It was real and operative in the 
sin-offering which he ‘‘ once” made when “ he offered 
up himself,” and when he “ offered one sacrifice for 
sins forever.” (Heb. vii, 27, and x, 12.) It continues 
to be real and operative as a priestly intercession in 
Heaven. He ‘ever liveth” in Heaven ‘‘ to make inter- 
cession for them ” that *‘ come unto God by him,” and is 
‘able also to save them to the uttermost.” His priest- 
hood, while one of power and prevalence, operates per- 
manently. He is ** madea High Priest forever.” 

(4.) The final thought in the statement is that Jesus is 
such a High Priest ‘‘after the order of Melchisedek.” 
There are in the Old Testament Scriptures two refer- 
ences to this Melchisedek, one of which is historical, and 
reads as follows: 

‘* And Melchisedek, king of Salem, brought forth bread 
and wine; and he was the priest of the most high God. 
And he blessed him [Abraham], and said, Blessed be Abram 
of the most high God, possessor of Heaven and earth; and 
blessed be the most high God, which hath delivered thine 
enemies into thy hand. And he gave tithes of all.” (Gen. 
xiv, 18-20.) 

This is all that in the way of history is said about Mel- 
chisedek. The scene here described occurred when 
Abraham was returning in triumph after his slaughter 
of the kings, as set forth in the previous verses. Mel- 
chisedek, who was contemporary with Abraham and was 
the ‘‘ king of Salem,” and also ‘‘the priest of the most 
high God,” thus combining the royal and sacerdotal 
fucctions in the same person, met Abraham and blessed 
him; and Abraham gave tithes unto him, thus recog- 
nizing his official character. So reads the record. 

The other reference to Melchisedek occurs in one of 
the Psalms, which in the New Testament is treated as 
Messianic, and reads as follows: 

“‘The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a 
priest forever after the order of Melchisedek.” (Ps. cx, 4.) 

This, in form, purports to be the language of God ad- 
dressed to the Messiah ages before his advent into this 
world, declaring him to be ‘‘ a priest forever after the 
order” or similitude or likeness ‘‘ of Melchisedek,” and 
undoubtedly referring to the Melchisedek that appears 
in the Book of Genesis. The priesthood of this man an- 
tedated by several centuries the priestly system in the 
tribe of Levi, established under the laws of Moses, and 
also antedated the priesthood vested in Aaron. The im- 
plication of the language is that the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedek was designed to be a special type of that of 
Christ. The only reference to him found in the New 
Testament occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and in 
this Epistle Melchisedek is clearly made a distinct and 
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above quoted, is cited as applicable to and prophetic of 
Christ. (Heb. v,6) The writer treats this passage as 
declaring God’s appointment of Jesus to be a priest 
‘after the order,” or similitude, ‘‘ of Melchisedek.” 

The seventh chapter of this epistle contains a refer- 
ence to the history of Melchisedek in connection with 
Abraham, as found in the Book of Genesis. Briefly re- 
citing the facts, the inspired penman tells us that the 
very name of the man means that he was ‘‘king of 
righteousness,” and that the title “king of Sulem” 
means that he was “‘ king of peace.” Unlike the Leviti- 
cal priests under the Mosaic system, he had no genea- 
logical record of descent, and in this sense he was “ with- 
out father, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life,” so far as any 
record of him goes. He was, hence, ‘‘ made like unto 
the Son of God,” who also had no priestly ancestry from 
which he derived the priestly oftice and no priestly de- 
scendents deriving their office from aim. Melchisedek 
and Christ thus corresponded to each other, the one as 
the type and the other as the antitype. 

Melchisedek was a king and a priest at the same time, 
and Christ, in this respect, is after his “‘ order.” Mel- 
chisedek stood alune as a priest, without inheriting or 
transmitting the office, and so does Christ stand alore 
as the “‘ High Priest of our profession.” The office in 
Christ came directly from God with the confirmation of 
an oath, and is superior to that of the Levitical priest- 
hood, as shown by the giving of tithes by Abraham to 
Melchisedek, also'by the failure of the Levitical system 
to effect salvation from sin and its curse, and still fur- 
ther shown by the permanence of Christ’s priesthood 
in the same person, and by the completeness and sin- 
atoning sufficiency of the one sacrifice which Christ 
made “‘ when he offered up himself.” 

Such then is the import of the words, ‘‘ Whither the 
forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus, made a High 
Priest forever after the order of Melchisedek.” The ad- 
verb *‘ whither” refers to “‘ that within the vail,” to 
which Christian hope extends; and this phrase means 
Heaven. Into this Heaven Christ entered by ascension 
as ‘‘ the forerunner,” or prodromes, of his followers. 
Having passed into Heaven in this general character, 
he there appears in the special character of ‘‘a High 
Priest forever after the order of Milchisedek.” 

This ‘‘ forerunner ” is in Heaven to day, and there ‘a 
High Priest forever, after the order of Melchisedek,” as 
truly as he was eighteen centuries ago. He stands alone 
in this office, without predecessor and without succes- 
sor; and through him as the “ priest of the most high 
God,” sinners of the human race are to be saved, if saved 
at all. No other being can do for men what he has done, 
and what he is, still doing. He is not simply a great 
Teacher, but alsoa great Saviour. 10 reject him is to 
lose eternal life. ‘‘And this is the record that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life isin his Son. He 
that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life.” (I John v, 11, 12.) 


BRoox.yn, N. Y. 
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LIBERTY AND MACHINERY. 


BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 








A GREAT deal of stress is often laid on the assumed 
fact that men who labor, at least in manual occupations, 
are paid for their nerve and sinew. Inferences are de- 
duced from this assertion of fact which are believed to 
establish especial hardship for that class of persons. 

I am not able to find any case whatever, at the present 
time, in which a human being is paid for anything but 
intelligence. It may be thatsome one can bring for- 
ward a case; if so, I should be interested tosee it. Any 
mere exertion of animal energy can be converted into 
pounds of coal, and can be supplanted by steam. The 
limitations and conditions are, however, that the task to 
be done must present uniform requirements over a con- 
siderable extent of time or place, so that it may be eco- 
nomically possible to apply machinery without intelli- 
gence. Some examples will make this point clear. 

We see men employed in shoveling and carrying coal 
from the side-walk into the cellar. Are they paid for 
pure energy, or for intelligence? If it was the fact that 
the coal-bins of all houses were built in the same shape 
and in the same position relatively to the side-walk, then 
coal carts could be fitted with apparatus for passing the 
coal into the bin without any shoveling or carrying. In 
fact, carts have been invented, and are in use, which do 
this in that great number of cases where the position 
and shape of the bins conform to a general plan of 
house construction. Or, if ccal had to be put into the 
cellarevery few days, apparatus could be arranged for 
each house, in spite of differences of construction, to 
put it in without hand labor. In fact, therefore, at the 
present time, the services of the coal-heavers are re- 
quired to adapt the task to the varying circumstances of 
the different cases; that is, to apply intel'igence where 
it cannot be dispensed with. 

Another case familiar to our notice, in which human 
beings expend much nerve and muscular energy, is i? 
hod-carrying. S‘eam hod-hoisters are familiar, but it is 
obvious that their applicability and utility is limited to 
the cases where a large building is to be constructed at 
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duced to routine, and machinery can be applied to it, if 
the amount of it is sufficient, within limits of time and 
space, to give the machine simply machine work to do, 
namely, the plodding repetition of a set operation. In 
other cases the man does the work because he must use 
his intelligence all the time to produce the ever-changing 
application which is called for. 

A steam shovel will transfer sand or gravel from the 
bank ata rate to defy the competition of men, so long as 
the task is to transfer it in the same way, or within 
narrow limits. A machine to apply steam power to the 
excavation of a trench for a sewer, through hard soil and 
under constantly varying conditions, is hardly imagina- 
ble. Here, therefore, we find the human power almost 
unrivaled. 

On the other hand, we find machines in mills and fac- 
tories, which, as the saying is, ‘‘Can almost talk.” 
They perform very complicated operations with perfec- 
tion, provided only the task is to be repeated without 
limit of time, in some process of manufacture. Hence 
the machines and the power are all the time invading 
the domain of intelligence, wherever the task can be put 
in the mechanical form, and made to comply with the 
mechanical conditions, The man stands by and sup- 
plies the intelligence at the points were the intelligence 
is still indispensable. Some machines seem more intel- 
ligent than some men, but no machine can “ feed itself ” 
with new material. The operations of the machine are 
often immeasurably more worthy of intelligence than 
the operation of going after more material and feeding 
it into the machine, but not always so; for the arrange- 
ment of the machine and the material, that the machine 
may do its work well, is often no trifling demand on 
intelligence. i 

I believe, therefore, that it is a correct statement of 
the case that, where the task calls for brute force only, 
the steam or other engine supplants the man, and that 
where the man holds the field because his intelligence 
is indispens»ble, it is his intelligence that is paid for. If 
it 1s indipensable, it is also well remunerated in propor- 
tion to the time and capital which must be spent in pre- 
paring for the task, while great physical vigor, if neces- 
sary, helps to make a natural monopoly. This is why 
the modern laborer constantly turns to demand the help 
of machinery wherever it can possibily be applied, and 
the notion is finding especial illustration just now in the 
case of the stokers in modern steamships of high speed. 

Either machinery must be applied where machinery 
hardly seems applicable at all,or the men who bring 
the requisite intelligence to bear under very hard con- 
ditions, together with the mere mechanical energy 
whose market value is that of a few pounds of the covl 
they handle, will obtain a remuneration indefinitely 
greater than that of the general class of workmen to 
which they belong, or with which they have hitherto 
been classed. 
Whether this view of the matter can be maintained 
as absolutely correct or not, it certainly has enough 
truth in it to show that the current assertions about the 
hapless position of the man who “ has only his labor to 
sell” rest upon very superficial and hasty knowledge of 
the case. 
On the one hand, then, it is true that that man is un- 
fortunate who, in the world of steam and machinery, 
can do nothing which steam and machinery cannot do; 
but, on the other hand, it is true also that steam and 
machinery are a grand emancipation for the man who 
will raise himself above them and learn to use them by 
his intelligence. 
If I apprehend this matter aright, then it is only an- 
other case of a general principle which I have already 
tried to expound: that every new power is a new chance, 
but that every chance brings with it a twofold possibil- 
ity. If we seize it and use it rightly, we go up by means 
of it; if we fail to understand it, or miss it, or abuse it, 
we fall just so much lower on account of it. If we live 
in a world of machinery and steam, and cannot learn to 
command machinery and steam, we shall count for no 
more than a handful of coal; if we rise to the occasion, 
and by work and study make steam and machinery our 
servants, we can be emancipated from drudgery and 
from the wear of the nerves and the muscles. The true 
hardship of our time is that this alternative is forced 
upon us over and over again with pitiless repetition. 
In a wider and more philosophical view of the matter, 
every new application of science and every improve- 
ment in art, is a case of advancing organization. It al- 
ways comes with two faces—one, its effect on what is 
and has been; another, its effect on what may be. Its 
effect on what is and has been is destructive. Hence 
the doetrine that ‘‘ the better is the greatest foe of the 
good.” Its effect on what may be is creative. Results 
before impossible are now brought within reach. The 
cost is the sacrifice of the old and the strain to rise to 
the command of the new. 
The effect on our social life of a misapprehension of 
the relations between modern arts and wages or any 
other feature of the economic organization, trifling is 
compared with the effects of misapprehension of the 
moral and educating effects of the same arts. 
serted that there is a moral loss in the sacrifice of skill, 


and “all-round ” efficiency, and dexterity of manipula- 
tion. The moral and educating effect on the race of acon- 
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understand and keep up with the “march of progress,” 
transcends immeasurably any similar moral or educating 
effect to which men have before been subjected. He who will 
may see the proofs of it on every side, and on all classes. 
Where are the dull boors, the stupid peasantry, the 
rollicking journeymen (in the original sense of the word) 
of former times? There never was a time when a man 
had so much reason to be a man, or so much to make 
him a man as he has now. 

Those then who ascribe liberty to the wise resolutions of 
political conventions, and set it in opposition to the in- 
dustrial conditions of modern life, make a woful mis- 
take. If we have any liberty, it is power over Nature 
which has put it within our reach,and our power over 
Nature is due to science and art. It is they which have 
emancipated us, but they have not done it without ex- 
acting a price, nor without opening to us new vistas of 
effort and desire, and liberty is still at the end of the 
vista, where it always has been and always will be. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF OUR CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


BY GEO. G. GROFF, M.D., LL.D. 








THE investigation of the affairs of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind, located in Philadelphia, by the 
State Board of. Public Charities, and also by a special 
committee of the State Legislature, and the subsequent 
trial, conviction and sentence of five years to solitary 
confinement in the penitentjary, of the prefect of the 
institution, for immoral practices with the pupils, has 
directed the attention of the thinking and humane pub- 
lic to the possibilities of mismanagement in our public 
charitable institutions. The facts brought out in the 
investigations, stated briefly, seem to be as follows: 
The Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind is one of 
the oldest and best-known schools of its kind in the 
country. Under the wise and benevolent administration 
of Dr. William Chopin it became known throughout the 
world as a model of its kind. A number of years ago, 
on account of the infirmities of age, Dr. Chopin retired, 
and a new principal took his place. The life at the in- 
stitution seemed to move on as before, the outside world 
knowing but little of what transpired within its walls, 
and if murmurs were heard, they were considered to be 
of the same character as those which proceed from un- 
ruly and restless pupils in almost any large school. 
Within the past year a new teacher entered the school. 
He soon observed what he considered gress abuses. In 
time, from the other teachers, he learned that some of 
these abuses had existed for years, and all efforts on the 
part of teachers and pupils to correct them had failed. The 
new teacher was not satisfied, but consulted his father; 
and, finally, one of the most trusted and safe counsel- 
ors in the city. The advice he received was, that as the 
evils had existed for so many years without coming to 
the knowledge of the Board of Managers, it would be 
useless to approach them now. He was advised to state 
the facts to one of the city daily newspapers, and thus 
produce a public sentiment which would fcrce a change 
in the management of the institution. This advice was 
followed. The publication of the alleged condition of 
affairs produced a deep impression, and investigations 
were at once commenced by the Board of Managers, by 
the State Board of Public Charities, and by a special 
commitee of the State Legislature. The Legislative 
Committee examined upon oath ninety-six male and 
seventy-five female pupils, besides a Jarge number of 
teachers, officers and servants, also two of the managers. 
The complaints were generally about the food, the 
unvarying dietary, the rigid discipline of the principal, 
of his severe and unkind remarks made in bis Tuesday 
evening lectures, ofthe immoral practices of the Pre- 
fect, of insufficient ventilation, of the common use of 
towels when some of the pupils had diseased eyes, the 
heartless conduct of the assistant matron, the indiffer- 
ence to complaints by the principal and several of the 
managers, the difference in the food supplied to the see- 
ing and to the blind teachers; of severe and cruel pun- 
ishments inflicted by the principal and the prefect, the 
compulsion of pupils to drill in inclement weather, 
whereby they were made to suffer from the cold and 
the general management of the financial affairs of the 
institution. 
That humane and Christian men and women may 
know how children in our public charitable institutions 
may suffer, some of the statements of these children 
under oath will be given, in order that all who can, will 
do something to prevent the arising of similar abuses in 
other public institutions. Slapping thestudent in the face 
seems to have been a constant punishment. Knocking 
their heads against the wall was another favorite mode 
of punishment. For talking in school: placed on bread 
and water for three days; stood on an iron fire-escape, 
without hat or coat, in the most inclement weather; kept 
out of their rooms in their night-clothes until chilled 
through and through; drawn up in some way and left 


fall. For using tobacco: suspended for eight months. 


testified that one class-room had no window. 
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as cold and cheerless a place as could be found.” _Chil- 


dren all had to use the same basins, soap and towels, 
even when some had diseased eyes. The infirmary is 
in no way isolated from the rest of the rooms, and soap- 
boiling was carried on under it. The principal never 
permitted teachers to open the windows of their class- 
rooms, no matter how foul the air might become, 

The children almost unanimously thought the food 
bad. The teachers were unanimous in the same view. 
The blind teachers were given food of a poorer quality 
than the seeing teachers received, and the principal 
testified that he thought this proper. The conplaint, 
also was general that the food was insufficient in quan- 
tity as well as in quality. The children were allowed but 
two minutes to reach the table from any portion of the 
buildings, and, if late, they lost a portion of the meal. 
When a committee of the girls waited upon the princi- 
pal, and in a respectful manner asked that the unvary- 
ing monotony of the dietary be changed somewhat, he 
replied: *‘ I tell you flatfootedly, there will be no change.” 
Sick children were allowed no dainties whatever, not 
even butter upon their bread. The matron, who would 
give sick children toast was not permitted to enter the 
dining-room, and when she went to a manager to com- 
plain of the treatment of the sick, he would not listen to 
her. There was a rule prohibiting sick girls from lying 
down upon their beds during the day; when they de-° 
sired to rest, they were cumpelled to lie upon the floor. 

The principal seems to have been absolutely without 
feeling for the unfortunate ones under his care. It was 
testified that in nearly every Tuesday evening lecture 
he called them paupers, and referred in a heartless man- 
ner to their peculiar affliction. He called those who 
made respectful petitions, ‘‘ sore-heads” and ‘‘ growlers,” 
and told them if they did not like his administration of 
the affairs of the institution to go elsewhere, well know- 
ing that the majority were homeless as well as blind. 
He was accused of refusing permission to pupils to leave 
the institution to have surgical operations performed on 
their eyes; and to attend the funerals of relatives. He 
cut off the allowance of clothing, which the State paid 
for, and compelled the indigent pupils to clothe them- 
selves as best they could. During the summer vacation, 
students who were utterly friendless were sent to alms- 
houses, altho the State paid their board for the whole 
year. A considerable sum of money given a teacher for 
Christmas presents for the children, was turned by the 
principal into the general endowment fund of the school. 
He told one young girl that her mouth was as * big as a 
barn,” which, with tears in her blind eyes, she told the 
committee she knew was not so. The blind teachers 
testified that he made their lot a most unhappy one, and 
that they were made to feel that they were only tolerated 
about the institution. One teacher testified that she 
thought that there was no happiness in the institution. 
Nine boys testified that the prefect, the second officer 
in the school, had committed an unnamable crime, for 
which he has just been sentenced to the penitentiary 
for five years. It seems from the testimony that these 
offenses were known throughout the school, were known 
to the principal, and also that the same official knew that 
his prefect had been guiity of indecent conduct with the 
inmates of a neighboring Magdalene Home. These 
things seem also to have been known to some members 
of the Board or Managers; and yet the man was re- 
tained in his position until the public exposure. 

Ordinarily, one would suppose that abuses such as 
these would reach the ears of the Board of Managers 
and the public; but in this case it appears that both pu- 
pils and teachers were afraid to carry their grievances 
to the Managers, and one of the managers himself so tes- 
tified before the Investigating Committee! The students 
and teachers were told that all complaints to receive any 
attention must go through the principal’s hands, and in 
their helplessness they seem to have believed it. 

The Board of Managers, asa result of their investiga- 
tion, voted to dispense with the services of the teacher 
who brought the charges and to sustain the principal. 
The members of the Board of Public Charities failed to 
come to an agreement; but two of the members signed 
a report from which-we make extracis, The Legisla- 
tive Committee will doubtless reserve its report for 
the Legislature, which will not convene for sever- 
al months yet. Since the investigation closed, a large 
number of the pupils have left the school, the papers 
stating that some seventy-five left in a single day. 

The following is from the report made by a portion of 
the Board of Public Charities: 


‘“‘ Considering the evidence, therefore, as to its character, 
and without personal considerations of any kind whatso- 
ever, except such consideration as should govern in the 
performance of a public duty, fearlessly, impartially and 
without prejudice to the parties affected, your committee 
find the following allegations to be proved: 

**1. That the principal of the institution has been in- 
different to the complaints of pupils and teachers. 

“2. That he has characterized such of the pupils and 
blind teachers as made complaints as ‘sore heads’ and 
‘ growlers,’ 

“3. That, in his Tuesday night lectures he has called the 
attention of the pupils to their dependent condition and 
made offensive references to their affliction. 

“4. That he has told them that if they did net like the 
manner in which hé managed the institution, they could 
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“%. That his discipline has been unyielding and rigid, 
and his administration unsympathetic. 

“6, That he has had brought to his attention in two in- 
stances accusations against the moral character of the pre- 
fect of the institution which he did not report to the Board 
of Managers. 

“7, That at least two of the managers of the institution 
knew of such accusations. 

“8. That he or the managers sent to the Lehigh County 
Almshouse for several years, during vacation time, one of 
the pupils under instruction in the institution and sup- 
ported by the State; an act which the committee consider 
gravely improper and ungenerous, tending to pauperize 
the pupil and to destroy her self-respect. 

“9, That he has maintained in the institution an unvary- 
ing dietary, which became irksome and repugnant to the 
pupils, teachers and servants, and which he refused to 
change after repeated complaints. 

“10. That he has permitted a common use of towels among 
many of the pupils, some of whom had diseased eyelids. 

“11. That the food provided in the institution has been 
in many instances improperly prepared and deficient in 
quality. 

* 12. That the quality of milk given to the children has 
been poor. 

“13. That the conduct of the assistant matron toward 
the female pupils has not been in sympathy with their help- 
less condition. 

“14. That punishment by placing boys out on the fire- 
escape for hours in the cold weather, and in the hallway 
in their night-clothes, and upon bread and ‘water for suc 
cessive days, has been practiced. 

“15. That the culinary department of the institution is 
deficient. 

“16. That complaints as to the bad ventilation in the 
building are well founded. 

“17. That most of the teachers, both seeing and blind, 
are opposed to the principal, and declare his administra- 
tion of affairs of the institution, outside of the educational 
department, to be arbitrary, harsh ard unsympathetic. 

“18. It was also proved that appropriations from the three 
States, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, have been 
almost sufficient to pay all the expenses of the institution, 
and that most of the income from the principal fund of the 
institution placed in the hands of the managers and trus 
tees fur the maintenance thereof, has been saved and add: d 
to the said fund for a number of years past. Itis a question 
whether this saving of income has not been at the expense, 
to some extent, at least, of the comfort and physical wel- 
fare of the inmates of the institution.” 





With these sad stutements before us of a possib'e con- 
dition of affairs, into which the helpless indigent of the 
State may be plunged, the question arises, What can be 
done to prevent such things occurring? We would sug- 
gest: 

1, That cultured Christian women be at once placed 
on all boards af management of pubiic institutions. 
They would not tolerate such egregious errors of house- 
hold management, as exist in all institutions controlled 
by men; and men permit these things to exist because 
they know no better; or, as one of the Philadelphia 
managers testitied, because he was not a housekeeper, 
and knew nothing of housekeeping. 

2. There should be a securely locked box in every such 
institution, into which comp aints, for the eyes of the 
managers only, could be dropped by every inmate. 

3. Besides the Board of Public Charities, who have a 
general oversight over all the institutions supported by 
the State, it might be well to have ‘‘ examiners,” after 
the plan employed in the National Banking System. 
These examiners could drop in at any un: xpected mo- 
ment, could examine every portion of the premises, cr 
any single department, and do much to nip arising 
abuses in the bud. : 

4, There should be more interest on the part of the 
general public as to how the unfortunate classes are 
cared for. If Christian men and women visited the In- 
stitution for the Blind in Philadelphia, how is it that 
they heard no complaints? Why did they not see and 
condemn the dark, damp, cold class-rooms? Why did 
they not observe the unvarying dietary? The sad-faced 
teachers, the crue! punishments, the he-pless ones sent 
to spend the vacations (joyous) in the almshuuses, all 
escaped their notice. 

5. Men who are im active business should not form 
the Boards of Management exclusively, nor, indeed, 
should they form the majority of such boards. Men 
ful y occupied with their own private mterests cannot 
be expected to give the careful and exhaustive thought 
demanded inthe management of public trusts. Hence, 
when such men form a board, the management all de- 
volves on their agent, or executive officer, in whom too 
often implicit confidence is placed; and the good name 
and usefulness of the institution is greatly injured. We 
suggest that here is a field for retired persons, and for 
those who possess wealth and leisure, and have a desire 
to benetit theirfellows. A board formed of such persons 
could maintain a careful oversight of the institution it 
manvged. 

6. 1t would be better for the inmates, and more eco- 
nomical, if all charitable institutions were located in the 
country. 

It was not because of lack of funds that these things 
occurred; for in the investigation it was shown that the 
appropriations made by the Legislatures'of Pennsyiva- 
nia, New Jersey and Delaware, were nearly sufficient to 
pay ali the expenses of the school, and that fora num- 
ber of years past the interest ar.sing from an endow- 
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ment fund had been regularly re-invested, This, it 
seems was done by the managers. with the hope that in 
time the endowment fund would become large enough 
to run the school without any State aid, and consequent 
State supervisicn. 

The State has not been niggardly to her indigent ones. 
The past Lezislacure y ranted yearly to her charitable in- 
stitutions ar d penal institutions for a siogle year, no less 
than $2,610,000. To guard these appropriations, and to 
oversee the institutions receiving them, the State Board 
of Public Charities exists; but so great had become the 
pressure for appropriations that the last Legislature ap- 
pointed a specia! committee to investivate the affairs 
and the claims of all charitable institutions. The need 
of this committee has been shown. 

BUCKNELL UNTVERSITY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE Washington daily papers have had a hard time 
between the unveiling of the Lee monument st Rich- 
mond, the ceremonies of Decoration Day at Arlington, 
and President Harrison with members of his Cabinet at 
Cleveland to dedicate the Garfield monument there. 
It was hard for a paper to draw the line. How- 
ever, taey remembered tnat they were likely to be read 
more in and around Washington than they would be 
farther north, so they gave the Rebel General the pre- 
dominance. We had Richmond and R. E. Lee served up 
to us whether we liked itor not. ‘* The Heart of Dixie,” 
** Adorers of General Lee,” and a picture of the monu- 
ment were in one enterprising paper on the front p.ge. 
On the inner sheet a brief mention was made of the fact 
that the President had gone to Cleveland and for what 
purpose, and there was in the editorials a long article 
about the Southern General. The oration on the day of 
the ceremonies was given almost entirely. In looking it 
over one is struck by the passionate desire to make Lee 
seem to have been in the right. It makes hard work for 
the writer of an oration. Accordingly there are some 
sentences which are ‘‘ nuggets of silliness,” as some- 
body has said of them, and others that make one feei a 
certain sympathy with the pathos there is in people try- 
ing to excuse, exonerate, praise, something which is 
not excu.able, which they ought not to praise, 
and which would be best honored by a pitying 
silence. The South looks upon the four years oi 
war as the most glurious period in her history, and de- 
clines in her eulogies upon General Lee to consider the 
issues which were fought for; shealso declines to con- 
sider that General Lee reckoned among other military 
men and upon the losses which decid:s their level us 
commanders, was not cig enough foragreatarmy. He 
had not the capacity for a campaign larger than his na 
tive State. That is and will be the decision of history 
when his career is regarded impartially. The orator cails 
him a patriot, stainless—and so forth. He should say, 
that he was a State-patriot—that was the Jimit of his 
ideas. The slight fact that the United States had given 
him h's education and that he had sworn to fight for the 
great flag and that the War was against that flag is 
altogether omitted. He, as has been said, was wil ing 
“to defend Virginia and destr: y America.” His name 
should not be put alongside of Washington. He is in no 
sense a compeer. It was an insult to put a Confederate 
flag in the hand of thestatue of Washington on that day. 
If Lee was a patriot, then Washington was n.t. Our 
Civil War fought for the perpetual maintenance of fed- 
eral union—the War of the Revolution was what made 
that union possible; it was that for which Washington 
toiled and suffered. To put him and General Lee on the 
same plane is a terrible mistake. Deeper down than the 
slavery question, as John Fiske says, ‘‘ was the question 
whether this great pacific principle of union joined with 
independence should be overthrown by the first deep- 
seated social difficulty it had to encounter, or shouid 
stand as an example of priceless value to other ages and 
to other lands.” 

Thoughtful people look at the recent celebration in 
Richmond and the laudation of General Lee with pain 
it makes the chiidren say to those who were on the uther 
side: ‘‘ Whaf did you fight for?’ It gives the children 
all over the country a wrong impressiun of the great 
ques ion that brought on the struggle, and it makes the 
fact that the right side beat seem :ike a cruel thing. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate consists of eleven 
members—Mr. Justin S. Morrill, Chairman; and besides 
him, Mr. Sherman, Mr. J. P. Jones, of Nevada, Mr. Alli- 
son, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Hiscock, Mr. Voorhees, Mr. Mc- 
Pherson, Mr. Harris and Mr. Vance. The names are all 
well known, and to them in o:der to make the eleventh 
there may be added the new Senator, Carlisle, in place of 
Mr. Beck. To them has come the new Tariff bi 1, and 
now the whole country is watching them to see if they 
will treat it as they did the Mills bill in 1886. The body 
of that bili was cut off just below the first paragraph, 
and then a Senate amendment of page after page was 
substituted, and they held themselves wearily to the 
work until late in August—until the House became sav- 
age and went home, so that there was no quorum for 
weeks before the formal adjournment. ‘hat was a 
Democratic House with a Repub ican Senate; but in this 











session both Houses are Republican. We learn from at- 
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tentive reporters that they have finished two cr three 
scheau'es, making only a few unimportant amendments. 
The country is safe so far, then—the amputation process 
will not be quite up behied the ears, as it was four years 
ago, and Mr. McKinley’s gallant fight for his bill in the 
House will not be altogether a lost labor. 

Meantime it is made a Wearand Tear Committee, as 
that of the House was. A taxis like a boil—the best 
place for it is on somebody else. No manufacturer or 
importer, or business man of any sort wants a tax put 
on the particular article he is interested in. He thinks 
it should be on some otherman. While the bill was being 
drawn by the Ways and Means Committee. if you went 
into the corridors of the House and met a stream « f men 
coming along from some of the cross halls, all talking 
eagerly and looking very much alive, it was sure to be 
from the Committe--room of the Ways and Meuns tr at 
they came; and if you inquired further, it was always 
about tneir tariff that t! ey had come. The Senate Com- 
mittee now takes itsturn. But wil any one tell why it 
is the Ways and Means in the House and tle Finance 
in the Senate? If they do the same wirk why do they 
not have thesame name? Of the members of tne Senate 
Committee, as one looks ovr the names, one can make 
a guess at what they will do up toa certain point. The 
Democratic Senators will be ob iged to oppose whatever 
the Republicans wish to do unless it hapiens to acccrd 
with the interests of their constituents, then they will 
gracefully second them; and there will be no trouble 
about that particular paragraph whatever it may be, 
but upon otbers there will be all the trouble they can 
make under parliamentary rules. 

Old Washingtonians smile loftily when they hear, as 
they do sometimes, that Washington is ‘‘ very pro- 
vincial.”” Visitors say: ‘* You don’t light your gas every 
night in the year, you still omit to illuminate by the 
almanac; when you think the moon will do it for you, 
then you put out that which the city provides.” Then 
the visitor goes on, even after he finds that the citizen 
has to admit that, in the matter of lights the municipal 
arrangements remind one of the back counties. 

‘* You do not walk about your streets as other folk do. 
In New York we stay on the sidewalk. ‘Lhat is the 
proper place for pedestrians; but here I have seen you 
commence at one corner and make aleng diagona! to 
the next corner. That is an odd thing to do. We go 
along on the sidewalk and turn a strict military cor- 
ner.” Then the old Washingtonian says, wita a smile: 
‘* That is because our beautiful asphalt pavement makes 
ita pleasure to walk there. Those smooth roadways, 
kept pretty clean, at least in some of the streets,” he 
adds, as he sees a doubtful and unbelieving look come 
on the face of his friend—*‘ some of the streets are as 
nice as the sidewalks in New York; and you know it 
gratifies the Anglo-Saxon love of directness to take the 
short-cut, don’t you see?’ But the visitor is apt to 
smile at that plea, and says: ‘‘Is it that?’ with an 
emphasis on the verb, and he says, if he is on good 
terms, and thinks the old W-shingtonian can bear it, 
“‘You are proud of your handsome streets with some 
reason, l admit. But that fashion of diagonal-ing— 
well, 1 think, you know, that is a reminisence of coun- 
try ways. It is an unconscious return to primitive 
habits. Did you ever notice a foot-path across a field? 
It is a little straggling sometimes, but it takes ore in 
what seems a to be a direct course, sometimes it takes 
a criss-cross, always with a view to that dir. ctness 
which, as you say, is dear to us all.” 

The census-taker was abroad last week here, as 
throughout the boundaries of the United States in gen- 
eral. His questions, some of them, tend to make him 
unpopular. ‘It is as bad as the German Government,” 
one person said. Another one said he was reminded of 
the inquisitor in Spanish times. One census-taker in par- 
ticular has learned something about twu branches of 
Government service that he never knew before He 
found that one of the gentlemen in the house where he 
gathered up the schedules that had been filled out for 
him wasinthe Navy. He at once sat down and drew 
out ano her paper. 

** (here is an extra paper for soldiers,” said he. ‘‘ The 
Bureau wishes to find out exactly how many there are 
still living.” 

Then followed the regular questions, such as 

‘* When did you enlist ?” 

‘‘I did not eniist. Lam an officer in the regular 
Navy?” 

But the questions went on as if sailors and soldiers 
were the same to the census, to the last question: 
‘* When did you re-enlist ?” 

‘* But | did not re-enlist. I was educated at Annapolis, 
and have always been in the Naty.” 

** Yes; but at the close of the War?’ 

‘* At the c.ose of the War I was in the Navy, and went 
right along.” 

* All the men re-enlisted at the end of the War,” said 
the census taker. 

‘* | don’t know anything about men re-enlisting,” said 
the naval ofticer, in deep astonishment. glancing at the 
hair of his visitor. which was tinged with gray, and ar- 
gued that he was oldenough not to be ignorant. ‘‘I 
know nothing about that. I went straight along.” 

But it was impossible to penetrate the pre arranged 
ideas of the agent, and he went off, finally, with his pa- 
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per; and there is no knowing under what head he will 
class the Navy, or how our sailors during the War will 
apoear in the Census of 1890. 

**Can that bean American ?” said the Captain, as the 
agent disappeared. * Truly we are a peace people. 
Think of finding a man who doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between Army and Navy better than that.” 

The Captain might have added that the man ought to 
be a constituent of Senator Plumb; but as he wasa Gov- 
ernment officer he did not. 

That taut iittle vessel, the ‘‘ Cushing,” was up on the 
stocks last week getting a coat of paint. She had been 
down the river several times with various Congressiona! 
committees, and had de ighted most of them. She went 
to Mt. Vernon in. forty minutes, and the trip on the 
reguiar steamer takestwo hours. She looksin the water 
more like a shark than any marine monster I have seen 
—except the shark himself. She is sharp fore and aft 
like a fish, and there is not much more of her above 
water than ashark shows. You can see the firs of a 
man-eater when he is swimming round a vessel’s bows 
meditating mischief, and the ‘‘ Cushing” shows her fins, 
Her rounded dec is so round that she requires wooden 
gratings and a light wire railing to walk about on her 
or to stand up when she is moving. Sheisone hundred 
and thirty-eight feet long by actual measurement, but 
does not look it. She has two steering apparatuses, one 
aft and one in the midd’e, and she has two little steam- 
enzines, so that if one gives out through thesevere treat- 
ment of an enemy, she will still have ano:her resource, 
Her officers and sailors one would think live in a pre- 
carious manner, hanging on with their eyelids here and 
there; but they are proud of their little vessel, and even 
fond of her. She is built long and narrow for a pur- 
pose, that of running up to an enemy's ship, and after 
planting a torpedoin dangereus proximity retiring with 
great promptness and dispatch, leaving the torpedo to 
complete the work. In the tiny cabin the master of the 
vessel turns down a shelf and sleeps on it at night, and 
forward the men do likewise. The torpedoes are to be 
stowed forward in a special little magazine; but it makes 
her a dangerous, exciting little craft. Her name recalls 

the splendid daring of Lieutenant Cushing, whose name- 
sake she is, Like him she may some time, +s he did in 1863, 
run under the bows of her enemy, unseen and unheard 
plant a deadly torpedo against the side of a great, over 
hanging vessel and run out again, under fire the best part 
of the time, as were the lieutenant aad his men; let us 
hope with not quite so fatal a termination to all on 
board as Lieutenant Cushing’s men found. In that bold 
exploit the officer himself and one or two men were all 
that survived to tell the tale. 


fine Arts. 


NOTES ON THE LATE EXHIBITION OF THE 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. 











BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





Ly the Exhibition of the Society of American Artists that 
has just closed, the dominant influence was that of Mr. John 
S. Sargent, the brilliancy of whose work outshone that of 
allothers. Mr. Chase, the President of the Society, who is 
specially an artist's artist, exhibited six pictures, it is true; 
but Mr. Chase was exhibiting this season at the American 
Art Association's Galleries and with the pastel artists, so 
his more important work was not looked for at this Exhi- 
bition. Mr. Sargent, however, was expected to give a char- 
acteristic display of his work, and the public has not been 
disappointed. 

Mr. Sargent is a masterof technique. At the Universal 
Exposition, French critics sauntering through the Ameri- 
can Galleries stopped involuntarily before the Sargent pic- 
tures, acknow.edging that here wasa pupil of their own 
schools who had reached the ultima thule of French meth- 
ods and had bettered the instruction. Mr. Sargent paints 
with a dash; he forms his own theory of his sitter and per- 
sists till he expresses it; and he gives such emphasis to the 
expression that he forces his idea on the most indifferent 
observer. ‘Sargent grows more brutal every year,’’ was 
the comment made by an artist who stood before the 
“Study,” a picture in which the painter has combined 
ghastliness of face and grotesqueness of attitude 
with rare loveliness of color in the attire. No one could 
wonder at the exclamation who looked at this cruelly 
realistic study. But the ‘“‘Carmencita” is so attract 
ive in her vitality, so light in her pose, so bold as to 
color and so modest as to covering,that we are not surprised 
to learn that Mr. Sargent is at work upon another portrait 
of this fascinating Spanish dancer. The portrait of the 
young Miss shepard was admirable in expression, tho none 
of his pictures was more delightful than the little boy in 
sailor dress. Master Casper Goodrich with the fewest of 
bru-h-strokxes was made to stand before us in so attractive 
a guise that he wonevery one’s heart on the spot. Mr. 
Cox’s boy in sailor costume exhibited at the Academy was 
admirably painted; but the expression perpetuated by the 

artist was one of discontent, as if the play were not worth 
the candle and life were a bore. But with Master Casper, 
life is all one grand possibility, and there's nosuch word as 
* fail.” If hecan't go to the circus he can swing on the 
gate and eat an apple with calm content; but all that win- 
someness and honesty and pluck can do, he will have done 
before he yields to the inevitable. This is not a startling 
picture .ike that of Mr. Vanderbilt, where the pose is ob- 
trusively unexpected and through a trick of color the hue 


juxtaposition to them. It is unnecessary to specify each of 
Mr. Sargent’s pictures. When all issaid, he is a wonderful 
painter, and his fellow artists are not slow to accord him his 
due meed of praise, as is shown by the prominence given 
to his portraits in this Exhibition, tho, however hung, in 
any exhibition, their inherent exhibition quality would 
make them “ stick fiery off ind sad 
Portrai s abounded at this show of the American artists, 
and there was the usual number of paintings where the 
color arrangement was made predominant and the human 
element neacly eliminated. We carry away with us from 
these pic’ ures a pleasant general impression of color, but 
not, as from the Sargent portraits, a vivid remembrance of 
the sitter. After all, in portraiture the body is more'than 
the raiment; and where there is no question of portraiture 
but solely of pictorial effect, as that is what most artists 
strive for first, if that subtle characterization be wanting 
which makes a living being seem alive, and clothes look as 
if worn by a human body, the performance is no cleverer, 
nor truer to Nature, than was that world-renowned one in 
which a bush of thorns and a lantern disfigured the person 
of moonshine, and the lion roared at you as gently as any 
sucking dove. 
There was a sad interest in the picture by Mr. Robert A. 
Eichelberger, who died by drowning in April last, at East 
Hampton, leaving the strong marine, ‘‘Surf and Fog,” 
awaiting his finishing touch upon his easel; and Mr. 
thase’s “Stormy Day at Bath Beach,” the property of Mr. 
Charles Miller, wasa rest and delight to the eye. Itis 
pleasant to find that practical, American, every-day themes 
can afford pleasure to the artist who has poe'ry in his 
soul. Everything depends upon the seer. The beau- 
ty is there, but no one knowsit till the seer comes and 
points it out to us. For example, Miss Bodine sent “A 
Country School House” to the last Water Color Exhibi- 
tion. Itwas humbie and commonplace enough as a sub- 
ject, but to the artist the gray school-house and weed bor- 
dered road and sunlight were beautiful, and she made 
others see its beauty. So Mr. Frank M. Boggs, in his 
‘Third Avenue Station,”’ exhibited at the last Academy 
show, demonstrated that such prose as an elevated railroad 
could be turned into poetry by the aid of smoke and mist 
and the painter’s brush, guided by the poet's eye. Now, 
again, in this Exhibition, he has added a glamour to the 
** Brooklyn Bridge,’’ tho for so stable a structure he has 
made too unrestful a picture, with its confusion of move- 
ment inclouds and smoke. 
The annual Webb Prize, for the best landscape in the Ex- 
bition painted by an American artist under forty years of 
age was awarded to Mr. Theodore Robinson, of the impres- 
sionist school of art. Mr. Robinson has exhibited in New 
York for the last half a dozen years or more, and has shown 
good work in all the important exhibitions of the season. 
He sent to the Water-Color Exhibition a painting of roofs, 
much in the style of this prize picture, while among the 
painters in pastel, whose charming little collection at. Mr. 
Wunderlich’s gallery has been one of the most enjoyable 
of the season, Mr. Robinson holds his own quite success- 
fully with Messrs. Twachtman and Hassam. 
Mr. Robert F. Blum, the presiding officer of the Society 
of Painters in Pastel, was not represented at their exhibi- 
tion. He has bidden his friends good-by for the present 
and has just sailed for Japanin the interest of Scribner’s 
Magazine. Mr. Blum’s Venetian painting, ‘‘ Ca’d’Gro,” 
was one of the most spirited contributions to the American 
Artists’ Exhibition. Other artists who have recently gone 
abroad are Mr. E. A. Abbey and Mr. George H. Bogert. 

Three delightful lectures on Greek art have been delivered 
in the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. A. 5. Murray, Keeper 
of Greek Antiquities in the British Museum, who has been 
here as guest of our own Museum. Two lectures covered 
the sculptures inthe pediments, friezes and metopes of 
temples, and the third was on Greek vases. The lectures 
were illustrated with pictures illustrating the various suc- 
cessive stages in the development of their objects. Mr. 
Murray is a most competent authority, and a pleasing and, 
of course, instructive lecturer. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Murray, and expresses himself as greatly gratified at the 
value and extent of the coliections made here in so short a 
time, all by the gift of public-spirited men and women. 
Che collection of old glass surpasses that in the British 
Museum. Mr. Murray will rem»in here until the middle 
of June. He expects to publish in the autumn « handbook 
of Greek Art which will contain the chief points in his lec- 
tures. 

NeEwakk, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
THE CENSUS AND HEALTH. 


THE census year is at hand, and, as usual, we have high 
debate over what are the rights of the Government as to 
the inquiries it may make of individuals in order to gather 
such facts as are. deemed of importance for national and 
social, industrial and economic statistics. 

First of all it is conceded that there are rights which Gov- 
ernment has to infurm itself by direct inquiry. The heads 
of departments must necessarily be the judge of what ques- 
tions, public and national interests demand. It is not tu be 
expected that each citizen will see the need for each ques- 
tiou, since it is only inthe combination of facts and the con- 
densed statement of results that the uses of many inquiries 
become apparent. itis alsv to be remembered, that these 
questions are generally addressed to the head of the family, 
and not to each member, as also that it is expected that 
there will be exceptions in which answers will neither be 
pressed norobtained. We are not surprised that at each cen- 
sus there is an outcry against the inquisitiveness of the Gov- 
ernment, or that it now and then makes errors in too great 
exactness of inquiry; but we are surprised that too often 
the public press promotes public clamor where it should re- 
strainit. Kor instance, my morning paper says: ‘“ What 





of the lips is keyed up te the red edges of the book held in 





an idiot ?’”’ The answer to this is, that the mother will prob- 
ably not be asked, that if asked it does not take this offen- 
sive form, and that enumeration is often made by those who 
get such information without intrusive asking. Yet, if such 
inquiries are nota part of the schedule, information is lost 
which is important in social statistics and in the study of 
disease in order to its prevention. 

Some special criticism has been made of the work at- 
tempted in this eleventh census under the direction of Sur- 
geon J. S. Billings, U.S. A. It is first of all not to be for- 
gotten that he isnot attempting to secure information 
radically different from that secured in such cultured coun- 
tries and amid such sensitive people as those of Great Brit- 
ain; nor such as does not commend itself to students of so- 
cial and vital statistics. It is also to be borne in mind that 
he is not a novice, since ip 1880 he did similar work, from 
which, altho as he claimed, very imperfect, he was able to 
mark out important indications as to the areas of disease 
and the prevalence of race characteristics in different re- 
gions. Since then he has achieved such reputation asa 
student of social science that he brings to his work the ac- 
knowledged evidence of unusual fitness. There is also this 
time the assurance that these statistics can be handled with _ 
value as never before. The use of the machine calculator and 
electrical apparatus, as invented and applied by H. Hollerith, 
M.E., will great:y aid in utilizing the facts that can be se- 
cured. In the circular of inquiry which has been sent to phy- 
scians, it has been made plain that no use is to be made of 
names except for comparison of correctness. The objectis to 
obtain such facts as will show the vital conditions of popula- 
tion. The fact that so many physicians are willing without 
pay to aid in such inquiries shows that they have an appre- 
ciation of their real value. To say that the statement that 
there is mental incapacity in some member of a family, or 
the cause of blindness is the revelation of professional se- 
crets, is untrue. These are not the kind of secrets included 
in the Hippocratic oath. We are free to admit that there is 
here and there a question which we think might have been 
wisely omitted, but this does not justify that wholesale 
criticism and condemnation that has been indulged in by 
some newspapers. It all arises from the want of expert 
knowledge and from a failure to realize that these vital 
statistics are vital to the best interests of nationality and 
of society. 

Let us hear what some good authorities say as to them. 
Dr. Farr, the former Registrar-General for England and 
Waies, speaking of one class of such records, says: 

“ Science has nothing to offer more inviting thana study of 
the influence of civilization, occupation, locality, seasons and 
other physical agencies, either in generating disease or produc- 
ing death, or 1n iunproving the public hea)th.” 

After twenty one years of registry, he says: 

** We have now before us the results of observations in a cer- 
tain class of phenomena. They areas valuable as the experi- 
menta! philosopher could have deduced from his experiments if 
he had had the power to expose the population to great vicissi- 
tudes of heat and coid, of dampness and dryness, to changes in- 
cidiental to differences in the price of tood; to airand water in 
different degrees of impurity, and to destructive epidemics.” 
Beneké, the statistician of the German Government, has 
said: 

* Mortality statistics are the basis of public as wel! as pri- 
vate care of health. Every step forward in this direction is 
a gain to human workiog-power and weifare.” 

Our American statist, De Bow, generalized the accepted 
fact when he said: 

“The experience of all countries preserving such records 
shows a marked amelioration of society, diminution of disease, 
and exiension of the average perioi of human life.” 

So vital is this interest that at not infrequent intervals, 
since 1853, the great powers have combined in Statistical 
Congressez, and their deliberations have commanded the 
attention of al! governments. The Austrian Minister of 
Commerce has weil said: 

** Statistics are no longer viewed as a mere theoretical science 
for the gratification of the curiosity of the learned, since they 
subserve the practical ends of political society and leud service 
toadministration as well as in determining the value of existing 
institations and laws, as in weighing measures not yet carried 
out.” 

In this department of statesmanship vital statistics have 
always commanded large attention, and never more than in 
those later studies which have shown so important rela- 
lions to the public health. ludeed, the originator of the 
International Statistical Congress and the most distin- 
guished of statisticiaus is M. Quetelet, of Brussels, whose 
jaoors had primary reference tu vital statistics. 

in the start of the collection of vital stat.:stics in England, 

about forty years since, the Royal College of Pnoysicians, 
the Royal College of Surgeons and the College of Apothe- 
caries issued a circuiar, aud through Sir Henry Halford, 
Sir Asiley Cooper, and J. Hingeston as presiding officers, 
Over theirown siguatures, and by authority of these 
bodies, 
*entreat all authorized practitioners through ths country te 
follow our example and adopt tie same practice, and so assist 
in estabiishing a better registration in future throughout Eng- 
land.” 

Recently Dr. J. S. Billings, surgeon of the U. S. Army, 
and 1n cnarge under toe Census Department of Vital Sta- 
t.stics for the eleventh census, bas in lectures under the 
Newark Cartwright foundation, and befure the Medical 
Deparument ot Columpia College, New York, fully ,en- 
forced and illustrated the importance of these vital re- 
turns. ‘ 

It ought to be quite sufficient that the students of vital 
‘and social conditions, woo bave eased taeir studies ca 
sueh weinous, have established ier themseives tne fullest 
reeognition, and buve bceome thereby indispensanle to the 
nationalities in wuicn they are citizens. ‘Ime names ef 
Finiaison, Farr, Granam, Quetelet, Bertilion, Berg, Bene- 

ké, Waiker, Snow, Billings, and many others are not tne 
names of statissical dreamers or vislobary experts, but of 
men whose services their respective governments have 





mother wants to tell the census enumerator that her son is 


gladly eommanded in the interests of the population, 
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Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, eminent as a physician and a ./..The French possessions in the Slave Coast have an 


sanitarian, speaks of the adoption of the numerical method 
as marking the epoch of the introduction of the sanitary 
art, which is largely dependent upon this method of study- 
ing the prevention of disease. 

If any of the statisticians could by any possibility be 
accused of infatuation in their chosen pursuit, that cannot 
be said of those students of sanitation such as Varrentrap, 
Simon, Buchanan, Russell, Sir Edwin Chadwick and many 
others who, as practical administrative officers, have recog- 
nized these as among the finger-boards directing to prac- 
tical sanitary measures. 

We have yet to find or hear of a single authority in mat- 
ters relating to the care of public health, who does not 
regard the collection, arrangement and study of such 
statistics as essential. . 








Science. 





ALONG our coasts grows a beautiful blue-flowered water 
plant known as the “ pickerel weed ’’—botanically Ponte- 
deria cordata. In South America this is replaced by the 
genus Kichorina, with similar blue flowers and general 
appearance, differing only in the seed vessel being three in 
stead of two celled. There are some curious facts in its life 
history that have been recently developed by Dr. Jenman, 
the government botantist of British Guiana. Along the 
margins of rivers or canals, the plants grow in the mud, as 
do our pickerel weed. Even where the water ‘\s five feet 
deep and sometimes more, the plants root in the mud, and 
send their foliage right up through the water to the sur- 
face. But when the water is deeper, the plants do not send 
down deep roots to the mud, as if conscious that this was 
a too difficult, ora useless waste of energy, but live wholly 
on the water surface, and then grow quite as well, and in 
many cases with more luxuriance than those anchored by 
their roots to the bottom of the lakes. It is a remarkable 
illustration of how plants can change their whole habit to 
suit circumstances. When they have decided to take wholly 
to the water, even the habit of the seed changes. Instead 
of sinking to the mud, as most kinds of seeds of any species 
do, they float on the surface and germinate there. The 
subsequent plant lives, flowers, fruits and dies wholly on 
the wuter. Other water flowers grow on the surface of these 
sub-tropical waters, but somehow the Hichorina seems to 
lay a pre-emptionclaim tothe tract, and no other plant is 
ever found growing among them under these circum- 
stances—they retain the watery field wholly for them- 
selves. Acres of them are often carried away by wind 
or tide, and often establish colonies in this way 
where they were unknown before. Snakes and other 
creatures, sunning themselves on the thick mass 
of foliage, are thus transported to distant places and 
found colonies in places where they were not known before, 
or meet a miserable death in the ocean if the mass breaks 
up before it finds asolid shore. The petioles of the leaves 
are inflated, giving the appearance of small onions or green 
gooseberries. Why thus formed is not known, as the 
leaves of plants growing in the mud have them as well as 
the floating plants. They certainly help the plant to float, 
tho uselees to those which have a fixe! babit. The Dar- 
winian of the Asa Gray schoo! might say the development 
in the mud-rooting plants of the inflated petiole was the 
guiding act of fore-knowing intelligence, preparing for the 
future floating stage. Another singular fact illustrates 
the enormous force exerted by growth. When the seeds 
germinate the little plantlets push up above the water, 
barely touching, but seemingly not pushing forcibly 
against each other. As they thicken by growth they still 
have room enough, never pressing tightly against each 
other. In this way an acre of plants, each occupying a 
quarter of an iuch, must occupy four acres when the plants 
require one inch. An enormous pressure must be exerted 
by the interior plants to force the outer ones to give them 
the required room. After a while they send out stolons 
and the acres of vegetation form « closely tangled mass, 
through which it is next to impossible for sailing vessels to 
push, Enormous sums of money are annually spent to 
keep canals clear of them. Fortunately they form excel- 
lent forage for cattle. Where the herbage can be utilized 
in this way the expense, in a measure, pays for itself. 


...-It has been recorded in these columns that pollen 
does not lose its vitality at once on being discharged from 
the anther, butif kept dry is capable of fertilizing for some 
time afterward. This fact has been found useful in dis- 
cussing theories of cross-fertilization. Some flowers, as 
many composite, mature the stamen before the pistil, 
which pushes up, carrying the pollen with it, and not hav- 
ing its stigma in ‘receptive condition” for several days 
after in many instances. The pollen on the stigma would 
be of no avail if it lost the power of doing good as soon as it 
left the anther cell.. In that case new pollen from other 
flowers would bring about cross-fertilization. If its own 
pollen preserved its vital power, it would be on hand for its 
work the moment the stigma became mature. Thus, the 
question became one of considerable importance--and the 
fact ascertained, as noted, that pollen did retain power for 
some time, had an unusual interest. Attention being thus 
called to it, varied experiments have been made, and it is 
now ascertained that pollen, like other things endowed 
with life, has a varied period of existence. Mr. Ritting- 
haus, of Bonn, has recently published an account of some 
interesting experiments. He finds the average duration of 
life in pollen to be from thirty to forty days. The narcis- 
sus took sixty-six days before it finally lost the power of 
emitting pollen-tubes; the peony, fifty-eight; camellia, 
fifty-one; azaela, forty-two. Of all those he experimented 
with, the cyclamen pollen had the tightest hold on life, be- 
coming dead pollen when seventeen days qld. These dis- 
coveries will be of great practical use, enabling the hy- 
bridizer to get pollen from long distances for his experi- 


ments 





ocean frontage of about one hundred and fifty kilometers, 
and are bounded westward by the German settlement of 
Togo, and eastward by the English one of Lagos. Having 
acquired a protectorate over some inland tribes, the French 
expect to find outlets for their commerce toward the mid- 
dle course of the Niger. The entire coast is but a low 
sand-bank, broken by nothing taller than some coco-palms, 
and by the low tower of the Church of Agoué. Between 
this sand-bank and the main land is a series of lagoons, the 
chief of which are those of Agoué and Grand Pope, both 
entering the sea at the Bouche du Roi; and those o! Porto 
Novo and Lake Denham, which enter the sea by the 
Kotonou channel. The Ouemé, or Wheni, forms the 
boundary between Porto Novo and Dahomey. 








Personalities 





In connection with the christening of the little grandson 
for whom Mr. Gladstone stood sponsor the other day, it is 
curious to notice that altho the ex-Premier has four sons 
and three daughters living, of whom three sons and two 
daughters are married, the baby that was christened only 
makes the twelfth grandchild of the right honorable gen- 
tleman’s house. The Hawarden children seem all a late 
marrying family. The eldest son, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
who is fifty this year, did not marry till he was five-and- 
thirty; the second, the Rev. Stephen, was one-and_-forty, and 
Mr. Henry Gladstone, who married Miss Rendela short 
time ago, is just on forty, while ‘‘ my boy Herbert” has not 
yet joined the majority of his family (as far as matrimony 
is concerned), altho he is nearer forty than thirty. Of the 
two married daughters—both, by the way, parson’s wives— 
Mrs. Wickham, of Wellington College, and Mrs. Drew, of 
Hawarden, no polite reader would wish to have the secret 
of their ages disclosed. The unmarried daughter, Miss 
Helen Gladstone—Helen, by the way, is a venerated name 
in the Gladstone family, as having belonged to the wife of 
the small corn dealer in Leith whose son became Sir John 
Gladstone, and the father of the Grand Old Man—has been 
for several years vice principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 


..»»The parents of the artist I[vasovsky were Arminian 
peasants, living at a village not far from Moscow. One day 
the present Emperor’s grandfather was riding through it 
with a small suite. As Nicholas was passing by Ivasovsky’s 
hamlet somehow His Majesty dropped his whip. The Em- 
peror, it is said, beckoned to young Ivasovsky, who was ad- 
miring the gay cavalcade, and told him to pick it up. 
Thereupon the boy approached boldly, and asked: ‘‘ Who 
are you?’ Nicholas replied: ‘‘I am the Emperor.” The 
Arminian genius added: “ If you cannot take care of your 
whip how can you take care of your subjects?” The Em- 
peror was pleased with this remark, and ordered him to be 
educated at hisown expense, and in any profession he 
chose. He took to the brush, and he is to-day the person 
whom Arminvians are proud to see rewarded by France with 
a distinction worthy of her own sense of appreciation. 


....A society has been formed in Paris under the title of 
Committee of Patrons of Foreign Students. Its object is to 
attract students to Paris, to furnish them with information 
and advice on their arrival and throughout their stay, and 
to favor the development of education in French abroad, 
and especially in the Mediterranean. The committee is 
composed of M. Pasteur, of the French Academy, as Presi 
dent; M. Boutmy, of the Institute; M. Greard, of the 
French Academy; M. Lamy, ex-Deputy; M. Lavisse, Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Letters of Paris; M. Paul Melon; 
M. Georges Picot and M. Albert Sorel, of the Institute; and 
Vicount Melchoir de Vogue, of the French Academy. 


....Mr. H. M. Stanley has sent to the Stanley and Afri 
can Exhibition in London the white cap which has been so 
often seen pictured. This cap was designed and made by 
Mr. Stanley himself from a piece of tenting at Fort Bodo, 
in the Great Forest, and was worn by him during the last 
two years of the expedition. The cap is shown in a case, 
together with a sword, richly mounted in gold and ivory, 
presented to Mr. Stanley by the late Sultan Said Barghash, 
and always recognized as a talisman by the Arabs. 

.... The venerable Sir Edwin Chadwick knew Napoleon 
III very well. ‘‘I can remember,” he says, ‘‘his once ask- 


ing me what I thought of Paris, and I replied, ‘Sire, they 


say that Augustus found Rome a city of brick, and left it 
acity a marble. If your Majesty, finding Paris fair above, 
will leave it sweet below, you will more than rival the first 
Emperor of Rome.’ Napoleon was mightly pleased with 
my suggestion, he entered very fully into the subject, and 
at my instance he directed an inquiry into the whole mat- 
ter.”’ 

.... The Empress of Germany, like other European ladies 
of position, dresses with extreme plainness for church. 
She wears, usually, a wool walking dress, wool jacket or 
ulster, simple round hat and dark gioves, and is so incon- 
spicuous a person that but for her place in the royal pew of 
the great Domkirche she would be supposed to be some 
young country matron on a first visit to the city, rather 
than the wife of the Emperor. 

....Bishop Potter and Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt are not 
only intimate personal friends, but successful fellow-work- 
ers in many charitable enterprises. The financier accom- 
panies the clergyman on his rounds among the poor for 
confirmation or for mission labors, gives good advice and 
more substantial aid, and is, in fact, a most useful and gen- 
erous “ missioner” under the directions of the energetic 
Bishop. 

..--The death is announced of Mr. James Carlyle, for- 
merly of Scotsbrig, the last surviving brother of Thomas 
Carlyle. He lived with his son at Pringle Farm, a few 
miles from the village of Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire,jwhere 
his famous brother was born. Mr. James Carlyle had a 
large circle of friends, by whom he was much esteemed, 





[June 12, 1890. 
Pebbles. 


‘WHEELS are complaining a great deal now of “that 
tired feeling.’’—Beston Post. 


--- Selfishness is the meanest and most contemptible of 
all vices—other people’s selfishness, that is.—Somerville 
Journal. i 

--»-A Wise Parent —Jimmy: “Say, Pop, what sort of 
paper shall I use to make my kite?” Pop: ‘“‘ Fly paper, my 
son.’’—Jester. 


--».“‘I’m sorry to see you so agitated,” said the churn- 
dasher to the cream. ‘Oh, never mind—I’ll be butter 
soon.’”’— Puck. 


-Most creatures are entirely harmless when they are 
asleep. But the moth does the most mischief when it is 
taking a nap.— Puck. 


--..- Awkward Miss (with an umbrella): “Beg pardon!” 
Polite Gentleman: “ Don’t mention it. I have anothereye 
left.”,—New York Weekly. 


- --The following beautiful poem on Shelley may be 
taken as a sample of memorial verse at its best: 
“So gifted-young, and ill-fated ; 
So early drowned and cremated.” 


....Bul: “ What are you doing now, Ike?’ Ike: ‘‘ Best 
thing Iever had. Got a business now that’s all prophet.” 
“What is it?” ‘Oh, weather predictions.”—Bosten 
Herald. 


----Not up on B. B.—Mr. Gallusing: ‘‘ Say, what is you, 
Uncle Jeff, a Brudderhood or a League man ?” Uncle Jeff: 
“Go on, chile, what you talking about; I’s a Baptist, I is.” 
— Bostonian. 


....J. Jay: “If we had the right each to choose a part of 
a gold watch, and I had the first choice, what part would 
you take?’ C. Keene: ‘‘ The balance, of course.’’—Jewel- 
ler’s Weekley. ° 


....He: “T notice you have a piano, Miss Clara?’’ She: 
“ Oh, yes; but it is my sister who plays on it—not me.’ 
He (rapturously): “Clara, I love you! Will you be my 
wife?”— Exchange. 


-.-.“‘ Julia,” queried her bashful lover, ‘‘ why do you wear 
such a large button on your waist belt?” ‘‘ You press the 
button,” said Julia, who owns a Kodak, “and I’ll do the 
rest.’”,—Norristown Heruld. 


....So would he.—Aunt Mary: “Poor Budge! Does 
your tooth ache yet? If ’twere mine, dear, I’d have it out 
at once.” Budge: “If ’twere yours! Well, Auntie, so 
would I.”—Harper’s Young People. 











....The new Hibernian proved to be an Irish-bull-ist as 
well assomnambulist. (‘‘ Why, Ellen! did you find your- 
self hurt when you tumbled down stairs last night ?”’ “No, 
mum, I only found myself aslape when I woked up.’’) 


.--Ethel Reddy: ‘“‘Mamma, won’t you please ask Dr. Doce 
to look at my little sick ducklings?” Mrs. Reddy: “No, 
no; runaway! Dr. Doce isn’t a bird doctor.”” Ethel Red- 
dy: “‘ Well, Papa said last night he was a quack doctor.’’— 
Puck. 


....Prominent Citizen (Chicago): ‘“‘ Who is that at the 
door?” Wite: ‘‘ Looks like a collector after your subscrip- 
tion to the World’s Fair fund?’ Prominent Citizen: 
“Quick! Hang out the smallpox flag.’—New York 
Weekly. 


...-Gazley: “A great deal of fun is made of Delaware 
for retaining the whipping-post; but there is something pa- 
triotic about it.” Spooner: ‘Indeed! Please explain.’ 
Gazlky: ‘‘ Why, the culprit is made to see stars when the 
stripes are well laid on.””—Racket. 


...."' George, dear,” coved the sweet thing, ‘‘I don’t see 
what you want me to marry you for. I am not accom- 
plished, and I can’t even cook.” ‘I know it, love,” said 
George; ‘‘that’s the reason I love you, because you can’t 
cook, and know it.”—Lawrence American. 


...-An Old Question Answered.—ferguson: ‘‘Why did 
Richard III offer to give his kingdom for a horse?’’ 


_McCusick: “ I don’t know, unless he had once paid cab hire 


in New York and thought it would be cheaper to owna 
horse, no matter what be paid forit.”—Tezas Siftings. 


... Indignant Father: “Hadn’t you done anything but 
laugh?” Boy: “No, sir.” ‘‘ And the teacher whipped you 
for that? Thescoundrel! I’llteachhim’— “ Yes; and he 
whipped me just as hard! He’sa great big man.” (Not 
quite s° indignant) “‘H’m! You musn’t laugh in school, 
Johnny. It’s against the rules ’’—Chicago Tribune. 


....Miss Honeysuckle (in some trepidation): ‘‘ Here's the 
bill for my new bonnet, Papa.”” Mr. Honeysuckle: “ Sev- 
enty-five dollars? Why, that’s remarkably cheap for so 
pretty a one; and how well it becomes you!”’ Miss Honey- 
suckle: ‘‘ Papa, I believe you are getting ready to tell me 
that I can’t go to Saratoga this Summer.’’—Brvoklyn Life. 


. She could figure to a fraction the exact esthetic action of each 

prismatic shading down to infinite detail, 

Her taste was undisputed and ’twas everywhere reputed that 
in color combinations she was never known to fail. 

She’d expend upon a ribbon all the energy of Gibbon, and to 
her a simple threading would transform the face of day. 

In the art of woman’s dressing she was great beyond ex- 
pressing ; but she bought her hub a necktie and he fainted 
dead away.—Clothier and Furnisher. : 


.... The Fatal Blunder.—The proud Boston beauty rose to 
her feet and rang the bell. “Mr. Terrapin,’’ she said, freez- 
ingly, “‘our acquaintance is at an end.” ‘For Heaven’s 
sake, Miss Osgoodson—Miriam!”’ exclaimed the thunder- 
struck young Baltimorean, “what have I done?” “Sir, 
you have spoken of the Ibsen enthusiasm as afad. Clytem- 
nestra, show this gentleman to the door.’”—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Music, 


THE sudden heat duting the middle of last week, mili- 
tated against large audiences at any sort of musical or other 
entertainments, however plentiful and attractive. Mr.Theo- 
dore Thomas, however, in course of the fourth to the ninth 
of the concerts in the delightful series he ‘s conducting 
at the Lenox Lyceum produced several novelties and had 
appreciative listeners in sufficiency. The cheerfulness and 
coolness of the beautiful up-town hall isan attraction in it- 
self; and with each evening Mr. Thomas’s small, but truly 
unexcelled orchestra has seemed to reach a more distin- 
guished plane of performance. The numbers for Tuesday 
evening were as follows: Overture to ‘‘Ruy Blas,” Mendels- 
sohn; Secondand Third Movements from theRhenish Sym- 
phony, Schumann; “ Scénes Napolitaines,’”’ Massenet; Fan- 
tasia ‘‘ Liebesnacht,’”’ P. Scharwenka; Morceau de Concert, 
Servais; Flowe1 Maidens’ Scene, from “ Parsifal,’’ Wagner; 
A Royal Marionette’s Funeral March, Gounod; two violon- 
cello solos (by Popperand Saint-Saéns); Waltz ‘‘ Hochzeit- 
kléage,” J. Strauss; Persian March, J. Strauss. On Wednes- 
day: Festival Overture, Lassen; Waltz ‘Vorstaedtler,’”’ 
Lanner; Polka Mazurka, “Ein Herz, ein Sinn,’ J. 
Strauss; Polka Schnell, *‘ Velocipede,” J. Strauss; Suite 
“The Nations,’’ Mozkowski; Overture “‘ Semiramide,” 





Rossini; Largo, Handel; Scherzo from the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’? Music, Mendelssohn; Spanish 
Rhapsody, Chabrier; Waltz ‘Thousand and One 


Nights,’ J. Strauss; Serenade, Schubert; Ballet Music 


in “Henry VILL” Saint-Saéns. Thursday evening 
(Symphony nigbt): Overture,‘‘ I@omeneus,” Mozart; 
Largo and Allegro in F Minor, Bach; Slavonic 


Dances (third book), Dvorak ; Symphony, “Im Walde,’”’ J. 
Raff, Opus 153; three selections from the ‘‘ Mastersingers 
of Niirnberg,”’ Wagner. Friday evening: Overture, ‘‘Tann- 
bhiauser,”” Wagner; Siegfried Idy), Wagner; Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey (from the ‘*‘ Dusk of the Gods’’), Wag- 
ner; Slavonic Dances (third book), Dvorak; Preludeto “The 
Deluge,” Saint-Saéns; Allegro Apassionato, E. Lalo; Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘“‘ The Preludes,” Liszt; ‘‘Loin du Bal” and 
Gavotte, Gillet; and,the “‘Pizzicato” Polka, the Waltz, “On 
the Beautiful Blue Danube’’ and Persian March, by J. 
Strauss. Saturday evening: Overture, “ Der Frieschiitz’; 
Hangarian Dances, Brahms-Dvorak; Suite (new) * Pic- 
tures from the Rhine,’’ Paul Schuniacher, Opus, 48, in six 
movements; Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers,”” Wagner; 
Air on the G string (arranged), Bach; Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody, Liszt: Polka, ‘‘Telephone” and Waltz (new), 
* Rathaus-Tavze,”’ J. Stranss; Ballet Music in “ Henry 
VII,”’ Saint-Saéns. No such scheme of music for one 
week’s summer concerts has been presented since Mr. 
Thomas carried on his evenings of orchestral music at the 
Central Park garden. The concerts will continue until 
the end of the present month, at least, and the field of the 
old and new is to be canvassed as actively by Mr. Thomas 
during their continuance as the foregoing programs indi- 
cate. 

On Monday evening was brought forward at the Casino 
before a very large audience an operetta entitled ‘‘ The 
Brazilian.’”?’ The music is by Chassaigne, with some addi- 
tions by Mr. G. Kerker, and the libretto “adapted” from the 
original French one (so far as anything of the original 
is left by the process of converting it to the purpose of the 
Casino). In commonplaceness of melody and want of 
taste, spirit and life in instrumental treatment, it can bear 
away the palm. So flimsy and colorless a score has seldom 
been beard here. As for the plot and dialog, it is saying 
a great deal to say it, but they reach a depth of dullness 
and horse-play that it is a disgrace to offer to an Ameri- 
can public as eutertainment. Such as the music is, it is 
ill-sung; and the only recognizable pretensions to acting in 
it are from Mr. Richard Carroll, a comedian with a natural 
sense of drollery, which makes the caricature of a part 
allotted to him (a traveling German professor) occasionally 
almost amusing, but never anything quite as exhilarating 
as that. The operetta is brilliantly mounted, of course, 
and in taking notice of that fact one is exasperated at such 
a waste of a scene-painter’s and costumer’s pains. To hear 
“The Brazilian” many times woald go far to reduce one to 
imbecility. It has no musical’ merit, and less than no 
merit of any other sort. It is a shame to see such a degree 
of labor bestowed upon it, or the attention paid it thata 
perverted popular taste may afford it during the sum- 
mer, 

Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has returned from his business tour in Ger- 
many, for the purpose of engaging the company that will 
be heard in New York next autumn. Mr. Gudehus, of 
Dresden, and Mr. Dippell, of Bremen, are to be the leading 
tenors, assisted by Messrs. Mueller, of Frankfort, and 
Hibbenet, of Cassel. Mrs. Mielke, of Cologne, has been 
secured as a leading soprano; and other sopranos will be 
Mrs. Moeller, of Munich, Miss Broch, of Vienna, and Miss 
Jahn, of Dresden. As principal contralto will be heard 
Mrs. Ritter, of Hamburg. The chief barytones will be 
Mr. Reichmann, and Mr. Luria, of Stuttgart. The produc- 
tion of some new opera is promised, including the 
“Roi d’Ys,” ** Esclarmonde,” and “Azrael,” together with 
anew opera by Massenet, and possibly some other novel 
ties. 

That former favorite of the public in the latter days of 
Italian opera here, Italo Campanini, has been for some 
months the subject of a report which certainly people who 
used to take pleasure in his singing aforetime will be glad 
to find justified—that the gradual loss of his once beauti- 
ful and bruadly dramatic tenor has been due to a special 


disease of the vocal chords and its recovery only a matter . 


of time and surgical skill. Itis certain that Mr. Campa- 
nini has been under treatment for some time, residing in 
this city for that purpose; and, in any case, he will deter- 
mine his usefulness and attractiveness as an artist bya 
public concert appearance in Chickering Hall this evening. 
Mr. Campanini will have the assistance of Miss Clemen- 
tine de Vere and others. 








Missions. 


HOW A BIBLE WAS PRESENTED TO THE KING 
OF KOREA. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 


THERE has been from the very beginning of missionary 
work in the Hermit Nation a desire to present a Bible to 
the King. Bible societies furnished copies to missionaries 
who as anxiously waited a favorable opportunity. The 
time came seemingly. The Minister of the Left was given 
a copy to take to the Royal Palace. He did so, told his 
Majesty what it was, and then, in the presence of the King, 
to show his disapproval and contempt, tore it to pieces. 
His act had royal sanction. When the Royal College was 
opened in 1886 all references in the text-books to God 
were carefully struck out and omitted. 

Prince Ming Yong Ik was the first Korean ambassador to 
the United States. Our people received him well, and 
from that time began the kindly feelings the Koreans have 
for Americans. 

During his visit to the United States, a distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky, high in social and official life, 
presented the Prince as the chief product of that State a 
bigh brand of old bourbon. Some, with compliments, was 
also sent to the King. 

The Christians of Kentucky naturally felt that whisky 
was not the only product of their State and resented the 
unwarranted act of the self-appointed representative. 
They wanted to show they had other and better things 
than bourbon. They wanted to wipe out the stain and 
set themselves right before the Koreans. 

They had to wait several years, but their opportunity 
came. Korea sent her first representative to Washington 
in the winter of 1887. He was received as the Minister of 
any other country, and was deeply impressed with our 
Christian civilization. Instead of finding the scum of 
society believers and attendants upon the services of the 
Church, he found the highest officials devout worshipers. 
Seeing was believing. The preconceived notions of the 
Koreans had to be modified. Christianity was not de- 
grading and only fit for coolies, as they were taught at 
home, but refining and ennobling, and adapted to the 
wealthy and intelligent as well as to the poor and igno- 
rant. The change that came over the Embassy was grad- 
ual, not instantaneous. 

Bibles and churches were found a part and parcel of our 
civilization, and not a mere accident. When our friends in 
Kentucky wrote to the Foreigo Secretary of the Legation 
asking his aid to show Korea that their State produced 
something else besides whisky, and the matter was pre- 
sented to tne Minister, the proposition was looked upon 
with favor, and he accepted the task of presenting a Bible 
to his King. Three Bibles, cne for the King of Korea, one 
for the Minister, and one for the Foreign Secretary, were 
sent to Washington, whence they in due time reached the 
throne. The presentation was made, accepted, and the 





friends in Kentucky are to be congratulated on their suc-- 


cess. 
SEOUL, KOREA. 


School and College. 


THE commencement exercises of the Tuskegee Normal 
and [Industrial School (Tuskegee, Ala.,) occurred May 29th. 
The exercises were attended by 5,000 persons, including 
all classes and all colors—some coming on cars, some 
walking ten and fifteen miles, but most came by mule 
power; either on his back or drawn by him in a common 
wagon-—the wagons alore covered ten acres. This vast 
crowd, many of whom bad never seen a school anniver- 
sary of any kind, spent the morning in witnessing the 
fifteen industries in operation and seeing the class work. In 
the afternoon the 400 students and the throng of visitors 
filled the temporaay pavilion to overflowing, and a third 
could not get tu witness the graduating exercises of the 
sixteen seniors and to hear the address of ex-Senator 
B. K. Bruce. Altho the Tuskegee School is in the heart 
of the South, the most interesting part of the day’s pro- 
ceedings was the deep interest which the native whites 
took in everything. Altho ex-Senator Brucespoke plainly 
as to the relations of the races, when he finished the 
whites crowded around him and congratulated him in the 
heartiest manner, and they seemed as happy over every- 
thing as the colored people. From the time this school 
was started nine years ago, by Principal Booker T. 
Washington, it has been under colored teachers. 











...-A large meeting of German Lutherans was held last 
week in Central Music Hall, Chicago, to protest against 
the compulsory education law of Illinois. In the Seventh 
Senatorial-district of Illinois a bitter fight between the 
champions of the compulsory school law on the one hand 
and ofthe Lutherans and Catholics on the other, resulted 
in the triumph of the former. In the Republican Sena- 
torial Convention resolutions were adopted declaring in 
favor of the compulsory education law which will guaran- 
tee to all children the opportunity of acquiring a primary 
education and familiarity with the language of the country. 


. .-The one hundred and thirty fourth annual com- 
mencement of the University of Pennsylvania was held 
last Thursday in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, A 
large class was graduated. The degreeof Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on twenty-two; that of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy on nine; that of Bachelor of Science on eighteen; three 
became Bachelors of Laws; two Masters of Laws, and eight 
Masters of Art. The degree of Ph.D. was given to Robert 
Shallcross Bow, and that of D.D. to the Rev. William 
Wilberforce Newton, A.M., and the Rev. David B. Willson, 
A.M. 


....d. Lawrence Laughlio has been recommended by the 
executive board of trustees of Cornell University to fill the 


chair of Political Economy and Finance, which has been 
vacant since Professor Andrews left it for the presidency 
of Brown University last year. Professor Laughlin is a 
Harvard graduate. 


--,-The commencement exercises of the University of 
North Carolina were held last week at Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Gifts of $22,000 to the university were announced. The 
trustees have elected Horace H. Williams, a graduate of 
the university, to the chair of Moral Philosophy. 


....Eight young women matriculatedin Barnard College 
last week, and seven of them took the entrance examina- 
tion in Greek, which is the same as that taken by candi 
dates for admission into the School of Arts of Columbia 
University. 


.... At the commencement of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, last week, Philips Breoks preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. One hundred and two students 
were graduated. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate petitions were presented from Kansas 
City for reciprocity in trade with Mexico; from New York, 
against the increase of duty on linen handkerchiefs and on 
brushes beyond the present rates—35 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. respectively; from Memphis, protesting aguinst the 
Mississippi outlet system; from New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, against further concessions to the Pacific railroads, 
and in favor of the Government taking possession of them; 
from Connecticut, in favor of the increase of duties on 
hats proposed in the McKiuley bill..... The conference re- 
port on the Military Academy Appropriation Bill was pre- 
sented, and agreed to by a vote of 35 to 8....A delegation 
of about 100 importers appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance to protest against the passage of the’ 
McKinley Tariff Bill....The Senate bills granting pen- 
sions of $50 a month to the widow of Rear-Admiral Ed- 
ward Donaldson and to the widow of Command- 
er Winslow, of the ‘‘Kearsarge,” were passed.... 
The following bills were passed: The Senate bill to pay to 
the representatives of James and William Crooks, of Can- 
ada, 35,000 for the value of a vessel seized by a United 
States vessel on Lake Ontario, on the 5th of June, 1812, 
twelve days before the declaration of war. A provision in 
the bill allowing interest was struck out..... The House 
bill appropriating 390,000 for deficiency in public printing 
—with amendments adding appropriations of $10,000 for 
compensation and mileage of Senators, and of $20,000 for 
repairs of the Barge Office builcingin New York....The 
House bill for the erection of a shop at the national arm- 
ory, Springfield, Mass., (not to cost more than $211,639).... 
The Senate bill to provide for the compulsory education of 
Indian children....Tbhe Senate bill granting right of way 
through the Indian Territory to the Hutchinson and 
Southern Railway Company (a line from Anthony, Kan., 
to a point in Grayson County, Texas)....The House bill to 
grant right of way through the Indian Territory to the 
Galena, Guthrie and Western Railway Company....The 
House bill to prevent desertions from the army, by with- 
holding part of the soldiers’ monthly pay as a deposit, etc. 
.... The Senate bill referring to the Court ef Claims the 
claim of the assignees of Addison C. Fletcher for the use 
of his patent for adhesive postal and revenue stamps.... 
Of the private pension bills taken up 120 were passed. 











....In the House of Representatives, the following bills 
were passed under suspension of the rules: A bill granting 
to the Portland and Puget Sound Railroad Company right 
of way through the Puyallup Indian reservation; and a bill 
transferring the expense of the trial of Indians for crimes 
committed on other Indians in the Territories from the 
Territories to the United States..... In the Alabama con- 
tested election case the majority resolution, seating Mc- 
Duffie, was agreed to—yeas, 130; nays, 113—and Mr. Mc- 
Duftie appeared at the bar of the House and took the oath 
of office.... The Silver bill was passed by a vote of 135 to 
119. 





FOREIGN. 


....Lord Ripon, on the 8th inst., presented to Cardinal 
Manning on behalf of the congregation of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral a check for £3,676 and an illuminated address on the 
occasion of his silver jubilee. Lord Ripon was accompanied 
by a large deputation, which included Judges Matthew and 
Stonor, William O’Brien, the Duchess of Newcastle and 
many clergymen. The Cardinal, in returning his thanks, 
said he would devote the money to completing the cathe- 
dral and clearing it of debt. 


....A letter from Major Wissman, Imperial German 
Commissioner to East Africa, has been received at Berlin, 
in which he states that the presence of cruisers on the east 
coast of Africa is not sufficient to stop the slave trade, 
which is being carried on there in spite of all the efforts 
made to suppress it. Major Wissman asserts that the only 
effective way to put a stop to the business of the slave- 
traders is to establish military garrisons at different points 
along the coast. 

... La Grand Chartreuse, the famous monastery in the 
Department of Isére, fourteen miles from Grenoble, has 
been much damaged by the explosion of a quantity of dy- 
namite. The outrage was the work of design, and is be- 


lieved to have been done by persons living in the locality, 
who took that means of venting their anger at the failure 
of an attempt made by them to extort blackmail from the 
monks in charge. 


....A great labor demonstration was made on Saturday 
lastin Hyde Park. [tis estimated that torty thousand men 
were in the procession that marched to the park, where 


fully two hundred thousand more had assembled to take 
rt in the meeting. Among the speakers were Sir Wil- 





rid Lawson, William S. Caine, M. P., John Burns, the 
labor agitator, Michael Davitt and Professor Stuart. 
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THE HOUSE SiLVER BILL. 
THE silver craze has at last captured Congress. It has 


been steadily increasing for several years both in the 
West and in the South, and Mr. Bland, of Missouri, who 
was one of the original silver men, has long since ceased 
to stand alone. Knowing how strong the sentiment is 
in favor of silver, we had hoped that there would be a 
disagreement at this session of Congress, and that noth 
ing would be done. Next to that was the hope that, if 
anything was done, the Treasury bill would be adopted. 
But it was soon apparent that while Secretary Win- 
dom’s proposition was received with great respect, it 
came far short of the wishes of the men who had been 
converted to the silver idea. The worst that we feared, 
however, will not now happen. No free coinage bili 
can secure the assent of the present Congress. 

There are a number of Representatives who are far 
from satisfied with the bill which passed the House on 
Saturday, because it does not go far enough in the di- 
rection of free coinage; but they did not make a very 
large or formidable minority, at least on the Republican 
side of the House. Their hopes are now centered in the 
Senate. There has been sume extremely wild talk in 
the Upper House on this subject, but we cannot believe 
that that staid body will so far lose its senses as essen- 
tially to change the House bill in the direction of free 
coinage. 

There are just two things that lie at the bottom of this 
demand for the unlimited coinage of silver. One is the 
fact that we have very rich mines of silver, and capital 
is interested in raising the price of it; the other is the 
desire which expressed itself in the greenback craze for 
an inflation of the currency. Thecry is, *‘More money— 
more money.” And some affect to believe that a large 
increase in the circulating medium will bring a corre- 
sponding increase in the prosperity of the country. To 
our mind this proposition is wholly unsound and exceed- 
ingly dangerous. It will tend to unsettle vaiues, to 
change business standards, and to do great mischief in 
the commercial and financial world. Tho advocated in 
the interests of the people generally as against the 
bloated capitalists of Wall Street and other monetary 
centers, 1t would ultimately, in our judgment, increase 
rather than lighten the burdens of the masses, 











We say again we do not believe that the b ll passed by 
the House is in any sense a wise fiaancial measure. The 
only comfort to be got out of it is the fact that it is ty 
no means as bad as free coinage would be. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase silver bullion to the amount of $4,500 000 monthly 
at a market price not exceeding one dollar for 371 25 100 
grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment of such 
purchases Treasury notes, which shall be redeemable on 
demand in coin, and may be re-issued when so redeemed. 
It also provides that the amount of such notes outstand- 
ing shall be neither greater nor less than the cost of the 
silver bullion held at the time in the Treasury. ‘These 
notes are to be a legal tender in payment of all debis, 
public or private, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated by contract, and shall be receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes and all public dues. 

The one provision that robs this measure of much of 
its danger ie, m our judgment, that which makes new 
notes redeemable, at the pleasure of tne holders, in bul- 
lion of a fixed gold value. This option, however, should 
have been given to the Secretary of the Treasury., Free 
coinage is provided for when the market price of silv.r 
is one dollar for 371 25 100 grains of silver. An import 
ant amendment was adopted just before the passage of 
the biil, which provides that the monthly bullion pur- 
chases shall cease when free coinuge is attained. 

The House bill will undoubtedly take the place in the 
Senate of the Senate bill, because 10 is the outcome of the 
Republican caucus and because it is obvious that if this 
bill is not passed no silver bill 1s likely to be passed at 
this session. We do not believe at ail in the present 
compulsory coinage bill of $2,000,0L0 monthly; but we 
would vastly prefer that this law should stand than 
that the new one should be enacted. The only thing 
possible now, we suppose, is to enter a protest against 
such legislation, and wait to see the results justiiy the 
protest, as they surely will. 


+ 





THREE YEARS OR FOUR. 


THE changes proposed by President Eliot at Harvard 
appear at first sight to be simply a shortening of the 
course by one year aod the reduction of the amount of 
work represented by the Bachelor’s degree by one quar- 
ter. This statement does not, however, describe them 
exactly. They are more revolutionary than this in their 
effect, being intended to abolish the American scheme 
of annual classes graduated on a four years’ curriculum 
of stuay and to substitute for ita Bachelor's degr«e rep- 
resenting a prescribed number of courses of study satis- 
factorily completed, in three years if the student isa 
rapid worker, in four if his pace is slower. 

These proposals, which have been talked of for some 
time as soon to be made public, are the logical culmina- 
tiun of the agitation which has been going on at Har- 
vard since Mr. Eliot became President. He has never 
believed in the four years’ course, and of late has come to 
bate the American curriculum with perfervid sincerity. 
The Harvard optionals which, when they were adopted, 
were thought by many teachers to unbrace every sail in 
the ship, were substantially the President’s first move 
toward the breaking up of the system of graduation ou 
the basisof a four years’ curriculum. These new meas- 
sures if adopted will complete the movement and place 
the university on a footing which has in it little trace 
of the old American college system, and is as close a re- 
production of the German university asis pussible under 
the present conditions in this country. 

Tne feature of the new scheme which has attracted 
the most attention, the proposal to shorten the four 
years to three, tho it does not appear to us any more 
radical than the entire breaking up of the class system 
and the proposition to confer aegrees on the completion 
of a certain number of courses of study, is far more 
doubtful. 

President Eliot has, moreover, put forward the time 
question in a very objectionable way, and chosen to 
discuss the new scheme on what seems to us the weakest 
point. It is a very strange thing we now hear 
that Harvard men graduate too old for a fair start io 
competition witb other young men. We have never 
suspected the younger graduate generations of be- 
ing handicapped in any way ia the race with other 
men, nor Can we see reason 10 believe that they gen- 
erally find themselves at any such disadvantage in 
muking their start. On the contrary, the facts as we 
know them show them to be winners fiom the 
start. When Harvard changed her historic sys- 
tem and for a time seemed to open her degrees 
to “soft options” there were not wanting among 
her alumni friends who warned her that preparation for 
suecess in life was not to be had in that way. President 
Eliot should be the last to raise this point. Nothing sur- 
prises us so much as to be told that the result of the long 
agitation and reconstruction at Harvard is that. the men 
are graduated too old fora fair start in the competition 
with non-graduates. We doubt it, and shall continue to 
took to the young college men of the country to vindi- 
cate their training. 

Toere is much to be said for an elastic provision of 
some kind in the college system to allow bright men to 
get on at their natural, quicker pace; but the best 
way to dothis would not seem to be one which cheapens 














the degree by making it represent a diminished amount 
of work, especially as the same end can be reached in 
other ways, as, for example, by that just adopted at Co- 
lumbia, of counting in extra work for the profess.onul 
school degree. 

The great drag on the colleges isthe preparatory 
schools, Scme of them push the boys forward eurly; 
and they all might, but do nct. There is no reason, 
theoretic or practical, why the advanced conditions fur 
admission to college should not be met by the schools 
two years earlier than they are. This ought to be done, 
and will be if the colleges continue to demand it. It is 
to be feared that the general influence of President 
Eliot’s scheme would be to let them drop back. 

Much has been said on the value of tne time element 
in education, but not a word too much. The best part 
of a man’s training is what he gets in college, and tLe 
greater proportion he can gét of his training in college, 
the better. We will not undertake to say that the class 
system is essential, and must be preserved at all hazards; 
but no one who reflects on the ssying of the Raboi that 
he had learned much from books, more from teachers, 
but most of all from his own pupils, will put a low esti- 
mate on toe training a man gets from the place he is in 
and the men he 1s with in college. 

While we must doubt the statement that college men 
are graduated too old for a fair start in life, we have to 
thank President E.iot for having opened a discussion 
which calls attention to the waste of time in the prepara- 
tory schools. When men get into college tne life there 
inspires them and drives them on under all the pressure 
they are constitutionally capable of develuping. In 
school, as a rule, this inter ambition is not to much de- 
veloped, and the impulse which carries 'he boys forward 
is littie, if anything, more than the discipline of the 
class-room, which is generally insufficient and far weak- 
er than the pressure under which men work at colleg+. 
The best part of a young man’s training is thse four 
college years. Tne whole wo:k of education is better, 
more richly, completely and efficiently organized in col- 
lege. It is aided there by a so much better environment 
and so many better accessories as 10 make it a calamity 
that abbreviates it. 

Wedo not object to the theory of graduation on equiv- 
alent courses of studs; but time is too important an ele- 
ment in education for us toallow the mutilation of 
that part of the educational system which now pro- 
duces tie best results. 

If menare graduated too laie, push back the terms of 
entrance and have them fiited earlier; or, if that can- 
not be done, try sume such plan as Columbia's, 
Education is a psychological process in which the ac- 
quisition of knowledge musi keep pace with the devel- 
opment of meatal power. You cannot teach a boy 
geometry by setting him to commit off-hand the prob- 
lems of Euclid. You must give him time to grow in. 
The rate at which he acquires the problems must not 
get ahead of the rate of his mental growth. The most 
serious danger that besets the modern methods of uni- 
versity training, and graduation on the bisis of exami- 
nation aod ** equivalent courses,” 1s ‘“‘cram.” Thas far 
the only efficient safeguard discovered against ‘* cram ” 
lies in the time element given to the college-course and 
continuous daily work. 


»— 
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A NEGRO CONFERENCE. 


THE great success and usefulness of the Mohonk In- 
dian Conference has justified Mr. A. K. Smiley in eiving 
a wide and generous invitation ‘o friends of the Negroes 
to meet at Lake Mohonok early in June and conteron tte 
imterests of tne colored race in the South. Ic was first 
suggested at the meeting of the Indian Conference last 
fall by ex-President Hayes, wno express:d the desire 
that there might he such a meeting 1n behalf of the Ne- 
gro as this which had aone so much for the Indian. 

It was the plan of the invitation to make the call as 
comprehensive as possivie, en. bracing toose who were 
jatoring tor ur especially inierested in the welfare of 
the Negro. Accurdiagly, not only teachers anid officers 
of our benevolent Northern societies at work in that 
field were invited, but representative Southern men as 
well, It is true that not many of them were present, 
and the absence of Bishop Haygood and Dr. Curry and 
others was much regretted; but it was nut caused by 
any lack of gooa will, as their letters of regret proved. 

After listening to the form. addresses, and the more 
pertinent answers by workers ir the field to questions 
put by those who are rather sharp-witted observers or 
theorists in the Ncrth, one begins to get a sense of the 
broader outlook of such a general conference as this as 
compared with the narrower range of those who are 
concerned only with the educational and religions work. 
Every one recognized that there was nothirg to com- 
pare with education as an elevating force, and the edu- 
cators were always in the post of honor; t ut we suspect 
that it isin otber lines that this Cunference will show 
itself to be a power. It must make its influence felt 
along the mere negk ct+d or disputed lines of advance, 
and those that may influence legislation; and in these 
we do not so much refer to national aid to cducation. 
On that subject the sentiment, except in the case of 
those who lovk with interest from the outside, was gen- 
erally in favor of natiunal aid; but it was not regarded 
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as an immediately practicable thing, after the successive 
failures of the Blair bill. Much more hope do we put 
in the proposition to establish postal savings-banks. We 
have often urged this as a most desirable step, but we 
were hardly prepared fur the unanimity with which 
every reference to the importance of cultivating habits 
of thrift and the acquisition of holdings of land, and the 
abolition of the credit system, led to the expression of 
the ceure that postal savings-banks might be provided 
where the poor white and colored farmer alike might 
saf- ly deposit their earnings. 

Tne spirit of optimism pervaded ali the addresses, 
Every one said that even in the black belt there 1s an 
improved condition, as there was little desire to dwell 
on the wrongs and outrages which every one knew to 
deserve the severest condemuvation. Generally, barring 
local troubles and social and political disabilities—an 
enormous exception, but one that requires time for re- 
lief—and barring the traders’ credit system, which grinds 
the ignorant black and white alike, the Negro is pretty 
fairly treated; and, if he can get started and buy him a 
farm, he can improve his position, It must be remem- 
bered that the South is not of one uniform hue, but is 
mottled; some white patches and some black, with the 
white patches growing larger and the biack ground 
smaller. Everything 1s encouraging; but the chief thing 
we of the North can do is to pour in abundant aid tor 
institutions that will educate teachers and provide in- 
dustrial instruction. By this last we do not so much 
mean instruction in industrial arts as instruction in 
getting along; getting money and keeping it, making 
progress, msk:ng homes which shall take the place of 
hovels. The Negro home is the final solution of the 
Negro problem—a home that will allow and compel self- 
respect and the respect of the community—one that will 
be an example, as well, to those that herd in hovels. We 
can then also mass our influence for such legal meas- 
ures as the enactment of a postal savings law, which 
will be of an immense indirect advantage to the Negro 
and the white man as well. 

The recommendations of the Conference are the fol- 
lowing: 


‘‘ First. Increased facilities for industrial training, not 
only in the trade«, but especially in improved agriculture; 
and for girls, 1n housebold duties that will fit them for 
home making and housekeeping. We believe in education 
which by the skilled use of the hand awakens the brain, 
stimulates ideas, creates a dissatisfaction with the un 
thrifty present, that wants thus awakened may be satisfied 
by the steady efforts of industry acquired; and we urge all 
school authorities to use industrial training, not in order 
to make the Negro a mere toiler, but to make a nobler man- 
hood and womanhood by the discipline of intelligent labor. 

“Second. The family is Grd’s unit of soeiety. The 
Christian home is the great civilizer. Ultimately in the 
homes of the colored people the problem of the colored race 
will be settled. The girls and the women of the Negro 
race must determine the character of the Negro homes. All 
the iafluences wnich tend to the purity, the intelligence 
and the beauty of the home, and to the ennohling of the 
women of the Neur» race should be systematically fostered. 
We believe that the one-rc om cabin is a social curse of the 
Negro race, as is the reservation tepee of that of the Indian. 
and the over-crowded tenement-room that of our city 
slums, Tois Conference most earnestly urges the upbuild- 
ing of the wh lesome, cleaaly, intelligent Christian home, 
and the inculcation of sound temperance principles and 
practice as of the greatest present importance to the race; 
and to the upbuilding of such homes all friends of the 
Negro in all parts of our land are urged tc use every effort. 

“Third. We recognize most gratefully the noble work 
for the education of the race already done by the people of 
the States where live most of our colored fellow-citizens 
Nearly $40,000,000 spent for this obj ct by those States 
argues weil for the future. But this sum and the $20 000.- 
000 spent by the North for the same work make only a good 
beginuing. Tne common scbool should be made more ef- 
fective. Greater pumoers of colored teachers must be stil] 
more efficiently trained at additional normal schools. The 
higher edneation must be open to the most capable Ne- 
groes. In the name of 250 years of unrequited labor, from 
which all sections of our land made profit, the people of 
the Usited States should hold it a sacred duty to educate 
the 7,000,000 of Negroes wuo, if uneducated, must be a 
suurce of the greatest danger tothe woole nation. Ina 
thoroughly Christian education is our hope for this race 
as for all other races. 

* Fourth. Lo develop a character of true manhood and 
womannood is the obj-ct alike of educatiou, of free gov- 
ernment and of Coristian civilization. We believe thut 
character can be obtained only by persistent self training 
in morality. We especially urge it upon ali who deal with 
the Negroes that they so deal asto promote a self-reliant 
morauty. Tne credit system with store pay and alien 
upon tne crop nas so uoiformly shown itseif harmful that 
We urge its avoidance wherever possible. 

“ Fifth. To promote those habits of tnrift and productive 
economy which must unde:lie the acquisition of propeity 
and the ownersnip of land, as well as all aavance in civili- 
zation, we urge the establishment by the United States 
Government of a postal savings system. We betieve that 
such banks would greatly increase the general savings 
bank business of the country, and would benefit the poorer 
People of both races, 

“Sixth. For the attainment of these ends we look to the 
enlightened Christian sentiment of the people of all parts 
ofourcouotry. The law cf mastership only through thd 
Uaselfish -ervice of our fellow-men we believe to be divinely 
given as a law of life toall Christians. To the unselfish 
service of helping the Negro to heip himseif in edacation, 








in morality, in religion, and thus io civilization and io fit- 
ness for citizenship, we fratervally invite all our fellow- 
c't zens, of whatever race, who love their country and their 
Saviour.” 

Our readers will see that the political side of the Ne- 
gro Question was purposely avoided. This probably can 
ve wholly excluded in the future. We also hope that 
another year Mr. Smiley, if he shall renew the invita- 
tiom to his hospitable home, will not fail to see that sev- 
eral thoroughly representative colored men, like Pro- 
fessor Price and Booker T. Washiogton, are present. 
The subject discussed is a vastly larger and more impcr- 
tant one than that before the Indian Conference in the 
autumn, and we believe the Conference, if made an in- 
stitution, will do incalculable good. 


_ THE SUPREME LAW OF FAITH. 


THE Constitution of the United States declares itself 
to be ‘* the supreme law of the land.” It attaches the 
attribute of supremacy to all ** the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance thereof,” and al-o extends 
this supremacy to “‘ all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States.” And, 
in order to give practical operation to this idea, it 
further declares that ‘* the judges in every Siate shall be 
bound thereby, anytuing in the constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanuing.” 

Judges and lawyers, in dealing with this Constitution, 
considered in reference to the subj+cts embraced within 
its provisions, never dispute its authority. The only 
question with them relates simply to its meaning; and 
this being ascertained by a just and proper interpreta- 
tion of its language, is the end of all dispute. The 
meaning of the words binds courts, gives to Congress 
ali iss powers, limits those powers, and determines the 
rigbts of the people. It is true that the Constitution 
may be amended by the method prescribed; but it is 
always taken just as it is at the time, ‘‘ the supreme 
law of the land,” and everything else in the civil struc- 
ture and operations of American society must yield to 
its regulations, 

What then is the Bible considered in relation to 
human faith and practice, and in reference toour moral 
and spiritual obligations to God and man, and how 
should it be treated? The time-honored answer of 
Protestant Christendom is, that the Bible, uhus consid- 
ered, is the supreme and infallible rule of faith and 
practice. It is such a rule, not because Christendom 
has accepted and affirmed it, but because it is the Word 
of God, and carries with it his supreme and infallible 
authority, in respect alike to what it teaches, whether 
nistorically or doctrinally, and also to what it com- 
mands and promises or threatens. ‘ All Scripture” 
being theopneustic, or ‘‘ given by inspiration of God,” 
t8 for this reason the supreme rule. It is enough to 
know this one fact by the affirmative faith of the under- 
standing. The law for man as to what he shall believe, 
and as to what he shall do or omit, is given in the fact 
uself, To dispute the authority of an admitted revela- 
tion from God is a stupidity and temerity, of which the 
most arrogant infidelity cannot consciously make iteelf 
guilty. He who recognizes the Bible as a divine revela- 
tion, thereby, by the terms of his faith, ends in his own 
mind all quertions as to its authority. It is not suppos- 
able that, thus thioking and thus believing, he should 
dispute this authority. When God speaks man is bound 
to believe what he says, and do what he commands. 

The real question, then, after one bas conceded the 
divine authority of the Bible, is simply this: What does 
that Book say touching a matter of history, or doctrine, 
or a duty to be done? This question does not always 
answer itself without study, and sometimes very con- 
siderable study, of the Word of God; and yet that Word 
is not so obscure, or so antiquated in its language, or so 
difficult of apprebension in its contents, as to exclude an 
answer sufficiently sure and clear for all the great pur- 
poses of religious faith and practice. The Bible is—what 
it purports to be—in fact, a revelation from God and of 
God, and is not a conundrum which nobody can under- 
stand. Common minds can sufficiently apprehend its 
teaching to know, to a definite certainty, what it 
teaches, and thus make it a practical guide. The lan- 
guage is that of common life, and the ideas are at the 
level of the ordinary apprehensive power of the human 
mind. While there is literally no end to the field of 
thought which the Biole opens, and while scholarship 
may travel in this field for ages, and yet find something 
new, unlettered minds cau enter the field and gain al! 
the knowledge they really need for the purpose of holy 
living on earth, and a blessed immortality after death. 

There is, for example, not the slightest obscurity as to 
the real character and relations of the Bible God, or a> 
to the person of the Bible Christ, or as to the purpose for 
which he came into this world, or as to the import and 
design of bis sufferings and death, or as to the condi 
tions on which sinners are to be saved by him, or as to 
the fact that men are sinners and need tne salvation of 
grace, or as to the exisience of the buman soul afte: 
death in another state of being, or as to the fact of a 
fature resurrection of the dead and a final judgment, or 
as to the connection between conduct and character in 
this life and eternal destiny in the lifeto come, The 
doctrine of God, the doctrine of Christ, the doetrine of 








salvation, the doctrine of duty alike to God and man 
and the doctrine of final destiny—all these points are 
made so plain, and are so fully and repeatedly presented 
in the Bible that the wayfaring man, tho a fool, need 
not err iu respect to them. 

But are there no mysteries in the Bible which we can- 
not explain? Yes, a plenty of them; and there are mys- 
teries every where else which we cannot explain. What 
thall we do with these mysteries? Do nothing with 
them; let them alon.; do not try to explain them; and 
never forget that *‘ the secret things belong to the Lord 
our God,” and were never intended for human explana- 
tion. Believe the Bible when it reveals a mystery just 
as impticity as you believe 1t when it prescribes the s m- 
plest duty. Believe the mystery as such, and let it stand 
assuch., God is just as good authority for a mysterious 
fact as he is for one that we can fully understand. Our 
capacity to understand all that is revealed, is not the 
condition of accepting as true what is revealed. There 
is a sense in which we do not understand anything, ever 
that which, because familiar, seems the simplest; and 
we hence need not be surprised to find mysteries to us 
in the Word of God, The surprise would be if the fact 
were otherwise. 

In a word, reader, treat the Bible, in respect to every 
subjct that comes within the scope of its teacning, as 
the supreme law of faith; read it as such; study it as 
such; seek by study to ascertain its true meaning, when 
you have found that meaning, accept it as true, no mat- 
ter what stands opposed to it; believe right on, and be- 
lieve forever; say to yourself, as Paul said, ‘* Let God be 
true and every man a liar” who contradicts him; let 
this be the fixed and permanent condition of your wind; 
and you will best, to your own satisfaction. and for the 
comfort of your heart, solve the great prob!em of relig- 
ious faith and practice. The more you trust the Bible 
the more power it will have with you, and the greater 
the blessings which it will impart to you. A half-faith 
is not the right kind. Ic doubts too much to be a power. 


- 


Editorial Ustes. 


OUR ample pages present this week the usual variety of 
intellectual fare. The three poems on the first page, by 
William Wilfred Campbell, Edith M. Thomas and Graham 
R. Tomson, tho unlike in form and thought, are equal im 
excellence. The articles by Dr. Curtiss, describing his ex- 
perience as a student in Leipzig; by Dr. A. H Bradford, 
giving a critical view of the Norwegian dramatist, Ibsen; 
by Douglas Sladen, the first of a series on the Younger 
American Poets; by Professor Bowne, in continuation of 
his philosopic studies; by Dr. S. T. Spear, on Christ as the 
Forerunner; by Professor Sumner, on Liberty and Machin- 
ery; by Dr. Groff, on the management of charitable insti- 
tutions, and by Kate Foote, descriptive of Washington 
men and things, are instructive, entertaining and valua- 
ble, each in its own way. For the rest, Susan Hayes Ward 
gives some notes of the late Exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists; F. B. Stanford contributes an enjoyable 
story; E. P. Powell notes some curious effects of climate on 
vegetation, and C. E. Bamford writes of coniferous trees. 
In our Religious Intelligence Department we give full re- 
ports of the proceedings of the two Reformed General 
Synods and their action on the union question; also a suc- 
cinct account of what the Congregationalists said at Sara- 
toga. 








HowEVER the Presbyterian press may have differed before 
the Assembly met as to the desirability of any revision 
whatever, it seems to be united now in sweet content, 7he 
Interior regards revi ion as already accumplished; and, as 
a result, “*‘ burdens have fallen away,” *‘ hindrances’’ have 
been removed, and ‘‘repulsiong have disappeared.’”’ The 
Presbyterian Journal, which fougnt mightily against re- 
vision, advises all to *‘ possess their souls with patience.” 
*The Confession,” it says, ‘‘ will not be marred. It has 
been cast into the furnace of that committee; but it will 
come out uosinged, for with it there is one like unto the 
Son of God.” Itis very nice in the Journal thus to allay 
the fears it did so much to call up before the Assewbiy 
met. Even The National Presbyterian, which was so 
violent in its arraignment of men like Dr Crosby, Dr. 
Tnompson and Dr. Parkhurst, declares itself to be “‘happy.”’ 
[t solemnly assures us that ‘from the first it bas hada 
large confidence in the mass of our ministers and elders, 
but it had not ventured to hope for action so conservative 
and orthodox as that of the Assembly; and, much less, 
that it could be adopted with essenti-1 unanimity.’’ Well; 
people differ in the way they express their confidence. lt 
is good, nevertheless, to know that all anti revisionists are, 
after all, so very friendly to revision. 


THE Catholic Review pours ridicule on the story of the 
Rev. J. Milton Greene, D.D., a Presbyterian missionary of 
nigh standing in Mexico, of the massacre at El Carro of 
Protestant Christians and the destruction of their place of 
worsbip. lt thus gives the story: 

* All went well until a priest of E! Carro took it into his head 
to murder the sectarian foid. At three o’clock in the afternoon 


of April 28th he assembled his ccngregation according to pre- 
vious notice, and gave orders that the gospeliers should be 
wiped out in theirown blood. He gave to each one as a badge 
of distinction a red or green cross.and sent them forth. They 
shot at several Protestants, wreckea the church, and chased 





the minister and his family into the woods, and cut off the head 
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of a person who had earned his soup by the Gospel. They only 
failed to destroy the Rev. Dr. J. Milton Greene, and now he 
wanders over the pages of the New York Evangelist armed to 
the teeth for truth, and slaugthers her in paragraphs.” 

If the Catholic Review does not believe the story to be true 
it ought to show wherein it is false. A story of this kind 
told by a man of unimpeachable veracity like Dr. Greene 
is net to be overthrown by ridicule. Ridicule seems to us 
a very poor weapon with which to meet a straightforward 
charge of murder, accompanied by abundant particulars. 


WE thank The Conqregationalist for the kindly tone 
with which, tho charging us with “‘Christian disingenuous- 
ness,”’ it expresses its regret at differing from a paper 
“ with most of whose utterances we are always pieased to 
sympathize.”” It proceeds to lay open. in extenso, Paul’s 
directions that the women in Corinth and Ephesus sbould 
be seen and not heard in public worship—and not seen 
much, we imagine, under the veils with which their heads 
were “covered.” It draws out Paul’s arguments on the in 
feriority and subjection of women, taken from Eve’s baving 
eaten the forbidden fruit a little before Adam, and thus 
enforces its previous conclusion that the Oberlin ministry 
cannot license their seminary woman student to preach, 
without flying “squarely in the face of any effectual doc- 
trine of inspiration.” - We shall be satisfied to say, as The 
Congregationalist did in its late comment on the Atlanta 
University, that we do not see it so; and in lieu of full argu- 
ment we will refer to the fact that most of our churches 
of all denominations, have by their encouragement of 
women’s speaking in public, left our contemporary’s inter- 
pretation far behind them; and perhaps we may referto a 
long and full discussion of the subject some years ago in 
Congregational circles about Chicago, when the doctrine 
that women should not vote in church meetings was suc- 
cessfully resisted by Professor Haven. It is too late nowto 
try to quote Paul against the women. Such use of him 
must be wrong, and Professor Haven showed where. But 
our esteemed friend is chiefly troubled because we drew a 
parallel between the way folks used to talk about geology, 
etc., and the way it yet talks about woman’s sphere. It 
says: 

“No sacred writer ever declared himself on these other sub- 

jects with a definiteness like that of Paul in the matter in hand. 
Good men used to think that the Sabbath began on Saturday 
night, and that to deny it wasto deny the Bible; but it would 
be disingenuous to assume that the passing away of that tempo- 
rary conviction, founded upon an inference from the“ evening- 
morning” of the Hebrew days, can justify the notion that Paul’s 
five times repeated and re-argued proposition can, by a like proc- 
ess, be made to melt into thin air as the baseless fabric of a 
vision, without impairing the revelation of which it forms an 
essential part.” 
Hardly so. “In six days the Lord made heaven and earth”; 
that is quite as definite as what Paul said. And when it 
comes tothe Sabbath, there is not only the injunction for 
the seventh day as definite as words can make it, but reason 
given also, in the ordination of the week and the Sabbath 
as a memorial of creation, as definite as any reason given 
by Paul for the subjection of women. And yet the whole 
Church has given it up with no repeal and no history of the 
change, simply because times and conditions bad altered. 
We have too much reverence for the doctrine of inspira- 
tion to endanger it ae does The Congregationalist when it 
repeats the argument of the Seventh Day Baptists. 





THAT New York bears no malice toward Chicago, because 
Chicago succeeded in winning the World’s Fair, has been 
shown again and again. We have not only congratulated 
Chicago, but we have promised her all the assistance we 
can give to make the Fair a success. Last week we sent 
her our own Chauncey M. Depew, upon whom we relied so 
largely to see the great enterprise through if it should be 
held in our own city. Mr. Depew delivered a very fine 
address to the Chicago people in Music Hall, setting 
forth very eloquently the objects of the enterprise and 
showing what America has done for the world, and what 
we owe to Columbus. One of the benefits he referred to as 
likely to come from holding the great Fair in Chicago is 
that the Fast will come to understand the West better and 
the West to appreciate the East more fully. He says: 

“ Multitudes in the East believe the West given up wholly to 

the pursuit of money and deficientin culture and refinement 
and in organized and intelligent communities. Multitudes in 
the West regard the people of the East as effete and weak--ex- 
creacences on the body politic, or leeches in the form of gold 
bugs and coupon-cutters.” 
There is so much truth in this statemeut that it is perhaps 
worth while to hold a national and international Fair 
in the chief city of the West, just to remove this misunder- 
standing and beget a higher mutual appreciation. 





THE Constitution makes it the duty of Congress to take 
a census of the population of the United States once in 
every term of ten years, “‘in such manner as they [Con- 
gress) shall by law direct.”” The primary object is to fix 
the proper ratio for representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The duty implies the power of Congress to 
legislate on the subject, and to provide for enforcing such 
legislation upon the people. How much,if anything, 
beyond the matter of mere enumeration shall be ineluded 
in such a census, and what it shall be, are questions for 
Congress in its wisdom to determine; and when it has so 
determined by law, the plain and obvious duty of the peo- 
ple is to conform their practice thereto, and answer truth- 
fully all the questions proposed to them. They should do 
so because law requires it amd because the statistical in- 
formation thereby gained, while not giving general pub- 
licity to private and individual affairs, is of public value 
in tables of statistica. We see no just objection to a single 
one of the thirty questions required to be answered in the 
taking of the present census; and we recommend every one 
of our readers to answer every one of them according to 
the tacts. The effort of a few newspapers to stir up a pop- 
ular resistance and refusal to answer some of these ques- 
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tions, is,in our judgment, a misplaced zeal. We think 
that editorial skill and ingenuity can be much better em- 
ployed. All good and order-loving citizens will obey the 
law, no matter what these newspapers say. 


THE General Term of the Supreme Court has affirmed the 
conviction and sentence of ex-Sheriff Flack and son; 
and this, unless relief be obtained from the Court of Ap- 
peals, consigns the former tothe Tombs for two months, 
wita a fine of $500, and the latter to the penitentiary for 
four months with a similar fine. The penalty in each case 
is richly deserved, and it is to be regretted that it is not 
more severe. Both were engaged in a criminal conspiracy 
to procure a fraudulent divorce. In regard to Judge Book- 
staver, the court said: 

“Judge Bookstaver had no right to direct Meeksto commit acts 

which under no circumstances cou!d be other than criminal. He 
had no power to direct the commission of forgery and perjury. 
upon which to found a decree, so as to shield the party following 
the direction from the consequences of his acts. But Judge 
Bookstaver, if he did so direct, had no power to direct the com- 
mission of acts which would result necessarily in the perpetra- 
tion of a fraud upon the court. The Judge is not the court. He 
is the mere servant and administrator of the law. Judges are 
servants of the people, to perform their duties in accordance 
with the law. A judge is utterly without jurisdiction to direct 
the pertormance of acts which must necessarily result in fraud 
and render absolutely void all action thereon. Such a case is 
not the case of an error of judgment, but is the case of the per- 
version of judgment. 
Judge Bovkstaver escaped indictment for his conduct in 
this case by reason of his judicial position: and then he 
escaped impeachment through the white-washing report of 
the Assembly’s Judiciary Committee. His continuance on 
the Bench is an unseemly spectacle; andif he were to resign 
office he would’ simply consult the proprieties of hisown 
situation. 


.... The bill which has been reported to the House by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs makes a total appropriation 
of about two millions of dollars, including unexpended 
balances, for Indian education the coming year. Thisa 
substantial advance over last year, representing an in- 
crease of about $625,000 available to the Commissiorer of 
Indian Affairs for the education of the Indians. Upward 
of $87,700 of this increase is for general school purposes, 
$45,000 of it is for school buildings, and $255,000 of it is 
a lump sum appropriation to the Sioux. A large part of 
the remainder of the increase goes to the benefit of the 
training schools, where it is much needed. We heartily 
commend the Committee for this advance, and we trust it 
will be ratified by the House, and that when it comes to the 
Senate the Senate will not cut it down, but rather, if any 
change is made init, enlarge the appropriation. Every dol- 
lar of the amount asked for is needed, and the country can 
make no better investment than $2,000,000 or $2,500,000 a 
year for the education and civilization of the red man. 


....Col. Andrew D. Baird has been nominated by the 
President for Postmaster of Brooklyn. The term of the 
present postmaster, Mr. Hendrix, has expired, and he now 
retires from an office which he has made second to none in 
the United States in efficiency. If Mr. Hendrix was ap- 
pointed to advance the interests of the Democratic Party 
in Brooklyn, he has not done it in the usual way. He 
retained nearly all the old clerks and did not make a clean 
sweep like some other Democratic postmasters. The office 
has been administered on business principles; and itis a 
pity that it cannot be continued for at least another term 
in the same hands. It may be that Colonel Baird will 
make an equally efficient postmaster; bat it is entirely a 
pew business to him and it is hardly to be expected that 
he should prove from the beginning to be as good a post- 
master as the one he is to succeed. 


....The importers descended upon the Senate Tariff 
Committee last week and entered a very strong protest 
against the McKinley bill as ‘‘an example of the worst 
kind of class legislation. In fact it discriminates against 
the importer and in favor of the domestic manufacturer.” 
This is a very fair statement of the issue raised by the 
McKinley Tariff bill. The importer represents, of course, 
foreign manufacturers. The bill is not formulated inthe 
interest of foreign manufacturers but of domestic manu- 
tacturers. If there must be discrimination between the 
two, we as Protectionists have no hesitation in saying that 
the discrimination should be in favor of our own manufac- 
turers and not against them. 


.-..Democratic prophecies are like dreams; they are to 
be interpreted by contraries. When Mr. Cleveland’s fa- 
mous free trade message was published, Oregon, which 
till then had given a very narrow Republican majority, 
responded by a majority of 7,400 for the Republican candi- 
date for Congress. Last week the Illinois Democratic Con- 
vention solemnly condemned the McKinley bill as a “crime 
and conspiracy to impoveriso the masses.’’ But Oregon 
again responded with a larger Republican majority for its 
Congressman than ever before. This strong popular ex- 
pression of faith in Protection is made all the more em- 
phatic by the fact that the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Oregon was elected. 


...-Congressman Bayne, who has been a very useful 
representative of the Twenty-third Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, performed a coup d’état last week. He 
allowed the canvass to be made for his renomination, and 
then when the convention met suddenly withdrew his 
name and turned the nomination over to ex-United States 
District-Attorney Stone. We are not surprised that great 
indignation was aroused in the district, and that fair- 
minded men refuse to support a candidate nominated by 
trick. 


....One of the happiest events we have recorded recently 
is the issue of the negotiations between the two Reformed 
Churches, Dutch and German, by which they enter 
upon relations that will eventually, we hope, end in their 
becoming organically one. Their theological difference 
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was not, we believe, so much as mentioned, and yet it 
would seem to be very formidable, if we may judge by 
words; one espouses the sublapsarian view the other the 
supralapsarian. 


..-.It seems that the German Emperor is not at all 
pleased with many of Prince Bismarck’s utterances 
through the press. He has notified him that these utter- 
ances must be discontinued, or the consequences will be of 
a serious character. Old men, who have in other days 
wielded great power, are not always discreet when this 
power has passed from them into other hands.. 


...-The venerable Senator Morrill. of Vermont, now 
past the eightieth year of his age, last week addressed 
the Senate of the United States on the silver question, 
and, in the elements of good sense and solid thinking, 
made a contrast with the silver orators who had preceded 
him on this subject. The Senate will do well to heed the 
counsel of the wise statesman. 


..-. The game of the silver men is that the Government 
shall pay all the cost of coining silver dollars, that the de- 
positors of silver bullion for coinage shall reap all the 
profit accruing from the difference between the nomi- 
nal and the bullion value of these dollars, and that the 
people in the end shall stand all the losses. Thisis just what 
free coinage means. 


--..A correspondent referrirg to the statement of Dr. 
C. E. W. Dobbs in our columns to the effect that the white 
Baptists, numbering 1,194,520, are in the lead numerically 
in the South, calls attention to the fact that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, returns over 1,200,000 members 
and may therefore rightly claim to be the leading denomi- 
nation in the South. > 


..-. Wecall attention to our report of the Saratoga meet- 
ing of the American Home Missionary Society. The indi- 
cations of the prosperity of the Society are strong; but it 
has need for enlarged means. Let every supporter of it 
make a note of this fact and plan for an increase of 
contribution when collections for it are taken. 


.... Speaker Reed has earned the profound respect and 
gratitude of his party for his course in Congress; and his 
unanimous re-nomination by the people of his district in 
Maine is heartily applauded by his numerous admirers all 
over the country. We want him in Congress until he is 
called to a higher position. 


....Prince Bismarck, with all his renown, is greatly in 
danger of disfiguring his private life and his old age by 
becoming a “ political sorehead.”’ His friends should ad- 
vise him gracefully to accept his situation, and content 
himself, so far as this world is concerned, with the honors 
of the past. 


....x-President Cleveland, in a recent letter, said that 
the fight over the Tariff question “ isn’t over yet.” We 
suppose not; yet there 1s no doubt as to the final victory. 
Protection has won, and is bound to win, whether the fight 
be long or short. 





... Fifteen States have, within about three years, enacted 
Ballot Reform laws. The movement has been a rapid one, 
and will in the end extend to every State in the Union, 
and greatly contribute to the improvement of our elec- 
toral system. 

....- Representative Cheade is outspoken against Civil 
Service Reform. He does not believe in continuing men 
in office. His constituents in Indiana have taken him at 
his word and nominated another man to succeed him. 


....No address given at Lake Mohonk attracted more ad- 
miration for its good sense and strength than that of our 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. Harris. 

....President Harrison has earned the thanks of the 


whole country by the veto of another extravagant public 
building bill. 








JESUS comes to this lost world with the mercy and 
the authority of God, offering the one for our acceptance, 
and presenting the other for our obedience. 


...-A devoted Christian was in the habit of saying: “I 
am so busy in thanking God for his mercies that'I really 
have no time to spare for any complaints.’’ The more we 
thank God the more occasions we shall see for doing so. 


....The theory of adapting the preaching of the Gospel 
to the times may be carried so far as effectually to run the 
Gospel into the ground, and substitute for it another gos- 
pel derived from the times. This is a monstrous perversion 
of the true idea of preaching. 


....-Paul said: ‘‘ Let God be true, but every man a liar.’ 
(Rom. iii, 4.) This isastrong way of saying that what 
God says is always to be accepted as true, and that if man 
contradicts it, then what he says is to be regarded as false. 
This is good sense, good religion, and good orthodoxy. 

....Dr. Schaff remarks that ‘‘the unseen God,’’ when 
contemplated as being ‘“‘out of Christ,” is ‘‘a mere ab- 
straction.”’ This ia not true. Christ is the best revelation 
of God ever made to this world; but it is not true that God 
as made known in his works is:‘‘a mere abstraction.” 
Paul did not so think. (Rom. i, 20.) 


....In religion, as well as in other matters, it is never 
wise to attempt to be too wise. What one cannot know he 
had better not try to know. A quiet and uncomplaining 
contentment with the actual limitations of human know!l- 
edge, as fixed by God, is one of the marks of true wisdom, 
and also indispensable to intellectual composure. 


....Jesus said in respect to Judas: “Good were it for 
that man if he had never been born.”” A Christian writer 
thus comments on this language: 

* “Words of immeasurable ruin, words of immeasurable wo— 
and the more terrible because uttered by lips of immeasurable 
love; words capable, if any are capable, of revealing to the lost 
soul of the traitor all the black gulf of horror that was yawn- 








ing before his feet.” 
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GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THE eighty-fourth session of the General Synod of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in America began on Wednes- 
day, June 4th, in the Reformed Church, at Asbury Park, 
N. J., of which the Rev. Dr. Ezekiel C. Scudder, formerly 
of the Arcot Mission, India, is the pastor. In the absence 
of the President, the Rev. Evert. Vau Slyke, D.D., of Cat- 
skill, N. Y., on account of serious illness, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Christian Vanderveen, of the Particular Synod of 
Chicago, called the Synod to order and acted as president 
untif the new organization was effected. The Rev. James 
Romeyn Berry, D.D., of Rhinebeck, N. Y., was elected 
President on the third ballot, his principal competitor 
being the Rev. Wesley R. Davis, D.D., of Brooklyn. The 
Rev. Egbert Winter, of the Synod of Chicago, was elected 
Vice-President. Dr. Berry was president of the Particular 
Synod of New York, in 1889, and has all the qualities of a 
dignified, genial and experienced presiding officer. Dr. 
Vanderveen preached the annual Synodical sermon in the 
evening from Rev. iv, 6-11—‘* And before the throne there 
wasa sea of glass like unto crystal,” etc. After a few 
prefatory remarks concerning the short notice at which it 
was prepared, and oftender solicitude for the former 
president in his illness, and with brief references to the 
state of the Church, the discourse was entirely devoted toan 
exposition of the apocalyptic vision, and its relation to the 
signs of the times. It abounded in poetic imagery, vivid 
descriptions, and striking applications to the present period 
of the world. 

The personnel of this Synod is remarkable for the large 
number of new delegates, while there are comparatively 
few of the noted leaders present. But it bids fair to be an 
excellent working assembly of earnest men, with a high 
average of good common sense and intelligent devotion to 
the interests of the whole Church. To such men the meet- 
ings of the General Synod are educating processes, train- 
ing them for future service in the school of Christ. The 
namés of 173 delegates are on the printed roll, but others 
have since appeared and more will come, making, with 
corresponding members, etc., in all, when full, about 200 
persons. The remaining sessions are to be held in Eauca- 
tional Hall, a spacious and convenient building for the 
Synod and all visitors. 

On Thursday morning the most important business was 
the consideration of the report of a special committee ap- 
pointed last year upon the preparation of a new Hymn and 
Tune Book. The Chairman, W. H. Clark, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, addressed the Synod upon the report, explaining 
the work accomplished, and requesting its sanction by the 
Syuod. As usual, upon such subjects, an extended discus- 
sion developed many questions, opinions, suggestions and 
motions, the result being a reference back to the commit- 
tee to make further and final report at this session spe- 
cially upon measures to be taken for publishing the book. 
Those who have examined it critically, both as to hymnol- 
ogy and music, agree that it is one of the best books of its 
class. Its name will be “The Church Hymnary.”’ The 
musical compiler is Mr. Edwin A. Bedell, the accomplished 
organist of the Second Reformed Church in Albany. 
There are already several older Psalm, Hymn and Tune 
Books used in these churches under former constitutional 
sanction of the General Synod, besides some that have no 
such authority. It is hoped that this new book will gradu- 
ally supplant some, if not all, of the others, and will prove 
‘*a means of grace’’ as well as a help in sacred song to all 
who use it. 

The afternoon session of Thursday was chiefly devoted to 
hearing reports of committees, among which was one re- 
vising some of the provisions of the ‘‘ Widows’,’”’ or *‘ Relief 
Fund.” The most important change was the limitation of 
the age of future subscribers to the Fund at sixty years. 
This fund, which is an old one, is a sort of mutual benefit 
insurance company, restricted to actual subscribers or to 
ministers for whom their churches contribute the uniform 
stipulated payment of twenty dollars per annum. The 
Disabled Ministers’ Fund, which is upon a different basis, 
is for the advantage of aged and infirm clergymen and the 
families of deceased ministers, upon recommendation of 
the Classes to which they belong. 

The President having announced the stunding commit- 
tees at noon, the business will pass principally through 
their hands for debate and decision. Reports, communica- 
tions, overtures, memorials, an appeal case, etc., followed 
quickly and were referred to proper committees. In the 

evening the Lord’s Supper was celebrated at the Reformed 
Church, which was overcrowded and intensely heated by 
the out-door temperature and the glaring gas-lights. The 
President, Dr. Berry, presided and read the liturgical office 
for the observance; and addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Davis, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. J. Talmage 
Bergen, of Michigan. 

Friday Morning.—The Committee on ‘‘The Church 
Hymnary”’ reported that satisfactory arrangements have 
been concluded with the publishers and the Board of Pub- 
lication for the issue of the new book at $1.35 per copy for 
introduction to congregations, and $1.50 for single copies, 
long price. These prices are not to be increased while the 
copyright holds good, which in all, including renewals, 
will be forty-two years! A small edition, without music, 
is also to be issued at lower rates. The report was adopted 
with only one dissenting voice. The Rev. W. J. R. Tayior, 
D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the American Sabbath 
Union, addressed the Synod respecting the nature and 
work of this, the only national institution of its kind, and 
upon the necessity, conditions, hindrances and encourage- 
ments of Sabbath observance and Sabbath reform in the 
United States. After his speech the Kav. Dr. T. W. Cham- 
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warmly to the confidence and support of the churches. 

At the opening of the afternoon session a report on Sys- 
tematic Beneficence was read by the Rev. George S. Bish- 
op. D.D., and adopted without debate. Next came the 
order of the day, the final Report of the Special Committee 
appointed in 1887 upon the Union of the Reformed 
Churches, which was read by the chairman, the Rev. W. 
J.R. Taylor, D.D. After a few preliminary statements of 
the conferences of the Joint Committee of the two Churches 
during the past three years, the full report was read, from 
which we extract the following conclusion of their deliber- 
ations: 


“ After considering the subject in all its bearings the Com- 
mittee finally concluded to recommend what may be designated 
a Federal Univn of our two Reformed Churches in a new Judi- 
catory. composed of delegates from each of the churches, and 
clothed with such powers as might be designated in the Act of 
Union. This supreme Judicatory should be so constituted as to 
give due representation, but not undue predominance, to either 
of the heretofore separate denominations, should have ultimate 
authority in matters pertaining to the establishment of new 
missions, domestic and foreign. the establishment of new educa- 
tional institutions of the superior grades, and the several inter- 
ests of religious publications, but not to interfere authoritative- 
ly with existing missions, educational institutions or publica- 
tions until, or unless, freely committed to it by those under 
whose control they now exist. It might have power to advise as 
to combinations and other modifications of existing missions 
or educational institutions, etc., and further might consider, 
advise and recommend in whatever matter it might judge to be 
for the welfare and advanct meot of the Redeemer’s Kingdom: 
but should exercise authority only in matters expressly com- 
mitted to it by the Constitution by which it would be created. or 
freely surrendered to it by the constituent denominations in the 
union. 

“Such a federal organic union would leave rocm fur and 
perhaps inyite to membersbipinit, other Presbyterial Reformed 
Churches now one with us in faith and order, thus looking for- 
ward to one national and perhaps international Reformed 
Charch, including all of like faith and order. 

“If this suggestion and general plan are adopted by both Gen- 
eral Synods, it will be necessary, of course, to appoint, each one, 
a commission to elaborate and prepare it for presentation to the 
two Churches as soon as may be practicable.” 


The report of the special committee then presents the 
following argument in support of the Federal Union pro- 
posed: 


“In their own action upon this question your Committee have 
been governed mainly by the facts and arguments for union, 
which are set forth in the printed volume of Proceedings of the 
Conference held in Philadelphia in 1888. More extended study 
of the whole subject bas convinced us that if a happy Federal 
Union were formed under a constitution somewhat like the 
Union of the States with the general government of the United 
States, it would promote the vital interests of the con- 
tracting parties, strengthen the bonds of the Reformed 
Charches in our land, and lead to still greater union of Churches 
holding the same essential faith and polity, and called to the 
same aggressive and widening Christ-like work. 

* As between our two Reformed Churches the case is this: We 
have many things in common, the same venerable name, the 
same Heidelberg Catechism, the same system of Church gov- 
ernment, the same sacraments, and largely the same liturgical 
offices. We have the same birthright of New Testament privi- 
leges and honors coming to us lineally through the struggles and 
triumphs and legacies of the Reformation. For eighty years our 
Church was the foster-mother of this child-church which has 
outgrown her. Our territorial division is almost entirely on par, 
allel lines of latitude; our synods and classes only touch each 
other without colliding: we are already practically united in 
our missions in Japan, we are actually united in the Aliiance 
of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system. We 
represent ‘the common faith’ to the myriads of immigrants 
who have come apd are coming from the mother lands, 
If united, we would have peculiar facilities and oppor- 
tunities for Home Missionary work, reaching out from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. Our jointure wou'd give us the 
weight and prestige, the power and possibilities ot a very large 
national communion in the march of Christianity across the con- 
tinent. We would thus make a practical and exemplary mani- 
festation of living, realistic Christian and Church Unity, re- 
moving old barriers, lengthening our cords, strengthening our 
stakes, and presenting a solid front against the combined forces 
of the *‘ Enemies of the Cross of Christ.’ We could then move 
forward witb richer experience, larger resources, bigher aims 
and mightier motive power to accomplish our mission as a 
United and Reformed Church, to bring the world to Christ. 

“These arguments are the more urgent in view of the vontem- 
poraneous movements toward organized Christian and Church 
union which characterize these latter days. Great eccl esiasti- 
cal communiovs, differing as widely as the Church cf England, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country have 
stretched out their hands, lamely it may be, but really indeed, 

toward their brethren of Preebyterian, Congregational and Re- 
formed Churches, feeling after some common ground of practi- 
cal fellowship in faith and practice. But none of these denom- 
inations are so near to each other as these two Reformed 
Churches are to-day; and, therefore, none are more ‘in bonds 
for Christ’s sake’ to put away their differences and to become 
one body in him who is our Head. 

**For these reasons we believe that a Plan of Union can be 
prepared, if so authorized by this Synod, which will sacrifice no, 
principles of the truth which we have received of the Lord, 
through our forefathers; and which will not involve the least 
invasion of trust funds, corporate rights and institutionat inter. 
ests. It would bea Federa} Union, not fusion, not absorption, 
not loss of our individual ecclesiastical identity. It would leave 
each Church to follow its own historical precedents, subject only 
tosuch powers a8 may be mutually conceded for the common 
welfare of the United Church under its organic constitutional 
law. 

“This idea of Federal Union is not original with the illus- 
trious framers of our national Constitution. It dates far back 
of them to John Calvin and the representative system of Church 
and Civil government, which he found in the New Testament 
Scriptures and in the structure of the primitive Apostolic Chris_ 
tian Church. Itis immanent in the entire presbyterial organi- 
zation and movement of the Retormed Churches of Cnristen- 
dom. The Presbytery or Classis is the Federal Union of the 
individual churches. The District or Particular Synod is the 
Federal Union of the individual Classes or Presbyteries. The 
General Synod or the General Assembly is the Federal Union of 
the individual Synods. A Federal Union of General Synods or 
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for the unification of hitherto separated yet affiliated denomi- 
ations like our own. 

“The problems and difficulties attending the formation of 
such a union have been carefully discussed by the joint com- 
mittees. We believe that they can be solved satisfactorily Ly 
candor, patience and a generous and just consideration and ad- 
justment of the rights, privileges and liberties which are essen- 
tial to a lasting and growing union. And these will be best 
promoted by personal and official brotherly intercourse, and by 
that fellowship in the service of Christ and his Church of 
which your Committee have had a foretaste in these last three 
years of.conference with their brethren of the sister Church. 
But should these efforts fail we fear it may be for a long time 
hence, if not until the millennial sun shall streak the eastern 
sky. 

“The times are propitious. We are not troubled with the 
controversies that are agitating other evangelical Churches. 
We may be gainers by them if we present a united front to the 
country with our three great and blessed scriptural symt ols of 
doctrihe, each one interpreting the others, and leaving room 
for Christian liberty in the exposition of these sacred heir- 
looms of the dogmatic, experimental and practical theology of 
the Reformed Churches. 

Our democratic republican system of church government, har- 
monizing so nearly with thet of the nation, the States and local 
communities in city and country, is both popular and scriptur- 
al; and this also tends to Federal Union, as we have shown. 
‘But another very important aspect of this subject appeals ur- 
gently toour own branch of the Church. Ourgrowth forthe last 
thirty years has been mostly in the West. What we have gained in 
new enterprises at the East bas been sadly offset by the absolute 
less or the decadence and the transfer of churches that were 
once large and flourishing and among the strongest of our 
communion. This is especially true of the great cities and of 
some of the suburbs where the population is continually 
changing, and whence the old and stately pillars have passed 
away. many of them with the edifices in which they worshiped 
the Lord. These facts have led some of our ministers and 
members to doubt the long continuance of our separate denom- 
inational life. Others who do not share these forebodings, fully 
realize the difficulty of holding our own and going forward 
where we have no ancestral ties and denominational rallying 
points. The remedy lies not in narrowing our spirit, ministries 
and work down to sectarian littieness; not in dragging wearily 
along the years, carrying burdens that are tooheavy for us: not 
in straining our little strengh to do the impracticable and the 
impossible. Much less can we live a noble church life in this 
progressive period by sounding the praises of our ancestors and 
glorifying while we do not imitate their heroic faith and 
mighty works. 

* But here is ‘an open and effectual door of entrance’ upon a 
new career of increasing activity and usefulness. There will 
be one denomination less and one greater Church. Each 
branch of it will feel the inspiration of the one mission that 
both must fulfill. Prejudices wane and vanish in the sweet- 
ness and light of holy fellowships; ‘and the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding’ (and misunderstanding also) will 
keep our minds and hearts in the love and power of the ever- 
lasting Gospel. 

“We should have no more fear of being Germanized by such 
a union than we have of being Hollandized by the increasing 
immigration from the Netheriands. The English Synods of our 
sister Church had in 1888 1,156 congregations, and the German 
Synod only 312. The English Synods reported 135,456 members, 
and the German Synods 41,481 members. In our own denomi- 
nation at the same time there were between 90 and 160 Dutch 
Reformed churches holding their services in the Hollandish 
language and about 40in the German. About 400—about one- 
half—of the ministers in the Reformed Church of the United 
States can use the German langvage. These facts indicate the 
proportions of the foreign elements in the two Churches. Both 
of them have dropped their former European names from their 
corporate styles and titles. Our brethren tell us that their 
German constituency is being rapidly Americanized. Both 
Churches owe an ever-growing debt to the Germans and Hol- 
landers who are already here and to those who are flocking to 
our shores. Not only do they open great fields for home evan- 
gelization, but they bring with them the human material out of 
which the Lord Jesus Christ will add te his ascension gifts a 
new and long American succession of ‘apostles and prophets, 
evangelists, pastors and teachers. for the perfecting of the 
saints unto the work of ministering unto the building up of the 
body of Christ, till we all attain unto the unity of the faith 
unto a full-grown man unto the measure of the stature of 
Christ.’ (Epb. iv, 11-13.) What grand encouragements and 
possibilities does such a union offer—educational, ministeriai, 
evangelistic, philanthropic, patriotic, ecclesiastical and pre- 
eminently Christlike—for our country and for the world. 

“The Reformed Church ia America thus united, would num- 
ber, according to the data of 1888, 269,548 communicants, 407,870 
baptized members, 2,028 churches, 1,315 ministers, 20 seats of 
learuing with their various institutions, 5 publishing houses, 
orphans’ homes and sustentation funds, with all their home 
and foreign missions, and other accompaniments of the Lord’s 
work. 

“To test the sense of this Synod upon this subject, we append 
the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved. That the report of the Special Committee on the 
Union of the Reformed Churches be and hereby is approved. 

“2. Resolved, That this report, together with the report of the 
Joint Committee included therein, and the printed volume of 
Proceedings of the Conference on Union between the Reformed 
Church in America, and the Reformed Church in the United 
States, held in Philadelphia, April 3d and 4th, 1888, be referred 
to a Special Commission to nominated by the President of 
this Synod, and of which he shall be a member, to co-operate 
with the Commission already appointed by the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church 1n the United States. with instructions 
to prepare and to present to the next General Synod a Plan of 
Feleral Union, in which the autonomyy creed, cultus and 
property of both Churches shal! be kept intact, and this branch 
of the Church shal! have its just and proper representation in 
the government of the United Church. 

8. Resolved, That the Special Commission atoresaid shall 
consist of sixteen members, of whom teu shall be ministers and 
six shall be elders, and that, so far as practicable, the members 
shail be properly apportioned between the four particular Syn- 
ods of New Work, Albany, Chicago and New Brunswick. 

“Having so finished the work confided to them three years 
ago, to the best of their ability, your committee leave it for the 
decision of this General Synod, under the guidance of the in- 
finite wisdom and love of the great Head of the Church. 

“WitiraM J. R. TAYLOR. 
Joun A. De BAUN, 
JOACHIM ELMENDORF, 
CAARLES Soott, 

Perer 8. DANFORTH. 
Joun De Mort, 
Henry W. BOOKSTAVER. 


* ASBURY PARE, N. J., June 3d, 1890.” 
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ed in its support, alluding to the unanimous action of the 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States at ite 
sesvion in Lebanon, Penn., on Friday last; and stating th 
methods, arguments, and above all the Christian spirit by 
which the Joint Committee reached its complete agree- 
ment, and commending the whole report to the Synod for 
its calm and impartial avd decisive approval. 

The President then introduced to the Synod the Rev. 
Drs. James I. Good, of Philadelphia, and H. J. Ruetenik. 
President of Calvin College, at Cleveland, O., who were 
members of the Joint Committee. The strong, eloquent 
and powerful pleading of these representative men of the 
sister Church swayed the Synod like a mighty wiod and 
elicited frequent and loud applause. They were followed 
by the Rev. Dr. J. A. De Baun, of Fonda, N. Y., one of the 
most efficient members of the Committee, in some clear 
and urgent explanatory statements of the exact question 
to be decided. Judge P. 8S. Danforth briefly added-his en- 
tire agreement with the report of the Committee, of which 
he is a member, and also of the addresses delivered this 
afternoon. A motion to postpone action to anotber dav 
was not seconded. Loud calls of “Question! Question !” 
succeeded, and as no one asked to he heard, a rising vote 
was immediately taken, with only four or five negatives. 
The resolutions and the entire report were declared adopt- 
ed. The result was as surprising as the previous unani- 
mous ¢ecision of the General Sypod at Lebanon. 

The Rev. Mr. Yiseley, of Hadsou, N. Y., Corresponding 
Delegate from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, lately met at Saratoga, then delivered a very in- 
tere-ting address of fraternal greetings, to which President 
Berry made a brief and very happy response. 

The evening session was devoted to a public meeting in 
behalf of Sanday-schoel and other Christian work. 

Sa'urday morning the President announced the Commis- 
ston of Sirteen for preparing the Plan of Union of the 
Reformed Churches. It cousists of the following: 

Ministers.—J. Rh. Berry. D.D., President of Synod; W. J. 
R. Taylor, D.D.; J. A. DeBawn, D.D ; J. E)mendorf, D.D.; 
C. Scott, D.D.; P. Moerdy&, D.D ; J. B. Drury, D.D; P. D. 
Van Cleef, D.D.; D. DU. Demarest, D.D.; and E. T. Corwin, 
D.D 

Elders.—P. S. Danforth, J. De Mott, J. C. Benham, G. 
Van Nostrand, G. E. Winants, W.S. M Phelps. 

The Committee on Overtures then presented its report, 
which occupied the most of the morniag’s session. Synod 
meets again on Monday afternoon. 
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FACH ecclesiastical assembly has some peculiarities, 
There are two characteristics that seem to stand out 
prominently in this GeneralSynod. The first is union, the 
second progress. There-never was so much union feeling 
as now. This was shown by ao amusing illustration. 
When the vote was taken on union with the Dutch Courch, 
all stood up in the rising vote. The President seeing that. 
all had arisen, quaiotly said, ‘* All who are opposed may 
leave the house.’’ Of course nobody went out, as all fav- 
ored the union. 

I had intended giving you the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Union with the Dutch Church, but [ refer the 
readers to your report ef the General Synod of the Dutch 
Church by Rev. Dr. W. J. R. [Taylor, who will give the full 
statement of the terms proposed. I will only say this in 
passing, that this kind of a feieral union, which is also or- 
ganic, will well repay careful study because of the direct- 
ness of its objects and the largeness of itsscope. Tne Gen- 
eral Synod afcerward appoiated the followiog commission 
ef sixteen to formulate the details of the Unsion. Eastern 
Synod: Rev. Thomas T.G. Apple, D.D.; Rev. J. H. A. Bom- 
berger, D D.; Rev. James I. Good, D.D. Potomac Synod: 
Rev. J. S. Kieffer, D.D ; Rev E. R. Eschbach, D.D.; Rev. 
C Coit. Pittsburg Synod: Rev. D. 8. Lady, elder C. M 
Bousch, Ohio Synod: Rev. G. W. Wiltliard, D.D ; Rev. L. 
H. Kefauver, D.D.; elder Beaojamin Kuhns. Synod of the 
Interior: Rev. D. S. Fouse. Eastern (German) Synod: 
Rev. C. F. Busche, DD; elder M. G. Ehrien. Central 
Synod: Rev. H. J. Ruetenik, D.D. The Northwestern Synod: 
Rev. Schaaf. 

This kind of union is a plan that might be used for future 
and larger unions. Federation isin the air. This is only 
the beginning of them. As R-v. Dr. Chambers well said 
in his address to the Synod, Providence may put difficulties 
in the way of organic union, but Providence puts no diffi- 
eulties in the way of co-operation. 

Nor did the Synod in its union tendency stop with the 
Dutch Church. In its large-hearted sympathy it reached 
out beyond the ocean. When the delegate to the Alliance 
ef the Reformed Churches inGermany made his report, a 
motion was made to enter into a closer union with that 
body. The Reformed Church of Germany was once a pow- 
erful Church; bat owing to persecutions by Catholics, two 
attacks by rationalists and oppression by the Evangelical 
er United Churcb of Germany, she is now only a shadow of 
her former self. Where one-fourth of the States of Ger- 
many were once Reformed, now only one and a third 
millions remain. Where she had at one time five universi- 
ties now she has none. Still the Reformed consciousness is 
ristng, mainly owing to the formation of the Reformed 
Allianee in that land in 1884. This body is now endeavor- 
ing to found aseminary for the training of ministers of 
the Reformed Ohurch, so that the dearth of candidates for 
the Reformed pulpits may cease. To show its good will, 
the Synod unasked appropriated 100 dollars toward the 
newly founded Reformed Theologica’ Seminary in Berlin, 
in Germiny. The Reformed Church of Germany once 
gave 6,000 dollars to our theological semiaary at York. 
This is but a feeble return, but we trust an earnest of 
better things tocome. The Synod also appointed acom- 





mittee to enter into correspondence with the leading Re- 

»med ministers of Germany, so as to find out how our 
Church could aid them. This was done in the hope that 
by and by one or more Home Missionaries might be sent to 
Germany either as evangelists, traveling representatives 
of our Church or as English chaplains or as lecturers in 
‘heir preachers’ seminaries, and thus aid the German 
Church. Thus the daughter Church hopes to aid the 
mother Church. If the Reformed Churches of Germany, 
Switzerland and America can be made to labor together 
great results will follow. 

But the tendency toward union and united effort did not 
stop bere. It took in, also, our own land. The Synod also 
rook up the question of comity in home missions in tbis 
United States, There are often too many cburcbes of like 
faith in the same town. Better than several small churches 
would be one large church there. These struggling churches 
lead to waste of money and men. And sometimes they 
prey on each other. Weare reminded of a little girl who 
prayed: *O Lord bless the missionaries, and help them 
convert the beathen, and bless the heathenaries, and belp 
them convert one another.”’ Too often churches aim rather 
to convert one another than to convert the unsaved. Now. 
by an equitable partition or an amicable understanding 
all this might be adjusted. Tbe Synod took the following 
action, namely “That this General Synod overtures the 
General Council of the Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian system, to convene at Toronto, in 1892, to take 
into consideration the adjustment of the Home Missionary 
interests of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in 
the United States, as that alliance has already so wisely and 
efficiently done in the of unification the mission Churches 
in heathen lands, so that some arrangement may be 
entered into by whieh there may be less interference, less 
expense, and greater efficiency in the Master’s work. 

“In view of the many and delicate difficulties that may 
arise, we would respectfully suggest that some such plan 
he pursued as was carried out by the Council in dealing 
with foreign missions: first, that the council through its 
committee enter into correspondence with the various 
Home Missionary Boards of these Churches, asking co 
operation and inviting suggestions; second, that from 
these a plan be formulated that can be approved by these 
boards, which shall then be submitted to them for ap- 
proval: third, that this plan thus approved, be submitted 
for adoption to the next Council to be held after 1892: 
fourth, that this plan, when ratified by the highest judica- 
tories of the different denominations be entered into by 
as many churches as approve it. 

“We would respectfully submit the following problems as 
worthy of consideration and neediug adjustment: 1 A plan 
by which in the cities churches of the same language shal! 
not be located within a certain distance of each other lest 
they interfere with one another; 2. a plan of agreement by 
which another of the denominations may rot come into a 
city unless the city exceeds a certain size, thus giving room 
for another congregation of the Presbyterian or Reformed 
faith, or unless the original congregation or congrevations 
have attained to a certain numerical or financial strength: 
8. a plan of agreement by whicb, in case of a division in 
avy Presbyterian or Reformed congregation another allied 
denomination may not organ’ze a second new congregation 
from the seceders unlese the old congregation has attained 
a certain pumerical or financial strength, or unless agreed 
to by the presbytery or classes of the old as well as the new 
denomination; 4, a plan of-agreement by which neigbbor- 
ing weak congregations whether in large cities or sparse 
country districts, but of different denominations. may he 
united or supplied and thus made strong and self support 
ing.” 

This will give a second important subject to come hefore 
the Toronto Council, the first being the Consensus of the 
Creeds referred to it by the Presbyterian Church. The 
Synod also appointed the following delegates to the Alli 
ance at Toronto: The Revs. Thomas G. Apple, D.D; B. 
Biuasman, D.D.; E. R. Eschbach, D.D ; C. L. Weiser, D D.: 
D. S. Fouse, H. J. Ruetenik, D.D; Jas. I. Good, D.D.; 
David Van Horne, D.D; 4. M. Kieffer. D.D: J. H. A. 
Bomberger, D.D ;J. H. Sechler, C. G. Gerhard, S. G. Wag- 
ner, D.D.; J. O. Miller, D.D;D £E. Kl-pp, DD; J.C. 
Rowman, D.D:; C. G. Fisher, G. W. Williard. D D.; J. H. 
Prugh, and elders J. W. Bickel, Benjamin Kuhns, Danie) 
Miller, Daniel Keller, Chas. Santee and C. M. Bousch. 

But the keynote struck hy the Senod was not only Union 
but also progress. All along the line this revealed it-elf. 
Old party lines broke down as the new divisions of pro 
gressives and conservatives constantly grew, and the con- 
servatives were left behind every time. There was prog 
ress in Home Missions. Twenty-five hundred dollars was 
appropriated toward a mission to the emigrants at 
Castle Garden, New York. The Home Missiorary 
Board was instructed to try and begin work 
among the Hungarians in the coke regiou about Con- 
nellsville, Penon., where there are 2,000 Hungarians, 
one-third of them being Protestant. The Women’s 
missionary societies were commended, altho there were 
some who opposed women’s speaking in meeting. And 
when one conservative brother moved that women should 
keep silence in the meeting, another brother revealed the 
ridiculousness of this by asking whether she would then not 
be permitted to open her mouth in singing. The Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, a congregational Y. M. C. A. 
in the Reformed Church, was approved. The Synod alse 
passed strong resolutions in favor of the American Sab- 
bath Union, and appointed the Rev. Dr. Bausman as its 
representative. It also took action urging on all congrega- 
tions the importance of a weekly prayer-meeting. Time 
fails me to mention the adoption of a new bymn-book and 
other important items. The report on the state of the 
Church revealed commendable progress. The Church bas 
grown at the rate of 6.000 a year, against only 4.500 foreach 
of the three years before. Her contributions for benévo- 
lence were about $160.000 a year, against $140 000 each ef the 
three years before. For congregational purposes she rained 








$860 000 a year, nearly a $100,000 a year more than three years 
previously. She now bas over 200.000 members,1,513 Sabbath- 
schools and 138 616 Sunday. school scholars, an advance of 
100 Sunday-school scholars in three years. The only item 
which reveals very little progress is the number of ber 
ministry. Duringthese three yoarsthe increase of the 
ministry was only eleven. Young men sem, alas! to be 
going into other businesses; and some, jong in the minis- 
try of the Church have been leaving for other denomiva 

tions. The Synod, having attended to so many impcrtant 
irems, adjourned to meet in Reading, Penn., May 24th, 1893, 
unless a special meeting should be called to complete our 
Federal Union with the Dutch Church. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. H. W. GLEASON. 








AGANI, for the eighth time, Saratoga welcomed the dele- 
gates of this Society at its annual meeting last week. The 
attendance was fully as large as on any previous occasion, 
altho it was noticeable that not so many of the strong busi- 
ness men, supporters of the Society, and prominent clergy- 
men of the denomination were present as on some former 
anniversaries. P »ssibly this latter fact may be accounted 
for on the ground that the program contained no items re- 
quiring special discussion or calling for a nice adjustment. 
The enthusiasm of the gathering. however, was nove the 
less marked, and the spacious auditorium of the Methodist 
church was well filled and persistently fiiled—a fact of no 
smallsigoificance—at every session. A prominent thought 
in everybody’s mind, and one which found frequent ex- 
pression, was that of thanksgiving in view of the fact that 
the Society had been enabled to close the year with all 
bills paid and entirely free from debt. 

President Seelye’s absence on sccount of i)]-health was 
again deeply deplored; but the duties of the cnair were 
most gracefally and efficiently sustained by the Hon. Aus- 
tin Abbott, LL.D., of New York, whose opening address 
upon cer'ain conspicuous tendencies of the times as affect- 
ing the work of home miesions was one of the notabble 
features of the meeting. 

The Rev. J. K. M Lean, D.B., of Oakland, Cal., was the 
preacher of the occasion. His text was I-aiah xli, 17-20. 
Taking the flowing wells of California as an illustration 
of the prophet’s words, he pictured graphically the sit king 
of these welis and the beneficent effects flowiog from them, 
hoth immedfate and remote, and then showed how heauti- 
fully they typified the work and results of establishing 
home missionary churches. The discourse was quite a lit- 
tle ont of the usual line, and was listened to with great 
enjoymect and profit. 

The secretaries’ papers on Wednesday morning ad mira- 
bly supplemented each other, Dr. Clark answering the 
question ** What Cneer?’ by wziving an able and concise 
sunming up of the year’s work aad the pressing demands 
now being made upon theS ciety, and Dc. Kioc:id speci- 
fying certain practical measures to be adopted with a 
view of meeting these Jemands. Among the latter were 
iocluded (1) a fresh and stronger grip on the Almighty 
arm, (2) a vigorous and wisely conservative policy in pe- 
cuniary affairs, (3) a thoughtful distribution of effort over 
every portionof the land, and (4) the more general prose- 
cution of evangelis ic work. 

It is unnecessary to dwellin detail upou the various ex- 
ercises of the two days’ sessions. The program was of tbe 
same order as in previous years; the addresses of the super- 
intendents were characteristically enthusiastic; he several 
departments of the Society’s work among the foreign born 
peoples of the country were urged with customary earnest- 
ness; the women’s meetings bore emphatic witness to the 
patience and zeal of these consecrated supporters of home 
missions; the two co-operaiive agencies of the Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society and the Congregationol 
Union had their usual appreciative heari:g; the various 
committees appointed gave their wonted indorsements and 
recommendations; and Puddefoot—the Rev. William G. 
Paddefoot, of the United States—that indescribable, irre- 
pressible, inextinguishible platform pyrotechnician, that 
*‘imported Gatling gun who fires shots at the Devil at the 
rate of 300 a minute,’’ as some one called him--was not 
quite so cyclonic as usual, tho none the less entertaining. 

Io the business meeting of the Society Wednesday afcer- 
poon considerable discussion was elicited on the question 
as to the place of next year’s meeting. Dr. Clapp reported, 
amid much applause, that a special enactment_of the Lexgis- 
lature had been at last secured—tho without the Govern- 
or’s signature—amending the Society’s charter so that it 
may now hold itsanonal meeting anywhere in the country. 
A very urgent invitation was then presented from the 
churches on the Pacific coast, asking that the next meet- 
ing be held with the First Church in San Francisco. The 
proposition was received with much favor, the secretaries 
being particalally warm io their indorsement, and the 
arguments of the brethren from the Pacitic coast being 
strongly reinforced by the testimony of the Eastern dele- 
gates present who had visited California and the adjacent 
States. No opposition was manifested, tho a few ques- 
tioned the advisability of taking so Jong a leap the first 
time the Society goes outside of New York for its annual 
meeting under the new régime. A resolution was finally 
passed, instructing the Executive Committee to arrange 
for the next meeting at San Francisco, provided suitable 
(i.6., not too expensive) transportation can be secured. 

Another question of special importance brought up on 
the same occasion, was tnat copcerning the means of in- 
creasing the revenue of the Society. It was shown that 
the peculiarly gratifying record of the past year had been 
made possible solely because of the recipt of a large num- 
ber of legacies. The gifts from the liviug, which ought to 
constitute the main reliance of the Society, financially, 
were actually $27.000 less last vear than during the previous 
year. Itis quite out of the range of possibility that this 
year will witness a simHar influx of legacies; and with the 
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“dry season’ immediately before the Society, the outlook 
is"by no means auspicious. Pre-uming that the average 
amount received from legacies during the past few years 
will be received this year. the churches will bave to in- 
crease their gifts to the extent of $105,000 additional in 
order to maintain the standard of the work and keep the 
Society out of debt. In view of this condition of things, 
in view of the fact als» that one-half of the Congregational 
churches of tne country contributed pothiog to the Socie- 
ty’s treasury last year, a series of resolutions were passed. 
strongly ureing upon every Congr gational pastor in the 
land to present the cause of home mi-sions before his people 
and request each loeal association or conference of 
churches to pluce the subject of home missions upon its 
program, and to appoint a committee to secure the sym- 
putby and co-operation of every church and pastor within 
its field in this work. In this connectiou attention was 
cilled to the expense entailed upon the Executive Commit- 
tee in borrowing money, under instructions from the So- 
ciety, inorder that the missionaries may receive their pay 
promptly. It was stated that it costs the Society from 25,000 
to $8,000 interest motrey every }ear—a sum sofficient to 
snstain from ten to sixteen mis-ionaries in the field. The 
hope was expres-ed that the churches would universally 
adopt some method of sending in their contributions for 
home mistions totbetreasury uniformly throughout the 
year, so as touvoid the nece-sity of borrowing money to 
tide the Society over the summer months wnen fauds come 
in slowly. 

Thd hight of interest in the meetings, spiritually, was 
reached on Thursday evening in connection with the re- 
ception given to the * Washirgton Band,” consisting of 
six young men just graduated from Yale Seminary and 
aout to eater home missionary work in the new State of 
Washington Twoof the young men addressed the audi- 
ence in well-chosen words, absolutely devoid of sentiment, 
expressing simply their desire to labor in that field where 
they were most needed. Their remarks, as well as the 
whole appearance and bearing of tbe young men, made a 
profound impression upon the audience. Curdial words of 
congratulation and w:lcome were eloquently spoken by 
Des. Meredith aud Mct.ean, and al! joined earnestly in the 
toucbiug prayercffered by Dr. Clupp in behalf of these 
young men. 

It was the general conviction that the Society is to be 
congratulated on securing the services of men possessing 
such evident native ability and genuine consecration. 
Their example deserves to be followed in other quarters. 

The following statistics tor the past year are o° interest: 
Number of missionary laborers, 1,849, including 441 in New 
Engiand, 121 ia the Middje States, 55 in the Southern 
Scates, 95 ia the Southwest, 166 on the Pacific, and 1,001 in 
the Western States and Territories; number of corg:ega- 
tions and districts supplied. 3,251; 181 have preached ip 
foreign langunges, principally Scandinavian and Geimap; 
Sunday school scholars, 142,0.0; new schools, 811: rev'vals 
in 166 places; additions to the churches, 10,650, over 6,000 
udi'iog on confession of faith ; 184 new churches organized 
aud 56 reached self support ; 169 houses of worship com- 
pleted, 21 more under way, and 172 repaired or improved. 
Receipts for the year, $671 171, of whicn $227,000 were from 
legacies. In the sixty four years of the Society’s existence 
the cash receipts have amounted to $13,348,844; churches 
organized, 5,409; additions to the same, 376,961. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Revision Committee appointed by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly will hold its first meeting in Pittsourg 
in October 


.. The Rev. Johu S. Lindsay. D.D., of St. Paul’s, Boston, 
has been elected assistant bishop for the Alabama diovese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 








...A new Episcopal diocese bas been organized in Mis- 
souri to be koown as the Western Missouri Diocese. The 
Rev. E. R. Atwell, of Tuledo, has been elected its first 
bishop. 


.-The Irish Presbyterian Church has a very prosperous 
missionin Syriaand Palestine. ln Damascus it has twelve 
Dative helpers, 60 coOuwmupnicants, aud an attendance at 
Sunday service of 240. 


..-The Rev. A. J. Diaz, whose rerarkable evangelistic 
work in Cuba we have heretofore fully described, was pres- 
ent at the recent session of the Southero Baptist Couven- 
tion, apd received $2,000 for the enlargement of his work in 
Cuba, He brought with him to the Convention a convert- 
ed Roman Uatholic priest. 


..While the May auniversaries have well-nigh ceased 
to be in this country, they still flourish in England and 
are becom‘!ng even more prosperous than formerly. The 
London Record says that the influence of the May meet- 
ings is increasing, and that even High Churchmen have 
caught the enthusiasm of the occasion. 


.. The receipts of the American Board forthe month of 
May amounted to $33,255 83, indicating an increase over the 
same month of last year of nearly $5,000. The total receipts 
for the nine months of the present year are $454 228. This 
shows a gain over the same period last year of $123,534. Of 
this gain $30,562 is in donations and $92,973 in lexzacies. 


--The English Congregational Union at its recent ses- 
sion adopted a resolution objecting to having a religious 
census taken in connection with the decenuial census of 
next year. It instructed a committee to watch the action 
of the Government in the House ot Commons, and to take 
such steps as may be necessary to prevent action in favor 
of a religious census. 


-.Count Campello, whose withdrawal from the Roman 
Catholic Courch in Rome was announced at the Ecumenical 
Me hodist Conference in London in 1881,and who afterward 
became attached, we believe. to the mission of the Protest- 
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decided to return to the Church of Rome. Heis at present 





doing penance in a Jesuit convent. When he emerges beis 
to be used by the Pope, it is stated, in diplomatic service. 


--.. The statistical statement of the Wesleyan Metbodist 
Church of Great Britain, says that it has 423 615 members, 
indicating a net increase for the year of 2623. While 47, 
250 new members were received during the year, 24,907 
ceased to be members. This number does not include the 
deaths, which amounted to 5.870, nor the emigrations 
which are set down at 752. It would be interesting to know 
why nearly 25,000 persons ceased to be members in one 
year. 


.. The collections of three of the Boards of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church fell off last year: that for the Board 
of Foreign Missions by nearly $139.000; that for the Board 
of Education by about $6,000. and that for the Board of 
Home Miss.ons by $1,477. There was a total decrease in 
the beneficent collections of $146.991. Over against this is 
to be set a total increase of $174.15?, The collections for 
Home Missions were $831.170; for Foreign Missions, $794, 
066. The largest increase reported was for the Board of 
Ministerial Relief. 


.... The drivk traffic with the native races of Africa re- 
ceived a large share of attention at the annual meeting of 
the English Congregational Union in London last month, 
avd the question was ably presented by the Rev. Jobn 
McKenzie, who movei a resolution strongly condemning 
the traffic, and expressing the hope that measures might 
be devised for exterminating it. He suggested that a 
geographical belt be fixe 1 in Africa by international agree- 
ment, north or south of which it should be illegal to intro- 
duce strong drink. 


...With reference to the statement in these columns 
last week that tnree ministers of the Reformed (German) 
Church in Allentown, Penn., had withdrawn from that 
body to unite with the Protestant Episcopal Church, we 
have received a communication showing that the Rev. E. 
A. Gernant, one of those who withdrew, was pastor of a 
Reformed (German) congregation in Allentown, that Mr. 
N. W. Christman was a th- ological student who had been 
studying under the care of Mr. Gernant, and that Mr. 
Werner was a member of Mr. Gernant’s church. 


....The thirty-second General Assenbly of the United 
Presbsterian Church was opened in Buftalo on the 28th of 
last month. Tbree names were presented as candidates 
forthe Moderatorship—Dr. John A. Wilson, of Wooster, 
O., Thomas H. Hanna, of Monmontb, Ill . and Dr. Andrew 
Watson, of the Mision in Egypt. Dr. Hanna’s name was 
witbdrawn and Dr. Watson was chosen. The Assembly 
appointed a committee consisting of one from each synod, 
together with the corresponding secretaries, to consider 
the whole surject of changes in home missions and to re- 
port to the pext Assembly. Severs] important subjects 
will be brought before the Assembly, among them that ot 


tbe union of Presbyterian Missions in Iudia, and that of 
demission of the ministry. 


... At the recent meeting of the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society a report was received from a committee favor- 
able to union with the General Bapti-t Missionary Society. 
A resolution approving the report of the committee and 
instructing them to communicate with the several Baptist 
Missionary S ciety aud report what arrange: ments can be 
made to bring about union, was adopted. The society tak 
ing this action is the society organized by Andrew Fal- 
ler, William Cesrey, Dr. Ryland and otbers 1n 1792. Tne 
General Baprist Missionary Socicty was organized in 1316 
to represent those who espoused Arwminian views of re- 
demptiov. Thix society has only two mi-sions, ovein toe 
province ot Ori-sa in It dia. where it has 16 Euglish mis 
sionaries, 20 vative ministers, and 1,400 members; and one 
in Rome, Italy. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 224. 
TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER.—LUKE X11,22-34 


Notes.—“ Therefore.”’—Because of the covetousness and 
other daugers shown and illustrated in the preceding para- 
ble. ** Be not anxious ”-—This is the formulated pre- 
cept whivh introduces and is the subject-cause of this dis- 
course. *“ Consider the ravens.”—Jewish writers have 
told strangesto’ies about raveas being cruel totheir young; 
hence the Lord is supposed by them to have especial care 
over young ravens when driven trom their nests. But there is 
no evidence that the raven is without affection forits young. 
The raven was a very common bird in Palestine, constantly 
flying here and therein search of food. This restiesssearch- 
ing for food may have been the reason for its selection by 
our Lord for illustration of God’s special care. The raven 
is mentioned in the Bible about nine times. “Can 
add a cubit.”—Tbis cuvit can refer to stature or age, 
Here it isevidently used in the sepseofstature. A footauda 
half is a great deal to add. “Consider the Uilies.””»—Dia 
Christ point tothe beautifulred anemone (Anemone coro- 
naria), or tothe maguificent white li:y imported from Per- 
sia (Lilium candidum); or tothe red lily (Lilium rubrum)? 
Dr. Thomson considers it the gorgeous liiy of Hileh. 
“ The nations of the world ’”’—Not only the pagans, bnt the 
Jews also, who, refusing Christ, become men of the world 
like the rest. The passage of the 31st verse is inserted 
by Matthew in his sermon on the mount. This connection 
is far preferable. 

Instruction.—The lesson is a warning against worry. 
The fittul, worrisome, over-anxious one is a very common 
persovage and a great nuisauce, A single member can up- 
set, the tranqillity of a family or the peace of a church 
with appailiog rapidity. To make one’s self or one’s 
household miserable over some petty triviality, or even to 
drum continually upon a more important chord, is as sin- 
ful as it is inconsiderate. Weare to get along as well as 
we can in this world, and to do it cheertully. Fussing 
never helps a matter. If a person hasn’t anything pleas- 
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But a reasonable anxiety is different and legitimate. 
Anxiety, when limited, is often the parent of prudence. 
We Americans live fast and close. There are but few of 
us that have a bavk account in advance. We live from 
hand to mouth. Avxiety for montbly bills. to be paid is 
necessary when it stirs the anxious one to action.: But 
there is still another perturbation that should trouble the 
minds of each, compared with which the trouble for food 
and shelter cannot be counted, namely, the desire that we 
may become fit for a hereafter. To live is entirely unim- 
po:tant in this complex world—but to live wortbily toward 
God is better than to own a Territory or be elected Senator. 
For life is more than food. Life is the indestructible 
essence, whose seat in the body has as yet been undiscov- 
ered, but which preserves its vitality and identity after 
death. This essence which is sown in the body barely at- 
tains its childbood in its prison-house of flesh. Food does 
not nourish this divine essence. Bread and water merely 
assure its presence for a little longer while in the mortal 
domain of bone and blood. Thus, to garnish an uncertain 
bouse at the expense of an immortal tenant who may sli 
away at any timeis folly ard madness. Tte first sol'ci- 
tude must xo to this unearthly essence, whose perfection is 
holiness, and whose fullest character is love. 

Christ ‘could have made no happier illustration than the 
roviog raven or the royal but tender lily. The New Testa- 
ment teaches what we are apt to lose siuht cf in this me- 
chanical and unimaginative age, pamely, the personal in- 
terest of the divine power ip each life. Christians do 
starve. Many are cold and some are naked from want, 
but they are Lever deserted of God. Christians frcm the 
vear one, have had to struggle barder than otber people. 
Work is the patent of their nobility. Hardship is tbeir 
crest. Endurance is their watchword. Comfort and ease 
ate no signs of God’s overwhelming Jove. Coprist’s werds 
go deeper then thephysical. They partake of the spiritual. 

It is generally conceded, even among enliebtered clergy- 
mep, that doubt is a sign ‘of independent manhood. Now, 
there is po disputing the fact that doubt in +c ience until 
proof is visible is an evicence of a balanced mind; vut to 
oanyg off, to doubt ©: rist’s mission in the fuce ot Christian 
civilization, devoted lives, and Chrisi’s own words, to 
doubt the wisdom of spiritual culture, of a pure liie.a 
truthful heart and an urselfish lite—soch doubt is pueril- 
ity; ics exercise is intell-ctuaily debasiny. 

We are glad that Christ here said, fear not. There is 
lots ot nonsense spoken and written about “ fearinpg’’ God. 
Such language, uvless the context is pretty well under- 
stovd, misleads many seeking the God they are told is their 
father, and, in the same breath, that they uretofear. Cril- 
drea especial! y do not understand what it meaus to tear Gi d. 
The idea re pels them, ond weliitshould. He that is try- 
ing to please Ged by living the best hie be cap bas Do rra- 
son to fear God or any one else; nor 1s it right that any one 
should teach him to do so. 














Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BENEDICT. James H.,; Cassville, N. Y., resigns. 
BOOTH, C. W., New Hartford, N. Y., resigns. 
BRODT, W. H.. Bird Island, Minn., resigns. 
CASS, T. C., Bridgeton, N. J., called to Norwich. N. Y. 
COLBURN, L. 8., Providence, Penn., called to Beaver Falls, 
nn. 
Dvae. Joun G., Apalachin, N. Y.. accepts call to Norristown 
enn. 
HUBBARD, W. H., Evansville, Ind., resigns. 
KNAPP, SoLomon. died June 5tr, Chicago, Il!., aged 87. 
LOUKES, W. E., Rochester Sem., called to Walnut Hills, Cin- 
cinnati, Y. 
LYMAN, H.C.. 
Cincinnati. 
MALLORY. N.C.. D.D., Aurora, accepts call to North Asblan 
avenue Chicago, Il). 


PARKER, yA H., Freeport, accepts call to Humboldt Park 

Chicago, ° 

PHELPs, Artsur §, Firstch., Denver, Col., accepts call to 
Immanuel ch. of the same place. 

SAMMISs, S. D.. inst. June 8th, Honesdale, Penn. 


at * aes U.8., Morgan Park, Theo. Sem., accepts call to Plano, 
il. 





Hamilton Sem., accepts call to Immanual ch. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, JosEepa F., withdraws resignation at Ferndale, Cal. 
SageaiA, FREDERICK, Highland, IIl., accepts call to Alba, 
ich. 


BLANCHARD. Epwarp B., Andover Sem., called to Salem, 
New Hampshire. 


BRADLEY, Au sErT I., Compton, Cal., accepts call to Valley 
Fa'ls, Kan. 
BRISTOL, COLMAN, Carpenterville, calied to Malden, [1]. 
— CHARLES H., Sun Prairie, Wis., called to Eagle Grove, 
owa. 
BUCKHAM, Joun W., Conway, N. H., called to Salem, Mass. 


CLARK, c M.. Chicago a, . accepts call to Wasbington, Ind., 
under A. H. M. Socie 


FARNSWORTH, ped inst. recently, Riverdale and Nixa, 
Missouri. 


FREELAND. SAmvEtt M., inst. recently. Townsend, Wash. 
GARDNER, Natuan E., Hemingford, Neb., resigns. 
GIRSON, G T., Frankfort, accepts call to Almena, Kan. 
HALL, MARTIN S., Grid'ev, accepts call to Victoria, I11. 
HANCOUK, Josepa J., Lusk, Wyo.. resigns. 


HANSCOM, G. L. (Freewill Baptist), Pike, N. Y., accepts call to 
Sheldon, la 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BATES. &. C., inst. recently, Kirkland and Sugar Creek, Ill. 
BROWN, A. Curisty, What Cheer. Ia. ine to Peoria, Il. 
CONN. SAMUEL O.D., Beverly. N J., resign 

COOTER. “sues i Raxter Springs, ‘cal'ed ce St. Charles, Mo. 
CRAIG, J. vie Holyoke, Mass., resign 


ee _ oe C Weaneanen Theo. Sem. ” aovepts call to Hope- 
weil, 

FRASER, M.., ant. Pleasant, Mich., resigns. 

GLOVER, J. 8. -, Coshocton, O., resigns. 


;’ Hastings. calied to Marquette, Neb. 
JER FERS, E i ‘D. D., Lincoin Univ., accepts call to Oil City, 
JOHNSON, C. Harmon, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 


e. 8. D. 
JONES Dewey. L., D.D., Edwardsburg. accepts bet to Erie, 
h. He will preacu in the afternoons at La Salle. 
KIRKLAND, James, R.chland, accepts cail to Edwardsburg, 


Mic 
McLAURY. E. A., Unionville, Penn., resigns. 
PULIS. J.D. Kearney, Neb.. resigns. 
1. W.. bavannah, Ga.. ace epts call to Baltimore, Md. 
Sawrek. H. A.. ah Ind , called to — Mo. 
HERKAKD J. A g Rapias, Mich.., res’ 
WYCKOFF dunia. “Grand Island, called t to Utica, Neb. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALCOTT. at, G50. A.. ord, June Sth, New Haven, Conn. 
ATWELL, E. R., elected ne ot Western Missouri, June 4th. 
me op meg C., New York, N. Y., accepts cali to Ridgewood, 


w Jerse 
DAVIS J Osun B., oré. June 5th, New Haven, Conn. 





HARLEs Nv.. ord. June oth, New Haven, Conn. 





ant to say, the least he can dois to hold his tongue, 


N AC. samt. receotly, Rock Sprinxs, Wyo. 
ea Iga y prin. 


ER, FREDERICK W.,, inst, recently, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Literature. 


| The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of owr readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


BROWNING.* 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


WE have in Mr, William Sharp’s mem- 
moir of Robert Browning one of the 
happiest biographies in our limited moth- 
er-tongue. A memoir as remarkable m 
its way as Johnson’s ** Savage,” Mason’s 
** Gray,” ‘* Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,” Moore’s 
** Byron ” Peacock’s ‘‘ Keats,” or Lock- 
hart’s “* Scott.” 

The writer of authentic memoirs, like 
the poet, is born, nut made. Gifted by 
many gods, he obeys their least request. 
Fiction is as unknown tv him as to the 
authors whom he has celebrated, is cele- 
brating, and will continue to celebrate 
to the end of all things. He is the only 
trustworthy historian, painter of the past, 
forerunner of the future, 

** Heis not for a day, but forall time.” 
There is, there can be no disputing his 
veracity, which is more than all chronol- 
egies—astral, pyramidal, zodiacal, immu- 
table, the be-all and theend-all of solar 
and sublunary events, matters, periods. 

Born in London, May 7th, 1812, Brown- 
ing had a mixed parentage, wherein were 
four or five strains of blood—Creole, Eng- 
lish, German, Scottish, with a dash of 
Hebraic. One of his progenitors seems 
to have conducted the pinnace that led to 
the battle of Agincourt, another to have 
steered the British fieet into the midst of 
the great Spanish Armada. The latest 
story recoverable from the many stories 
of the Grand Armada, represented the 
Brownings as tavern-keepers somewhere 
in English shires. All of these traditions 
Mr. Sharp works up—and possibly mis- 
understands. No man was ever more 
fortunately born than Robert Browning. 
His grandfather and grandmother, his 
father and mother, his.two sisters as well 
as himself, were born to wealth. He was 
thoroughly educated from infancy, as 
precocious as Bryant, who read before 
he wes five years old. Later he had pri- 
vate tutors at home, in London, at Peck- 
ham, at Camberwell and thereabouts. 
He surpassed Bryant in his early achieve- 
ments, translating the minor odes of 
Horace at eight or nine, and leaving Cow- 
ley nowhere; for Cowley, whose inspira- 
tion was “‘ The Fairy Queene,” did not not 
begin to write till he was thirteen or four- 
teen. The most juvenile verse of Pope 
is a translation from some Latinist— 








“* Happy the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound "— 
the tempus of which was placed by little 
Alexander in his fourteenth year. But 
as this version did not appear in his letters 
until he was twenty-eight or nine, the 
chances are that the great Alexander was 
mendacious. 

Following in the footsteps of his ances- 
try, his vocation was music, painting, art 
—his father having written a lyric on the 
** Pied Piper ” years before his more gifted 
son. Robert’s first literary friend was a 
Miss Sarah Flower, known Jater as Mrs. 
Sarah Flower Adams, author of a popular 
hymn, “‘ Nearer my God to Thee.” Brown- 
ing’s mother, proud of her twelve-year 
old son, had shown his poetic effusions to 
this lady, who took them home, copied 
them out before returning them, and per- 
suaded the Rev. -William Johnson Fox to 
read them. He agreed with her as to the 
promise implied, but did not advise pub- 
lication. About this time the boy discov- 
ered one day among some second-hand 
books in a Holborn book-store a little vol- 
ume labeled ‘‘ Mr. Shelley’s Atheistical 
Poem, very scarce.” Another label in- 
dicated the more forgotten books of a Mr. 
John Keats, neither of these poets being 
familiar to the British public of that day. 
The Shelley packet contained the pirated 
edition of ‘‘ Queen Mab.” the Pisa edition 
of “‘ Adonais,” *‘ Alastor,” ‘ Epipsychid- 
ion,” and all uf Shelley up to that time 
except ‘‘ The Cenci.” The Keats treasure- 
trove contained his three immortal vol- 


*Waltor Scott, onion; Thomas Whittaker, New 
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umes, the first heavily weighted with his 
early sonnets, his imitations of Spencer, 
of Chaucer, of Leigh Hunt; the second 
having *‘ Endymion,” which had been 
foreshadowed in his early verse, with his 
incomparable ‘“‘Ode to Pan.” which 
Wordsworth pronounced “ a pretty piece 
of paganism ”; and the last holding the 
“Odes” to **The Nightingale,” “‘To Melan- 
choly,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and the 
rest of his incomparabic lyrics. 

Browning’s next poem, “‘ Pauline,” be- 
gun in his twenty-first year, was the out- 
growth of his study of these two singers. 
It was not liked by his mother, or his 
father, but was very much admired by 
his aunt, who gave him the money for its 
publication—which cost less than twenty 
dollars. It appeared, without the name 
of its author, in January, 1833, and was 
followed or preceded by Tennyson’s sec- 
ond volume. ‘ Pauline” was generously 
reviewed by Mr. Fox, by Allan Cunning- 
ham, also by some unknown hand in 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, and would 
have been reviewed by John Stuart Mill, 
except for the appearance of the latter. 
The after history of this poem is curious. 
One day a young poet-painter came upon 
acopy of it in the British Museum, and 
was captivated by ite beauty. He had 
never heard of its author; nevertheless 
he was so struck by the poem that he 
made a manuscript copy of it. No reader 
of average intelligence needs to be told 
that this poet-painter was Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, son of a cranky commentator 
on the Divina Commedia and a sister of 
Byron’s Dr. Poliodouoa. 

At this period, or near it, Mr. Richard 
Henry Horne—who changed the Henry 
afterward to Horngest—undertook, track- 
ing in the steps of Hazlitt, to publish 
a new “Spirit of the Age.” Inthis work, 
which is now scarce. tho it was brought 
out by Messrs. Harper Bros., there were 
many biographies jointly written by Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett and Mr. Horne. 
It also contained portraits of Dr. South- 
wood Smith, Mr. Talfourd, Charles Dick- 
ens and others; with one of Robert 
Browning, of whom Miss Barrett and Mr. 
Horne wrote kindly. In this opusculus, 
in fact, appears the earliest known por- 
trait of Robert Browning. It bears a 
Jewish aspect, which no one who has 
seen it for a moment can doubt. 

Early in his twenty-third year Brown- 
ing began to write the most enigmatic 
poem that was ever conceived outside of 
a maison de santé. Tennyson was very 
angry when he first read it, saying that it 
contained but two intelligible lines: 

** Who will may hear Sordello’s story told,” 
* Who would has heard Sordello’s story told,” 
both of which were lies. Sordello, I be- 
lieve, was mentioned by Dante, and he 
figures obscurely in the encyclopedias. 
As nearly as I remember, he was a gram- 


marian, a troubadour, and among other of” 


his virtuous exploits was his elopement 
with the wife of an Italian nobleman. In 
speaking of the poem, Carlyle was fully 
as candid as Tennyson. ‘‘My wife,” he 
wrote to Browning, ‘‘ has read through 
‘Sordello’ without being able to make 
out whether ‘ Sordello’ was a man, a city 
or a book.” Concerning this curious 
composition, Browning wrote Mr. J. Mil- 
sand of Dijon, twenty-seven years ago 
this coming June, the following epistle: 


** Dear Friend: Let the next poem be in- 
troduced by your name, therefore remem- 
bered along with one of the deepest of my 
affections, and so repay all trouble it ever 
cost me. I wrote it twenty-five years ago 
for only a few, counting even in these on 
somewhat more care about its subject than 
they really had. My own faults of expres- 
sion were many; but with care for a man 
or book such would be surmounted, and 
without it, what avails the faultlessness of 
either? I blame nobody, least of all my- 
self, who did my best then and since; for I 
lately gave time and pains to turn my work 
into what the many might—instead of what 
the few must—like; but afterallI imagined 
another thing at first, and therefore leave it 
as I findit. The historical decoration was 
purposely of no more importance than a 
back-ground requires; and my stress lay on 
the incidents in the development of a soul; 
little else is worth study. I, at least, always 
thought so—you, with many known and 
unknown to me, think so—others may one 


day think so; aud whether my attempt re- 








main for them or not, I trust, tho away and 
past it, to continue ever yours, R. B.” 

“ Paracelsus,” which was published 
early in 1885, was dismissed by The Athe- 
neum in an impudent line or two, but 
was acknowledged to be a work of great 
power in The Examiners Browning's 
critic in this periodical contributed a pa- 
per of about twenty pages upon the same 
lyrical drama to The New Monthly Maga- 
zine under the heading, ‘‘ Evidences of a 
New Dramatic Poetry.” The writer of 
this important essay was John Forster, 
whom he had the good fortune to meet 
one evening in November at the house of 
Mr. Fox—where the chief guest was 
Macready, then at the hight of bis own 
reputation—who tells us in his journal 
that ‘‘ Paracelsus” was a work of great 
daring, starred with poetry of thought, 
feeling and diction, but occasionally ob- 
scure: ‘“‘ The writer can scarcely fail to be 
a leading spirit of histime.” Browning 
was invited to Macready’s house at Els- 
tree, a little to the northward of Hamp- 
stead. This was on the last day of De- 
cember, and they were to spend New 
Year’s Day there [1836]. It was at this 
time that Browning and Forster met 
again. They met once more about six 
weeks later, as Macready wished tu dis- 
cuss the plot of a tragedy with Browning. 
Macready favored his selection of a eru- 
cial period in the career of Narses, cubic 
ularius or chamberlain of Justinian. Their 
third meeting was on the evening of May 
26th, the first night of Talfourd’s ‘ Ion.” 
After the fall of the curtain and after mu- 
tual congratulations, the whole party ad- 
journed to the house of Talfourd, where 
the author of ‘* Paracelsus” was intro- 
duced to two great poets—Wordsworth 
and Landor. When Talfourd rose and 
proposed the toast—‘‘ The Poets of Eng- 
Jand,” instead of naming the elder poets, 
he named Mr. Robert Browning. Miss 
Mitford tells us that the poet spoke with 
grace and modesty, and looked even 
younger than he was. Wordsworth 
leaned across the table with stately affa- 
bility and said: ‘I am proud to drink 
your health, Mr. Browning”; while Lan- 
dor with a superbly indifferent yet kindly 
smile, raised his glass to his lips in cour- 
teous greeting. When the company were 
parting the tragedian gripped the poet’s 
arm, and with great earnestness asked 
him to write him a play. ‘Shall it be 
historical and English?” replied the poet. 
** What do you say to a drama on Straf- 
ford?” 

The manuscript was ready in March, 
and was taken by Macready himself to 
Covent Garden Theater, and read to the 
manager, Mr. Osbaldistone, who caught 
atit with avidity, and agreed to produce 
it without delay. It was brought out on 
the first of May, and would have beep a 
success but for execrable acting. Miss 
Helen Fawcett was triumphant as Lady 
Carlisle; but the part of Charles I was so 
ill-done that damnation for all was again 
and again within measurable distance, 
“The Younger Vane, for example, ranting 
so that the house vibrated with bisses. 
The play was damned on the fifth night, 
and the young poet cheated out of his 
share of the proceeds.” 

Browning’s next work was the first of 
the series of ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” 
which, begun in 1841, was finished in 1846, 
The eight parts cousisted of ‘Pippa 
Passes,” **King Victor and King Charles,” 
‘Dramatic Lyrics,” ‘“‘The Return of the 
Druses,” ‘‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” 
‘*Colombe’s Birthday,” *‘ Dramatic Ro- 
mances and Lyrics,” ‘*‘ Luria,” and **A 
Soul’s Tragedy.” In an advertisement of 
three lines to the third of these com- 
positions, Browning toli the world that 
these dramatic pieces of his, tho for the 
most part lyric in expression, were always 
dramatic in principle, being so many ut- 
terances of so many imaginary persons, 
not his own. It would be idle to dwell 
with any length upon these superb efforts 
of imagination and diction. No one 
who has read will ever forget the terrible 
interview between Siebald and Ottima, 
which is superior to any scene between 
Romeo and Juliet; and such lyrics as 
‘Kentish Sir Byng stood up for his 
King,” ‘‘ That’s my last dychess, painted 
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stormed Ratisbon,” ** Hamelin town’s in 
Brunswick”; or later, ‘‘{ sprang to the 
stirrup, and Joris and he,” “‘ Forti, For- 
tu, my loved one,” “‘ Oh, to be in Eng- 
land,” ‘* The gray sea and the long black 
land,” and *‘Said Abner: ‘At last thou 
art come.’” 

We have said all that need be said of 
Browning, whose later works, even his 
last poor ones, are familiar in our mouths 
as househvld words. Life is not long 
enough to read ‘“‘The Ring and the Book,” 
which is double the length of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”; and no life can possibly be long 
enough to read ‘ Jocoseria ”’—itself a 
huge joke—or ‘‘ Ferishta’s Fancies”— 
which no one has ever yet fancied. But 
the shortest life is long enough to read 
**Dramatis Persons,” and ‘‘ Men and 
Women.” 

The most remarkable poems, out of 
Shakespeare, are ‘‘ Artemus Prologuises;” 
**The Tomb at St. Praxed’s,” and ‘*Caliban 
Upon Setebos.” We know all about Eliza- 
beth Rarrett Barrets Browning, whom 
Leigk Hunt called Shakespeare’s daugh- 
ter; her little son Pennino; his marriage 
to'an American gentlewoman; the death 
of his father, not at Asolo, where he con- 
ceived the idea of ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” but at 
Venice, and the stately night procession 
thence, the grave in Westminster Abbey. 

Our epilog shall be the stately lines of 
Landor: 

* Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world's, 

Therefore on him no speech! and brief for 

thee, 

Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and bale, 

No man has walked along our roads with 

step 

So active, so enquiring eye or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 

Give brighter plumage, stronger wing; the 

breeze : 

Of Alpine hights thou playest with, borne on 

Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The siren waits thee, singing song for song.” 





JOHANNES BRAHMS.* 


IN the case of Johanres Brahms, whose 
career is sketched in this little book by his 
friend Dr. Dieters; one may say that few 
men have attained such a splendid hight of 
artistic development, and command such a 
lofty and superior position in their day and 
generatiop, with a simpler and more un- 
eventful story and tamer details trom the 
biographical standpoint. He has made 
only two extended professional tours, 
and those early in his life; and while 
musiciavs have goneto him and he has 
occasionally been in centers of musi- 
cal activity, for the duties of rehearsing 
or conducting; his life has been secluded, 
his extraordinary works have come from a 
relative, personal isolation that seems high- 
ly appropriate to their spirit; and the num 
ber of composers in Germany who still 
have not his personal acquaintance is 
remarkable. As far back as the day 
when Schumann’s prophecy about him 
was so enthusiastic the phrase was used, 
** Another genius—that of modesty—seems 
to dwell within him ’’; and this modesty, 
accentuated into a stronger reserve, marks 
Brahms tu-day in his Vienna residence. 

Dr. Dieter’s book recites the facts of 
Brahms’s life familiar to us—that he was 
born in Hamburg in 1833, the son of a dou- 
ble-bass player in the town opera house; 
that he evinced early marked talent for the 
pianoforte, but an even greater taste and 
powers as a student of musical form and an 
analyst ; that the meetings with Schumann 
and Schumann’s affectionate interest in 
him began at Dusseldorf im 1853; and that 
the same year began the publication of 
some of his vocal, pianoforte and chamber 
music. In 1854 came a few weeks with 
Liszt at Weimar, and then his acceptance 
of a music director’s duties for the Prince 
of Lippe-Detmold, in which last quiet office 
he was able to work and study and strength- 
en bis convictions and materials to great 
profit. In 1862 he betook himself to Vienna 
(for a short period directed the Singakade- 
mie there), and in 1866 was concertizing in 
Switzerland. Two years later the “German 
Requiem ”’ was performed nearly in its com- 
plete state at Bremen, in the Cathedral, 
and immediately fastened the attention of 
musieians upon the composer with a dis- 
tinction not his fortune until then. Dr. 
Deiter’s acquaintance with him began in 
the same year at Bonn. The ‘‘Song of Tri- 
umpb,” with its text from the Book of 
Revelation, was produced at Bremen in the 
winter of 1870-’71, and the “Song of Fate’’ 
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a little later, the former in 1874 taking its 
place in the program of the triennial Lower 
Rhine Festival. About the same date he was 
enthusiastically received during some brief 
visits to Leipzig and Munich, and received 
divers significant decotations and an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
Breslau University. The C Minor Sym- 
phony, Opus 68, was first heard at Carls- 
ruhein November of 1876. In 1880 he di- 
rected the Schumann Memoria) perform- 
ance at Bonn. His productivity was now 
at its hight. Chamber-music, the inimi- 
table songs, the orchestral works of large or 
small dimensions succeeded each other con- 
tinually; and it is no exaggeration to say 
that few composers have ever put forth as 
great a proportion of works sustaining such 
a noble relation to the standard of their 
authors’ genius. Busied thus, without 
haste, without rest, a certain deliberate- 
ness, indeed, marking his successive per- 
formances, Brahms has lived at Vienna for 
the past ten years, another great personage 
in the list of splendid and dominant music- 
al intellects that the Austrian capital in- 
cludes in its art records. He is -to-day in 
the fullest and finest period of his powers. 
The rumor or the announcement of a new 
score from him is a matter of instant inver- 
est to the world of music. Those who once 
found him obscure and austere have gener- 
ally become his warmest appreciators. No 
mindin music in our time divides the su- 
premacy with him except Wagner, and 
Wagner’s reformatory and creative force 
concerned itself particularly with the 
opera, and Brahms has not a word to say in 
that field. Those who are opposed to intel- 
lect in music, and who deprecate intellec- 
tual beauty in it, have nowadays to hurl 
themselves upon two supreme, inflexible 
embodiments thereof in Germany; the mu- 
sic-dramas of Wagner, and almost the whole 
bodyof vocal and instrumental compositions 
by Brahms—his four great symphonies, the 
overtures, the piano-concertos, the choral 
works, the chamber-music, and even the 
songs. Yet the attitude of the two men to- 
ward the works and ideas of their prede- 
cessors is totally different; and fer this rea- 
son, at least, any comparison between them 
is not practicable. 

Dr. Dieter’s book very speedily exhibits 
its chief purposes and value as a kind of 
catalogue raisonné. Allowing for some 
inability to see Brahms at any time other- 
wise than at his best and most beautiful, 
the critical commentary is useful and able. 
Occasionally it runs to those vague and 
emotional analyses dear to the hearts of 
German musical essayists; but it is to be 
presumed that for many of these passages 
and statements Brahms is a sort of au- 
thority. Much in it is felicitous and dis- 
cerning, and all of it interesting to ad- 
mirers of the composer. The translation is 
by Rosa Newmarch, who also adds afew 
pages of record to bring the volume down 
to very recent date; and a preface is fur- 
nished by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland. There 
is also a catalog of Brahms’s compositions 
as far down as to the E Minor Symphony, 
No. 4. This the translator furnishes, A 
neat little portrait of the composer also 
adorns the book, to which we mean nothing 
ungracious in saying that it is welcome 
for want of a better. 
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Personal Creeds; or, how to Form a Work- 
ing Theory of Life. By Newman Smyth. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) Jr. 
Smyth is exceedingly hapyy in the art of 
putting things. Certainly the great con- 
cern which presses on the minds and hearts 
of men has never yet been stated with more 
happy precision than in the double title 
given tothis collection of eight practical 
sermons—Personal Creeds; or how to Form 
a Working-Theory of Life. General creeds, 
ecumenical creeds, have not, indeed, lost 
their interest nor theirimportance, but the 
question which interests every man most is 
what his personal creed shall be and howto 
form for himself a ‘“‘working theory of life.” 
The audience te be addressed by such a dis- 
cussion is a large one. Dr. Smyth does 
nothing to make it smaller by narrowing 
his definitions. He starts simply on a 
practical and not at ali speculative basis. 
Where he ends he is still as far asever away 
from the line of dogmatic methods. The 
striking feature of the sermons is their ab- 
solute sincerity; as, for example in the ser- 
mon on ** Heavenly Truths’’: 

“And what we need now even more than 
sound theology is real theology. The Church 
needsa real theology for its working creed. Bet- 
ter one ounce of real theology than a whole 
pound of verbal theology. We hear the phrase 
often used these in days, “‘new theology;” but to 
win for ourselves and our age a real theology is 
the present effort, the one aim, the thougbtful 
prayer of many Obristian teachers, The name 
new theology "ia given to this vital movement 
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by others; no student with a bistorical con- 
science would choose that designation for his 
own thought. A theology may be new or old, but 
the oneimportant thing ie this, Is it real theolo- 
zy to us now? If our old theology shouldbecome 
to us only a repetition of our father’s creeds, 
or but a sacred memory of a mother’s beliefs— 
hallowed and dear as such memory may be—if 
our theology should represent only “some 
Bethel where God bas been,” it would be for us 
the worst theology we could have; for a per- 
sonal creed which bas not becomea living truth 
within us, and which should fail to answer to 
our honest thought, would be worse than a 
mockery; we should be bound to it as to a body 
of death from which the Spirit of life would set 
us free. A Church that could retain a confession 
of faith which has ceased to be real in its pul- 
pits, would Jie not to men only, but to the Holy 
Ghost. So, likewise, any new theology might 
be equally worthless and hurtful, if it were only 
a substitution of some new phrase for some o!d- 
er form of words, and if it should not bear wit- 
ness to some fresh access of spiritual life.” 
The sermons are unequal io merit. We 
occasionally, for example, lose the point 
in the sermon on “ Points of Contact be. 
tween this Life and the Next.” In general, 
the line of thought is; clear, strong, persa- 
sive and on avery high plane of spiritual 
suggestion. Most readers will becurious to 
know how Dr. Smyth handles such a subject 
as future retribution. We quote for them 
a passage from the seventh sermon ino the 
series, on the parable of Dives and Lezarus 

“With this revelation of the inevitable future 
torment of hardened selfishness, the parable 
stops. It was meant for practical righteous- 
ness’ sake, not for speculative uses. Other 
words of the Master concerning the world to 
come suggest much that we should like to know 
more definitely; but they belong also to a 
thoroughly practical revelation for present 
moral purposes. Jesus’ words concerning the 
rewards and punishments of the future life are 
clear, distinct, powerful, just at those points 
where we need to feel eternal pressures upon 
our present conduct; his words go in thcir im- 
mediate aim straight to men’s consciences and 
hearts. His teachings are indeterminate, and 
stop, and leave our questions unanswered 
where we are still too young to under- 
stand God’s eternal counsels—and we are 
now too young to understand them; 
where also further revelations might only 
serve to contuse conscience. There is 
enough about the possibilities of future destiny 
in the Bible for our immediate use and profit. 
There is not enough revealed to justify so much 
hard controversy over it. What partof your 
belief in the eternal life belongs to your real 
faith? That part of which you put now to 
some use in just dealing, patience, godliness 
and true-heartedness. We would like to know 
much more than any man ktows concerning 
the future condition of sculs, and God’s eternal 
judgments. But what we need much more just 
now is not to peer far off into eternity, but to 
have the Eternal Righteousness and Love get 
unmistakable hold of us. And that is what 
Jesus in his teaching was always trying to do 
for men, to bring every man he met under some 
felt power of the eternal life.” 


Horatio Nelson and. the Naval Suprem- 
acy of England. W. Clark Russell, with 
the collaboration of William H. Jaques, 
late U.S. N. (G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.75 ) 
This is the opening volume of a new series, 
‘** Heroes of the Nations,’ edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. It is to be followed as speedily as 
possible with ‘“‘ Gustavus Adolphus, and 
the Struggle of Protestantism for Exist- 
ence,” ‘‘ Pericles, and the Golden Age of 
Athens,”’ by the editor, and ‘‘Alexander the 
Great, and the Extension of Greek Rule 
and of Greek Ideas,’’ by Prof. Benjamin J. 
Wheeler, Cornell University. The volume 
before us is strongly written and has every 
mark of thorough elaboration. The author 
has given extraordinary attention to minor 
details going perhaps rather too far in his 
attempts to expel the legendary and roman- 
tic. It is fortunate that Nelson was already 
in secure possession of the Hero’s name and 
laurels, for they would never spring after 
Mr. Russell’s scientific winnowing. For 
his own generation and country Nelson was 
just the man to make ahero of. The ardor 
of battle was quick and strong in him. It 
possessed every fiber of his being, and per- 
sisted while there remained a whole bonein 
his body to fight with. The English people 
are said to delight in this sort of hero. 
Wellington, whose careful and life-saving 
methods were very different, complained 
bitterly that the British people loved “large 
butcher bills.’ Nelson was exactly their 
mao, but such a character does not look so 
well in history and is not an altogether sat- 
isfactory subject to lead off within a new ser- 
ies like this. Ashore he showed himself in no 
admirable light, neither in the performance 
of his domestic duties nor in services to the 
public. His devotion to country was quali- 
fied by a superior devotion to “ glory ’’ and 
did not prevent him from entertaining 
at ope time under the impulse of mor- 
tified pride a serious intention of 


removing to France, Pare afioat and 


in command, a great deal, but by no 

means all, of this defect disappears 

in the splendor of genius and achievement. 

In a limited way there was a Napoleonic 

quality in Nelson. He fought his ships as 

Napoleon fought his armies, throwing them 

with irresistible force on the hostile line, 

doubling hack upon it and fighting the 

sbips at close quarters with unexampled 

ferocity, much as Napoleon drove bis artil- 

lery into the face of the enemy until he 

singed their eyebrows with its fire. Sub- 

stantially the history stands in there pages 

as we have it outlined in the *‘ Britannica”’ 

or even in ‘ Appleton’s,” but fuller and 

more careful in details; for example, the 

usual account of Nelson’s refusal to with- 

draw at Copenhagen, when signaled to do 
so by Admiral Parker, is introduced with - 
the natural and satisfactory, tho still some- 
what doubtful explanation, that it had 
been agreed between Parker and Nelson 
that such a signal should not be manda- 
tory but merely permissive, being designed 
to leave Nelson, who was in the thick of 
the action, free to follow his own judg- 
ment. As to the Naples business and the 
execution of Caracciolo, Mr. Russell gives 
Nelson the benefit of later facts, which in 
justice must modify Southey’s severe con- 
demnation. The Lady Hamilton business 
could not be treated better than it is.’ Mr. 
Russell leaves the fac’s as they are, tho he 
very well knows, and lets us see that he 
knows, how withering they are. Read, for 
instance, this extract from a letter to the 
sirep, written in 1805, while his own true 
and noble wife was living, and living for 
him alone, in England: 

“TI entreat, my dear Emma, that you will 

cheer up; and we will look forward to many, 
many happy years, and be surrounded by our 
children’s children. God Almighty can, when 
he pleases, remove the impediment.” 
The pity and the shame is that the words 
we have italicised are thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Nelson, both in their religious 
cant and in their brutality. The American 
collaboration of Mr. Jaques is hard to dis- 
tinguish. It may be the appendix compar- 
ing the fighting strength of battle ships in 
Nelson’s time and io our own, introduced to 
hold the copyright here. This appendix is 
substantially summarized from James’s 
‘Naval History.”” The volume is very 
handsomely published and well manufac 
tured. 


The Philosophy of Preaching. By A. J. F. 
Bebrends, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1 00.) [It must have been more than a pleas- 
ure to thestudents of the Yale Theological 
School to listen to these addresses by the 
Lyman Beecher lecturer for the year. It is 
certainly a great pleasure to read them, 
and the published book may now do the 
Christian public even more good than the 
lectures did the student audience for whom 
they were prepared. We find them stir- 
ring enough to wake up a man and widen 
his thoughts. Take, for example, this prop- 
osition ‘that preaching was designed to 
be a historic agency for the moral training 
of the race, instead of a means for the de- 
termination of personal eternal destiny.” 
This is true only in the broad sense of the 
lectures, but it is true there and a bold 
protest against the sublimation and other 
world sentimentalities to which popular 
preaching tends. We give a few more ex- 
tracts, the first from page 31: 

“ It is true that preaching has never been able 
wholly to ignore the importarce of the present 
earthly life, and hasalways insisted that true 
religion encourages and urges to true morality 
But the emphasis has been oftener and more 
generally upon future destiny than upon pres- 
ent character. . In this matter Luther is 
as great a sinner as Tetzel, as in either case it is 
the state after death which absorbs attention. 
For myself, I must frankly confess that the 
grave charge has only too much truth in it; and 
thatthere is but little relief in urging that an 
assured hope of Heaven cannot fail to make a 
man pure. The sad facts do not bear out the 
statement; for the greatest scandals have come 
from men who have been loudes: in affirming 
the assurance of salvation; and besides it does 
not, to say the least, seem to be a very high 
morality which cultivates decency in behavior 
under the pressure of future reward. ... I 
am not sure but it would be wise to give to the 
doctrine of an earthly probation a different 
theological turn; so that instead of saying that 
every man’s eternal destiny is determined at 
death, we shoald affirm that the preacher's vo- 
cation deals directly only with the life on this 
side of the grave,” etc. 

Dr. Bebrends intimates that this conception 
pervades theScriptures. Passing from the 
“ Philosophy of Preaching ’”’ (two lectures) 
Dr. Behrends devotes a lecture each to the 
Personal, the Ethical and the Biblical 
elements in preaching, two to the Scrip- 
tural element, and ends with a lecture 
on the Practical element. We presume 


that most persons will haye more or less 


purigsity te know what Ne, Rebrends had 
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to say to the Yale stud -nts on “ the Bibli- 
cal element in preaching.’’ We make a few 
extracts. Of the results of criticism he re- 
marks (p. 118): 


“ And it may be be said, even more emphati- 
cally, that a criticism which in its extreme 
form leaves us four great Pauline e} istles, and 
which confesses that the belief of the early 
Christiansin the actual resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is incapable of psychological explana- 
tion, has accomplished nothing to discredit 
Christianity, and has only placed in stronger 
relief the spiritual energy of that Gospel which 
knows only Christ and him cruvified,” 


On the next page we find a still more strik- 
ing passage: 


“Every one of the antograph manuscripts 
has becn lost—what of that? Tnere are a hun- 
dred thousand variaticns in the Greek text of 
the New Testament alone—what of that? The 
genealogies and the chronology of the Bible are 
in hopeless confuston—what of that? You are 
reading a human translation—what of that? 
Suppose Moses did not write the major part of 
the Pentateuch; suppose the Levitical legisla- 
tion to be largely post-exilian; suppose the lat- 
ter part of Isaiah to be from the pen of an un- 
known author, and Daniel to be an anonymous 
composition of unknown date; suppose Job to be 
adrama and Jonah an allegory: suppose the 
greater part of Genesis to be the survival of 
primitive tradition in pictorial or poetic form; 
suppose this and much more—what of it? It is 
well to remember the words of Cardinal Ba- 
ronius, that the Scriptures tell us how to go to 
Heaven, not how the heavens go.” 


Charles Kingsley. His Letters and Mem- 
ories of His Life. Edited by his Wife. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) How 
can aman write so much that is so good 
and yet die in the full prime of life ? Possi- 
bly the answer may be: They who fill every 
moment of life with exhausting labor must 
die of premature old aye. At all events 
there is something admirable, and yet deep- 
ly pathetic, in the spectacle of a man so 
completely merged in his work as was 
Charles Kingsley. The volume before us 
is a condensed edition of Mrs. Kingsley’s 
collection of her husband’s letters, which 
she has strung upon the thread of her own 
simple and affectionate recollections of his 
life. Itis a book that saddens while it en- 
courages, a transcript of joy that issorrow, 
of sadness that is happiness. Charles 
Kingsley was a nervous, sensitive, many- 
sided man, always at gentle, but poignant 
warfare with himself; full of dreams, 
schemes and poetic enterprises for the good 
of man. He was a novelist, a teacher, a 
preacher, an open public fountain of mul- 
titudinous influences 

“The skeptic dared tell him of his doubts, 

the profligate of his fall; young men brought 
up to holy orders, but filled with misgivings 
about the articles, the creeds; and, more than 
all, the question of endless punishment, would 
pour out all their difficulties to him; and many 
a noble spirit now working in the Church of 
England would never have remained there but 
for Charles Kingsley.” 
This book shows us the man undera micro- 
scopic scrutiny. His character with all its 
strength; his life with its noble achieve- 
ments and its short-comings; ana the beau- 
tiful temper of his varying but always pure 
imagination lie before us as if impressed 
on a sensitive sheet by direct reflection. It 
is a book t) be read and pondered; its les- 
sons are both positive and negative. To 
avoid the mistakes of Charles Kingsley’s 
life might at first sight seem veryeasy; but 
given his abilities, his aims and his tem- 
perament, the guidauce of one’s self is made 
a matter of tremendons difficulty. To the 
average reader the present edition will be 
preferred to the former ones, as it brings 
the work within the lids of a single com- 
pact, well printed volume without discard- 
ing anything of real value. A fine portrait 
of Kingsley faces the title-page. It would 
be most pleasant, had we abundant space 
at command, to quote liberally from these 
letters. As it is, we cannot refrain from 
transcribing two or three short passages. 
In June, 1842, he wrote: 


“T have a book called ‘Tennyson’s Poems, 
the most beautiful poetry of the last fifteen 
years.” 

In August of the same year: 

“Read geology—and you will rise up awe- 
struck and cling to God.” 

In 1854, referring to a delightful sojourn 
at Torquay, he wrote: 

“Happy truly is the naturalist. He has no 
time for melancholy dreams. Tbe earth be- 
comes to him transparent; everywhere he sees 
significance, harmonies, laws, chains of cause 
and effect endlessly interlinked, which draw 
him out of the narrow sphere of self... 
into a pure and wholesome region of joy and 
wonder.” 

Again, a year later, in a letter to his wife, 
occurs the following: 

“That instinct which the very child has to 





get rid of clothes and cuddle to fosh—what is 
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it but the longing for fuller union with those 
it loves? But see again (I always take the 
bright side), if, in spite of wars and fevers and 
accl: ents and the strokes of chance, this world 
be as rich and fair and green as we have found 
it. what must the coming world be like?” 

Tf Kiogsley had a serious flaw in bis nature 
it was his lack of sturdy, materia', worldly 
wisdom which must underlie the greatest 
character. He was great, however, in aspirit- 
ual way.and what he has left to us will re- 
mein a power for good. He filled the air 
with golden notes: his whole aim was to 
make the world tetter. 


Portraits of Friends. By Johu Campbell 
Shairp. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 25.) This little volume has all the char 
acteristies of thought and style that mark 
the other works of the late Prioc'pal 
Shairp. A paper on Thomas Erskine is fol- 
lowed in toe order named by otbers on— 
George Kdward Lynch Cotton, Dr. Jobn 
Brown, Norman McLeod, John McLeod 
Campbell, John Mackintosb, of Geddes, 
and Arthur Hogh Clough. These are pre- 
ceded by an excellent memorial essay by 
William Young Sellars, sketcuing the char- 
acter of Prine’pal Shairp himself. Profess- 
or Sellars writes charmingly of the school- 
days of Shairp, aod gives us fine glimpses 
of the open, manly caxaracter which shone 
through every act of bis busy aud valuable 
life. Tpoere is no going amiss in reading 
such literature as this book offers; if 10 is 
not of the super-excellent order in one 
sense, it is, in another sense, of the best. 
Here we bave a rare combioation of the 
critic and the sketcoer, wherein the artist is 
haif lost in the commentator or recorder o! 
observations, while the jadicial adviser 
plays a delightfully fast and loose game witb 
the dreamer of poetical dreams. Stairp’s 
ethical views were siogalarly clear in most 
of his visual ravgt¢; tirstand last he ac 
ceatuated the good and the sound strains of 
art. Ina sweet mood, with astyle as la- 
m nous as sunlight on water, and with the 
effect of arure and deep siacerity, he gave 
to his essays the ring of a value that 
a cold and thoughbtfal criticism can- 
not wholly affirm. Their chief claim, 
and it is well founded, is their 
appeal to our hearts in benalf of a high 
mavliness. He sees art, literature and lile 
through a kindly atmospbere trat bangs 
the enchantment of a golden optimism over 
everything, and his Po-traits of Friends 
are flooded with hospitable good-fellowship, 
they gush over with a praise too Jiveral fur 
safety; but they afford a charmiug realiza- 
tion of whit genuine friendship is. The 
criticism, such as it is, is of tnat generous 
sort sometimes indulged in by Sante. 
Beuve when he embossed his essays witb 
word clusters of enthusiastic eulovy; for 
instance his tribute to André Cbhénaier— 
* Une flite de buis, un archet d’or, une 
lyre d’twvire, le beau pur, en un mot, voila 
André Chénier.”” Afcer all there is such 
melltowness of heart and such touchiog 
sympathyin these portraits that no one, 
save a tault-finder to the manver born, 
could hive the nerve to point out the spots 
th ws have been so tenderly varnished over. 
Principal Shairp was not the man for the 
purety jadicial work of the critic; but he 
was emivently fitted to sit in the easy-chair 
of the bestower of the gifts awarded by tne 
judges. H's was the grace of sweetness 
and tact combined with the courage of self- 
res:raiat; andif a uniformly limpid style 
—a fluw of perfectly accordant phrases 
loaded with the thought of a pure and 
highly gifted heart can make the best of 
readiig, we have that best ia these gener 
ous portraits of Soairp’s friends. 


The Ocean of Air. By Agnes Giberne. 
(New York: Rohert Carter & Brothers. 
$150.) In this book Miss Giberne has ac- 
complished a task of importance. She bas 
madea concise and remarkably exact state- 
ment of whatis known regardivug the atmo- 
sphere of our earth. Eschewing tecbnicali 
ties and avoiding obscure phraseology, and 
keeping in view the capacity of the popular 
understanding, she has in a comprehensive 
and general way made clear the nature of 
fluids and liquids. the eff-cts of heat and 
eold, the theory of molecular movements, 
and the similarity in the chsracter of the 
currents set in motion in water and in air 
by the operation of heat. The effect of the 
sun’s force upon the atmosphere at the 
equator, at the tropics and at intermedi+te 
points, the air streams ge erated thereby, 
the trade-wiods, the monsoons, cyclones, 
areas of calm, areas of cor flicting and alter- 
nating currents, everything, indeed, con- 
necied in a geveral way with the conditions 
ef our atmosphere is admirably explained 
to the popular comprehension. In passing 
she also takes up the subject of ocean cur 
rents and gives the prevailing theory of 
their origin, traces their effect upon the 
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temperature and rainfall of different coun- 
tries near which they flor, and shows bow 
they obstruct, interfere with or accelerate 
the atmospheric movements by reason of 
the heat which thev impart to the air above 
them. The formation ot fogs, mists, rain, 
dew, frost and clouds is explained in the 
simplest and clearest language; so likewise 
are made pluin the expansion and contrac- 
tion of solid substances (by the forces of 
heat and cold) and the evaporation and con- 
densation of liquids. Whi'e this book is 
made to meet the youthful m‘nd and imagi- 
vation, it is full of interest and instruction 
for persons of avy age who are ignorant of 
the general laws governing atmospheric 
movements and of the influences that accel- 
erate, retard or break up those movements 
and bring about what we call changes and 
accidents of weather. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and bas a number of illustra- 
tions from photographs. Itstable of con- 
tents and index are models of their kind. 


The Open Air Preacher’s Hand-book. 
By Gawin Kirkham, Secretary of the Open 
Air Mission. Tbe only drawback on this 
book is that it is an Eoglish publication by 
the Ooven Air Mission, 14 Duke Street, Lon- 
don, W. C., and we do not know where our 
American readers can conveniently find it 
elsewhere. There is a deal of good sense in 
itaud quite as much of the fruit of lorg and 
varied experience. Open-air preachiug tho 
more or less practiced in all parts of this 
country aod well known as a regular his- 
toric agency in some of the States, has 
never been carried as far nor as regularly 
and efficiently organized as it isin Eog'and. 
where so much has been dove and is doing 
by the means as to show that it is sure to 
hecome a regular and efficient ageacy in 
carrying the Gospel to the masses in the 
cities. Nothing is more striking in the 
social changes of the present century than 
the tendency of population to concentrate 
in cities. This massing of population of all 
kinds and especially of working people ia 
large towns, while it tells heavily against 
the old parish and church system, offers 
other opportunities which may in the end 
prove quite as precious for the planting of 
the diviue seed by such agencies aud meth- 
ods as are contemplated in the plans of the 
Open-Air Mission. Tbe compact and con- 
veoient hand-book before us,whose English 
price is two shillings, contains brief and 
excellent hints and directions such as a 
young worker will require 1n regard to his 
general personal prepiration, for his gov- 
ernment when actual'y engaged in the 
trying work of open-air preaching, and 
as to the preparation and d+l.very of his 
sermons. We give the little book warm 
commendation with the further remark 
that it isa good manual furany preacher 
to read, aud particularly to be commended 
to lay workers and preachers. 


An Introduction to the Study ot Dante. 
By John Adtington Symonds. (Macmil- 
ian & Co. $175) This is the second edi 
tion of a very exceilené book, written 
nearly twenty years ago, when the author 
was by no means as well known as he is 
now. [nu the first edition it was a book of 
great utility to students of Dante, the most 
serious drawhack on however in the 
difficuity of ovtaining a copy. On compar- 
ing the present second edition we note but 
few changes, and they, so far as we have 
observed, in the way of minor corrections. 
The method followed by the author is that 
which has since been made so familiar by 
his ‘‘ Italian Renaissance,’’ but which was, 
perhaps, lees understood by readers in gen- 
eral twenty years agothan it now is. Dante 
is treated as a historical evolution. The 
author begins with early Italian history and 
traces it down to the decas of liberty in the 
Italian towns. He dwells on Dante’s life 
before exile and in exile; he discusses the sub- 
ject and the scheme of the “‘ Divine Come- 
dy,” its ‘human interest,” and the quali- 
ties of Dinte’s genius, closing with a chap- 
ter on “ The Poetry of Chivalrous Love.”’ 
Looking at the book from the point of view 
of the student or reader of Dante, the whole 
forms an introduction greatly needed twen- 
ty years ago, and which has not been super- 
seded since. It is a patient, accurate study, 
marked by much insight, without being 
aff cted with visionary and fanciful theory, 
which seems to be the special temptation of 
writers on Dante. Chapter VII, in which 
the sublimity of Dante is analyzed and 
compared with Milton, Shakespeare, Mi- 
cbael Angelo,Orcagna and Zé chylus, isone 
of the finest pieces of literary analysis in 
the language. The author’s skeptical 
standpoint, however deplorable, does not 
affect his sympathetic appreciation of the 
great poet and is not obtruded. 


The Work of the Ministry. Lectures 
glwen to The Meadville Theological Schogt, 


June, 1889 By the Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
(Geo, H. Ellis, Boston. $100.) The eight 
lectures which compose tuis well-written 
and well-printed volume are all the more 
effective for having presented the subject at 
asomewhat different angle,and from asome- 
what different point of view from the.or- 
dinary orthodox treatment of the subject. 
We find very little in the book to remind 
_us that any serious theological differences 
divide us from theauthor. With few ex 
ceptions his view of the preacher’s function 
would be accepted by Catholic Christians 
everywhere. The objects and ends he aims 
at at are thecommon objects and ends of all 
Christian Churches, and substantially his 
methods are the same. The lectures are 
wri'ten in a delighttully fresh style free 
from pulpit tone and theological terminol- 
ogy: but serious, earnest, and up tothe high 
plane of ministerial responsihility. 


The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, KC.S.L, ete. 
(Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.) Sir William 
Hunter is the very best selection that could 
be made to write this bref historical sketch 
of the last great English Proconsul in India 
under the East India Company. Tne Sepoy 
Mutiny, occurring as it did immediately 
after his return,raised the question whether 
it was not the result of the former Sovern- 
or’s harsh measures in the consolidation ot 
the Punjab. The bitter discussions over 
the dying Governor-General have on the 
whole cleared his reputation, and among 
his apologists and admirers none is better 
qualified to express an opinion than the au- 
thor of this vivid. intelligent and most sat- 
isfactory sketch, and general editor of the 
series on the *‘ Rulers of [adia ” in which it 
is the eleventh volume. 


The Best Elizabethan Plays. Edited by 
William Roscoe Thayer. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. $140.) Mr. Tnayer bas rendered good 
service to the study of English literature in 
its greatest period by the publication of this 
volume. The five works which compose it 
will give the readers of our generation 
some taste of the genius of a group of great 
men who are now known to most of them 
only by their names. Mr. Thayer has cho- 
sen wisely in giving us ‘‘ The Jewof Malta” 
to represent Marlowe, ‘‘The Alchemist”’ 
from Jonson, ** Philaster’’ from Beaumont 
and Fietcher, “‘ The Two Nobie Kinsmen” 
to represent the united work of Fietcher 
and Shakespeare, and *“‘The Duchess of 
Malfi” by Webster. As editer of this series 
Mr. Thayer has limited himself to a brief 
but excellent biographbic and critical intro- 
duction, and the brief but judicivus explan- 
atory foot notes. 


The Wisdom ot Life, being the First Part 
of Arthur Schopenhauer’s Aphorismen 
zur Lebensweisheit. Translated with a 
preface by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. (Scrib 
ner & Welford. $1.00) The second partof 
Schopenhauer’s Apnorismen has already 
been translated by Mr. Saunders as well as 
his “Dialogue on Religion.’’ The translation 
r-ads smoothly, and leaves behind no sense 
of avy inadequacy in the Eoglish render- 
ing Astothe Aphorixmen, like everytoing 
from Schopenhauer, they are always bright, 
piquant and entertaining. They have the 
sauce of pessimism 10 them but not its gall. 
Wrong and hopeless as they are they 
are not bad reading for superficial thinkers 
who live in optimistic illusions or for 
superficial characters immersed in the 
sensualism of material enjoyment. 


A Directory of Writers for the Litcrary 
Press, particularly in the United States 
Compiled by W. M. Griswold, A.B., Har- 
vard. (W. M. Griswold, Bangor, Me. 31.00.) 
A very convenient literary directory is this 
of living writers on all current topics. It is 
by po means complete and could not be, 
but seems to be aceurate as far as it goes. 
This is the main point. For the rest the 
editor will welcome additions and correc- 
tions. The number of names and addresses 
is, on the whole, surprisingly full—quite 
full enough to make it indispensable to 
journalistic writers and a very great con- 
venience to everybody interested in maga- 
zine and journalistic literature. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have collected 
into 2 beautiiul booklet four short poems 
by Mathew Arnold, Whittier, Mr. William 
Ernest Henley and Tennyson, to which 
they have given the title, Four Songs of 
Life—Two Voices of Faith, and Two of 
Doubt. Itis not in the least singular that 
the songs of faith are far better than those 
of doubt. The ring of optimistic, buoyant 
trustfulness in the former fills one’s heart 
with a tender jubilance, while the latter 
leave one bewildered and sad. The truly 
great poets, like Tennyson aud Whittier, 
rarely descend to the pit of agnosticism. 
An absolute vision of truth is given to the 
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Noted Men of the Solid South (R. H. 
Woodward, Baltimore, $1.75), is an ex 
parte picture of Reconstruction and its 
results by H. A. Herbert, M.C., Alabama; 
Zebulon B. Vance, U. S. Senator, North 
Carolina; John J. Hemphill, 
South Carolina; Henry G. Turner, 
M.C., Ga.; Samuel Pasco, U. S. Senator 
Fia.; Ira P. Jones, Tenn.; Robert Stiles, 
E-q.. Va., and several other representative 
men of the South. The facts contained in 
these statements are in dispute and present 
the Southern side of a question which it is 
worse than useless to discuss, except as a 
matter of history and which should have 
been buried long ago. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the State of Connectt- 
eut for the Year ending November 30th, 
1889. By Samuel M. Hotchkiss, Commis- 
sioner. Apart from the general annual 
survey this report is devoted to the oyster 
industry of Connecticut. The whole shore of 
Long Islavd is mapped, and the oyster beds 
defined along the coast and bays, wherever 
they grow. The report gives stutistics of 
the trade as to extent and variety, anda 
very brief statement of the damage done by 
the starfish. Tne actiun of the State in de- 
fining and protecting its rights and those 
of the fishermen are also described, as well 
as the general methods of planting and cul- 
tivating the oyster. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, Whis- 
ton’s Translation, Revised by the Rev. A. 
R. Shilleto, M.A., with Topographical 
Notes by Sir C. W. Wilson, K.C.B Our 
remarks io the issue of \Jecember 26th ult., 
on the first three volumes of this r. vision 
of WListon’s Josephus will hold for these 
two concluding numbers. They contain 
the seven Rooks of ‘* The Jewish War,” and 
the two Books “ Against Apion.” They go 
far to rescue one of the most interesting of 
historians from the imputation of dullness 
aod deadness under which an inadequate 
translation has left him these many veais. 
(Scribner & Welford. $1 40 per volume.) 


Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Ed- 
ucation. Jobn C. Henderson. (G P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.) The autbor of this 
monograph bas made ac'ose and admiring 
study of the “Sage of Monticello,” in one of 
his noblest, if not his noblest aspect. The 
result as given in this volume is full of iu- 
terest and suggestion. The bock is limited 
in range and valuable only as bearing on 
the Jeffersonian theories of public educa- 
tion. Even then it should be read with 
caution, especially when tbe author comes 
toembody his theory in a propusition for 
the amendment of the Federal Constitution. 


The Peerless Edition of The Pilgrim’s 
P-ogress, by John Bunyan (Jobn C. Win- 
ston & Co., Puiladelpbia, Chicago and Kuan- 
sas Citv), is a pictorial and popular edition 
on heavy paper iv quarto form. It contains 
over one hundred illustrations by Freder- 
ick Bernard and others engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers, and further illumivation by high 
ty colored chromo lithograph plates in nise 
colors. The Rev. William Lardels, D.D., 
contributes an introductory notice of the 
author, and some nameless author winds it 
ap with * The Little Pilgrim—a Poem.” 


Hints in French Syntax, with Exercises. 
By F. Storr, Chief Master of Modern Sub- 
jec:s, Merchant Taylor’s School. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 50 cents) We have 
before us the fifth edition of this excellent 
little aid for the mastery of the puzzies of 
French syntax. It follows a practical meth- 
od, and does not present a compiete syntax, 
but only some helps over hard places ar- 
ranged in a systematic order, illustrated 
with examples, and reinforced with ¢xer- 
cises translated from the French and to be 
travslated back into French. 


Gold Tinsel and Trash is, as we are noti- 
fied on the title-page, a collection of **Sto- 
ries of Country and City,’ by the Rev. 
Erasmus W. Jones. (Hunt & Eaton. $1) 
Some of them have been published before 
as short serial stories. They are written in 
a catholic spirit, tho by an author whose 
mind and sarroundings supplies a more or 
less Methodist coloring. The stories are 
intended to benefit and interest Christian 
people generally, but particularly to repress 
the growing tendency among professed be- 
lievers to indulge in worldly amusements. 


The Twenty-third Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Agri- 
culture, 1889. By T. S. Gold, Secretary 
(West Cornwall, Conn.), contains the annu- 
al report of the Experiment Station at New 
Haven, and of the Storrs School at Storrs, 
Conn. Among the general papers we note 
three of unusual value: “ Facts in Sanita- 
tion,’’ by Professor C. A. Lindsley, of Yale; 
* Bacteria in Milk,” by Prof. H. W. Coun, 
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Wesleyan University; and the “English 
Race Horse” by Prof. William P. Brewer, 
of Yale. 


The Book of Exodus, By the very Rev. 
G. A. Chadwick, D.D, Dean of Armagh. 
This is the latest volume published of “‘ The 
Expositor’s Bible,” wrich has been so re- 
ceutly and fully commented on by us as to 
require no further notice than to maintain 
the appearance of a new number. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1 50,)——S» also Te 
People’s Bible. Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture, by Joseph Parker, D.D , has ad- 
vaoced to Volume XII, The Psalter. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. $1 50.) 


The Ministry of Preaching: An Essay 
on Pastoral and Popular Oratory. By 
Mar. Félix Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 
This is a noble essay by a noble man. It is, 
indeed, one of those altogether charming 
works which sometimes surprise us. coming 
out of the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It bas the practical seriousness of 
the Protestant homiletics, combined with 
a pellucid French vivacity, and the lus- 
cious scholarship of a Roman Catholic 
prelate. (E P. Dutton & Co. $150.) 


Foot-Prints of Angele in Fields of Rev- 
elation. By K. A. Stockman. (Charles H. 
Wooiman, Boston, Mass. 60 cents.) The 
author of this volume is a warm believer 
in the existence of angels good and bad, 
and in the activity of both in the sphere of 
humaa life. He makes it an article of the 
believer’s faith, from which much comfort 
may be drawn, ani snpoorts himself with 
copious Scripture citation. The book is 
well written, carefully prepared, and full 
of interest. 


Famous Women of the New Testament 
By Morton Bryan Wharton,D.D. (E.B 
Treat. $1.50.) This book is a companion 
volume to the “‘ Famous Women of the Old 
Testament’’ by the same author, who has 
studied his subject carefilly and writes 
with mucn descriptive power. His style is, 
for popular effect, a happy combination of 
the biographer wih the preacher. The 
present series should be fully as popular as 
we understand the former has been. 


The Amateur Photographer’s Hand- 
Book. By Arthur Hope. (The John Wilkin- 
son Company, Chicago. $1.25) This man- 
ual has grown out of the author’s needs 
and the shortcomings of other photographic 
manuals, [tis an attempt to supply them. 
It is prepared with iatelligence, care, and a 
sufficient acquaintance of the subject and of 
the practical requirements of an amateur. 


The Century Dictionary, Vol. lII. (The 
Century Co.) The third bound volume of 
this superb publication is now completed. 
It carries the work forward to the word 
Lyverey. We have noted the several Parts 
as they have appeared, and we gave asome- 
what fall review of the prospected work in 
an early stage of the publication. 


We have at hand the bound volume of 
The Century Ilustrated Magazine for the 
six months from November last to April, 
1890. It makes of the whole series, Vol. 
XX XIX and of the new series Vol. XVII. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH will soon pub- 


lish his new novel, entitled One of the Con- 
querers. 








.-The next volume of the Camelot 
series will be Famous Reviews, selected by 
E. Stevenson. 


..-Macmillan & Co. will publish early in 
July a new novel by F. Marion Crawford, 
with the title A Cigarette Maker’s Ro- 
mance. 


....-A new story by Bret Harte, entitled 
“Through the Santa Clara Wheat,” will 
be commenced in Mr. Archibald Grove’s 
periodical Short Cuts for June 14th. 


....The last number of the Canterbury 
Poets Series, published by Walter Scott, of 
London, is *‘ Odes: English and American,” 
which Mr. William Sharp, the director of 
the series, has edited. 


.--The Religious Tract Society of Lon- 
don has appointed Mr. Fleming H. Revell, 
of New York and Chicago, its agent in this 
country. And the announcements from 
this house is Sir William Dawson’s new 
book, Mod«rn Ideas of Evolution as re- 
lated to Revelation and Science. 


.-The Rivington’s is the oldest publish- 
ing house in London, and it is now to be- 
come extinct after an existence of pearly 
two hundred years. Mr. Francis Rivington, 
the sole proprietor, will retire from busi- 
ness on July Ist, and the whole interest of 
the firm will be transferred to Messrs. 
Longmans. 
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-.--It is reported that Sir Edwin Arnold, 
whe is at present in Japan, at work upon a 
long poem which is to be a companion to 
“The Light of Asia,” recently found his long 
lost son, who six years ago ran away to sea 
and kept his whereabouts unkoown to his 
family. Last week he turned up in Yoko- 
hama harbor. 


-«»-D C. Heath & Co. publish this week 
A Compendious French Grammar by 
A. H. Edgron, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of Nebraska; and 
announce for publication three of Moliére’s 
comedies: Le Tartuffe, Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tiihomme, and Le Médecin Malgré Lut, 
edited by F. E. A. Gase. 


-.-»-Frederic Edward McKay has collect- 
ed twelve short stories, not previously 
published, which will be issued the first 
week in July by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of 
Boston, for summer entertainment. The 
book will be called A Round Dozen. The 
authors of the stories will be Clinton Scol- 
lard, Clyde Fitch, Jane G. Austen, Edward 
Irepsus Stevenson, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Matthew White, Jr.;’'Mabel Louise Fuller, 
William D. Moffat, Case Ball, William 
Murray Graydon, Emma V. Sheridan and 
the collector of the sketches, Frederic 
Edward McKay. None of the stories will 
be long. but of their entertaining qualities 
good things arespoken. 


----The English IUustrated for this 
month contains, among other things, a pa- 
per on *‘ Cricket,’”’ by W. G. Grace, the great 
Eoglish cricketer: ‘‘ Tbe Poetry of Sully- 
Prudbomme’”’; and Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Bar” set to music. But the con- 
tribution of most permanent wortb in tbe 
number is an installment of a new prose 
tale by William Morris. This consists of 
half-a-dozen chapters of “The Glittering 
Plain,” a beautiful shred of old romance, 
such as the author of ‘*The House of the 
Wolfings’”’ alone can weave. it differs 
from the latter work in that it is wholly in 
prose, while ** The House ot the Wolfings”’ 
was interspersed with verse. It is ques- 
tionable whether this blending of poetry 
and prose was not the greatest blemish of 
that strange and lovely creation; and we 
are glad to find that Mr. Morrisis not mak- 
ing a second attempt in the same direction. 


....German literature is fortunate in the 
possession of a boon not in existence in the 
English, namely a thoroughly modern 
trauslation of the New Testament in the 
best sense of the word. On the basis of 
exact interpretation, Professor Weiz- 
sicker, the veteran of Tiibingen, has re- 
produced the thoughts of the New Testa- 
ment writers in about the shape and form 
ia which they would have pat them had 
they penned them in our day and a mod- 
ern language. It is seldom that a transia- 
tion is a better interpretation than this ex- 
cellent version of Weizsiicker. Now a sim- 
ilar translation of the Old Testament is 
to appear, under the editorship of Kautzsch, 
who holds Gesenius’s chair in the Univer- 
sity of Halle. His coadjators are eleven of 
the best Hebrew scholars in Germany and 
Switzerland, among them also the Arabist 
Socin, in conjunction with whom Kant«ch 
has already published a modern version of 
Genesis. Both Weizsiicker’s and Kantsch’s 
works are published by Mohr, of Freiborg, 
where also in former years the classical 
version of Scriptures by De Wette had 
been issued. We understand that a simi- 
lar work in English is in preparation. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The gd Girl. A Novel of the 1400. B 
William Hosea Ballou. Illustrations by 





Clay ‘Coultars 1 ox . Pp. 191. New York: 
nk W. Lo vell pecccccccss c60-covceesccccs 50 
Bundi. Py, Florence Marryat. 734x544, pp. 0 50 
demeae wie ‘en Exoedition. By A. J. 
wasters. With Liiustrations. 8x5}. pp. 21¢. 
New York: John B. Alden..... ...........+.- 0 50 
Whose Fault? By goun ie, Harrison. 7%x5%4, 
pp. 456. New York: E. ®. Dutton & Co....... 123 
wa come. By wh dad, 71%4x534, pp. 170. os 
Winkkey. 7 Scrap. By Yam. 734x5%, pp. 75. so 
* Me ovtng: tn yo and her “ Day Off,” 
A story. Pra’ Mar . Brine. sivertrated 
by iss A. G. Piymptoa. 854x684. pp. 63. 
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The p eaters of Preaching. An | mag Ay 
ral an Popaier ye A By Mgr Fell 
Dupaniouw ishop of Oriéans, Member of 
the French Academy. Transiated by Sam- 
uel J. Eales, M.A.. D.C.L. second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged | with Portrait. 744 
x5, pp. liv, 06. The same.................0005 150 
whete 'e We to Brlleve? ee “i Testimony of 
‘Ned Prophec %, John Urquhart. 
cr. PRs teva al ‘New York and Chicago: ots 
The Golden Bough. r Stady in Comparative 
Rel By 2, S- Freese. MA. xs. In 
two volumes, Volume I, pp. xti, 409. Volume 
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The Shadow of a Dream. A &t By W. D. 
Howells. TMxh4. D . 248, The same d actettiad 
Tea Boog Rovehiticn. A Justin H. McCar- 
=. in two volumes. Vol. I, 

4 a vit, 0, PBR cescapdeysipape.. 00ege 
The Annus geetistigian and er 1890. 
8x5, PD. San + rancisco, a L, P. Me- 
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Duck. By He» 
¥ Editea by W'1- 
fam Archer. ‘”s In two volumes. 
Volume |, xii, e Il, v. . 


New Yor Soba oe vols a a vol.. 1% 
‘Tho B retation of Sez. By Prof. Pat: k Geddes 
and J. Arthur Thompson. with illustra- 
tio:s * 184x534, pp. vii, 322. The same........ 1% 
Electricity in Modern Life. G. W. de Tunzel- 
mann, B.S.C. Wee pp el a2 The same. 1 25 
Ph ion. By poem Man- 
Tocaten. T6x%%. DD. #2, The sam 
Fact and Theory Papers. The Society ae the 
“Fad.” Being an Am pehgapes of an Ad- 
roe deliver betore akespeare Club 
New York Ci November 1st. 189. By 
Appleton ton Morgan. oa pp... New York: 
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ae. Century "gatrated Moutaly M gazine. 
November. 1889. to A) Is. 4 pp. 
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A Daughter of Silence. By Seer | Zone. ° 
pp. 255. New York: Belford Co... 08 
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Joost Avelin. - 5 Genie Story. By Maarten 
Maarteis. Re. pp. 820. New York: D. 
Appleton & 


ws, The ge Aim in Teaching and 
Stucy. By Addison Ballard, D.D. (34x5i4, 
pp.100. New York: A. 3. Barnes & Co...... 
The People’s Bible. Pisccarees upon the 
Holy Scripture. Volume XII. The Pealter. 
By Jose sh Parker, D.D. 9x64, pp.464. New 
York Funk ana “Wagnalls...............e0008 180 
The Fourfold Gospel. The Four Gospels, con- 
solidated withou alteration in a continu- 
ous narrative, presenting the Life of Christ 
in order of its eveuts he text arranged 
in sections, taken from “ The Bible Work.”’ 
ol.I, New Testament. Be J. Glentworth 
Butler, D.D. 8x5}4, pp. 209. Thes»me....... 075 
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THE ANGLOMANIACS, 













A NOVEL OF NEW YORK SOCIETY LIFE 
~ BEGINS IN THE 





JUNE CENTURY, 


AND WILL RUN THROUGH FOUR NUM- 
BERS OF THE MAGAZINE. THE AUTHOR, 
WHO IS EVIDENTLY FAMILIAR WITH 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER DEPICTED, 
CHOOSES TO REMAIN UNKNOWN. THE 
STORY IS CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED BY 
DANA GIBSON. 

THe Century is for sale by dealers gen- 
erally—price 35 cents. June number now 
ready. 


THE CENTURY Co., 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


ee 
AUTHOR who desire unbiased criticism thorough re- 


vision and c -rre ‘tion “f VM -S., address Dr. T. M. COAN. 
N. Y. Bureau of Literary Revision, 20 W i4th st., N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


And all nervous affections of speech thorouzh!y cor- 
rerted. For LS Ce ae, and Me ad 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





BAPPHR'S wgesere am, ao 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
BAKP*R's BAZAR. .... * 





A (R'S BAZA ee 
HARPER'S YUUNG PEUPLE. “ 

tw” BARP DRS CAT a LUO CE will be sent by mat 
on receept of ten cents. 


RARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Bost One » and Tunes for Church W crehtp. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO.,.111 William s¢.. Vv 








es BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 





Best a oo Special Ca alogne of 
1.089 pape %) Nasean Street. N. ¥ 
NEWSPAFRE 2 ADVERTISING. 
0 Cents, 


ap. rode T wi N<prnece Street N V 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE AbvERTisinG AGENTS. 


AKKRERT RBONOTH KING & RRO. WW Rroadwav N.V 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
74 Wifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Co. 


195 Wabash Ave.., 
Chicago. 
















MUSIC. 
WINNOWED SONGS. 
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New York Py Chicago. | Cin TGncinnatl nnati & New vy York. 


FI SaNose 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 
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odern Classics, (Piano Music for ad- 
vinceaiayer) Modern Juventie Clas- 
> Pec ‘one ° By the 1 Te ign Com 
a bi] y the bes ore om- 
prase M ern Voc =a a (Every 
ece in this + at mal isa Fift 


gs » Bass 
mgs, (Convenient pocket tuition). son Pil 4 
Rec tal Albuma,(A fine collection for i 
ent voices), Selected Sacred Son 

(The best of the best). Practical nd 
themas,(A fine collection by practical writers). 
Palmer’s Theory of Music, (An in- 
valuable ok to every student of music). The 
Great Tone Poets, (Short sketches of the 
(Asn Composers). The College Minstrel, 





‘ 
11AI® 





ee collection of Songs arrange:l for Male 
omen’ Zanie, (An Operetta ty H.P. Danks). 

he Gondoliers, (G: iIbert and Sullivan’s 
intest and most popular work). 


Price of each of the above named books, 
eats PosSTrTarp. 


——PUBLISHED res 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
T4 W. 4th St., 19 F. 16th 8t., 
OLNOLNNATL 0. NEW YORK. 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
ter vouRoARBits #S' Hock. N. J. 


ill re-open Sept.24th. Students prep :red for Col fer Canege 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY  —_— 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Tuatrartogs 
Opens “ctober !st. Address Hon. ieee a. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEG E. 


A COLLEGE FOR W. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miies ‘rom ehiingeipnin. Offers 
gracuute and Unaergracuate courses Senskrit, 
Greek, Latin. Math matics, English, Anglo-%axon, 
“rench, ‘ld French. Italian Sosanish, German, in- 
clading Gothic and Old High Germaa. Celtic, His- 
tory, Political “qienee. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectureson Ph enopne. G nas'om. with Dr. 
goconats pw compiete. Fellowsh' 
| A Greek. English. Mathematics, 
jology. For Program, address as above 











s (value 
~~ ory, and 





The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Winthrop Hall, English. Classic +1 
and Elective Courses for Girls. Homec wforts and 
social cultivation. Building and furniture new. No 
crowd ne applicant: must be over fourteen. Address 

k. ARTH GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


~ FORT EDWARD  SOLLEGIATE IN INSTITUTE. 3 
For young w' AvDol. tments 
and Aaventanes. “grb. send for Iitustrated Cata- 
.oeue. Jos. E. K'NG, D.D.. Pres., Fort Edward. N. 











“FRENCH AN D ITAL.TAN course of f ve weeks, 
beginning July 2d. For prortrams. etc., address: Rev. 
C. Roux, M.A. Saxton’s River, _ Vt. 


Aaa 9 Mensegn re. ‘gm Rev. Ed. P. 

A.M. (Presbyteri*n), J, &. Consul, eat = 
sharge of the educ + a chi dren of all ages. 
Stuttgart has the milcest climate of anv of the larce 
German cities xnd uns iroassed educational advan- 
tages, especially in music. dighe-tr ema send 
torcircular. 9 Broa* S:reet, New York 


tRVINC I “STITUTE. 
TARRY™ OW N-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home schoo! with refined surroundings. Bula. 
ings st+«am heated. Thor zhiy equipped Gymna- 
oa. Boys aay yp for Yale, Hurvard and Priice- 
ton AKMAGNAC, PH.v., Principal. 


Tyeeeas RTVERS TRAINED 
Kits Fo mee a es afforded Address, Oswege 
State Nor! na! & fraining Xchovl, Oswezo. N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOH |. GREEWV F UNDATION 
Early ag NT I is advisable 
Address Rav. JAM 68". MACK .NZI8 Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
‘or Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNS LADIES 


Removed in '83 from Crestnut St. - Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-se it ‘of Jay CooKe 
wil begin its .orty-first reor Wedresday. Sept. 2th. 
For cireu'ars, appl: :o PRINCTPALS, Ogoptz School, 
Montgomerr County, Pa 
metpals, Principal Emerita, 

Miss Fr~Nces E. BevnetTT, Miss . A. DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 

















PRIV ATS poms AND SCHOOL 
ort 
Address Rev. c. “F. Garrison, Cranbury, N. J. 


TVERVIEW Poughkeepsie, NW 
Year. Prepares thoroughly for Coltege. tbe 


) + BA, Acade ies and Business Military 
Drill. BISBFE & AMEN, Principa's. 


ie PRINCETON "ine. en. Rhee! 
nguirtes may be — to President PATTON of 


— oY 0 ree or 
FINE, tendmaster, PRINCETON, N° J. 


SCHOOL OF ert thorough training for voice. 
body ana mind. Opens Oct. Oth 

EXPRES SION. bs: Summer ut New ert. July 5 

in) ‘lg Beacon .B ston, “Mass. 


. Cir- 
Clergy men’ 8 Vacationclase Course by Prot. Charchill 


WELLS COLLEGE SW o™%EY: 


AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Chri-tlan Home. New Building 
ready next September. Session begins September 10 
189. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys 3 oz any co eze or scientific school. 
Opers Sept. 4th, ev rs ae ghath- 




















oa all Datidines heated by steam. 
Rev. WM.  creeemeacenes Principal. *eASTHAMP™ 
TON, MASS 
FOR 
WILSON COLLEGE xd@&e 


Fer cotalense os 8 or advice on preparation A a4. 











Kev. |. EDGAR, Ph... 2ras’*, Chambersburg, Pa. 
WANTED. 

75.22 vet 00A MONTH can be gn de mate 

$15.< taS eS yey ot whole 


be profitably 





5th Ave..cor. 16th St., N.Y, 
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SENATOR MORRILL ON SILVER. 


THE venerabie Senator Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, now past eighty years of age, last 
week addressed the Senate of the United 
States on the silver question, The Senate 
turned out in almost unbroken strength 
to hear him; nearly every Senator was in 
his seat, and all gave him the most ear- 
nest attention. Senator Morrill never 
speaks without having something to say, 
and never bores the Senate with mere ha- 
rangue. His clear good sense and ster- 
ling honesty commend him to the Senate 
and to the whole country. 

The general position of the Senator in 
this speech is that, while he is not hostile 
to silver as a monetary metal, and while 
he would be willing to do what can be 
safely done to utilize this metal for mone- 
tary purposes, he did not propose to join 
the ranks of those who are clamoring for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
dollars, and whose main idea consists in 
what they call cheaper money. Legisla- 
tion that would disturb the country’s 
finances, and derange its relations to 
other countries in the matter of trade, 
could not receive his support. He took 
up in detail the points made by the silver 
orators who had preceded him, and showed 
the fallacy of their reasoning even from 
admitted facts, and alsu in numerous par- 
ticulars their misapprehension of facts. 
His speech wa: one of real light on the 
subject, and ought toaid the Senate in 
coming tothe sound and right conclu- 
sion. 

The reference to the speech of Senator 
Jones, who is an extreme silver man, was 
alike true and witty. He said: 

“There bad been so much inflation of 
history in some of the speeches made on 
the bill that it would be well for somebody 
to puncture it, and he should attempt to 
do bis humble part in the work. The de- 
bate had been opened by the Senator from 
Nevada, Mr. Jones, in which that Sena- 
tor had really made no argument in its be- 
half. Hehadcut loose from terra firma, 
and had soared in the airof fiat money. 
That Senator was a genius, and was mag- 
netic; and they all liked him—liked even 
his fables,in which he was a rival of La 
Fontaine.” 





Looking at the theory of free and un- 
limited coinage of silver dollars so ear- 
nestly advccated by the silver men, the 
Senator further said: 


‘The cost of coining silver (about two 
per cent.) was to be borne by the Govern- 
ment, and the depositors of silver were to 
receive all the difference in value between 
bullion and standard dollars. That was 
the feast to which the Senate was invited 
by the distinguished Senators from Col- 
o1ado and Nevada (Teller and Jones). The 
wage-earners of the United States were to 
be counted by millions, and were the most 
numerous creditor class of the country, 
and, as he believed, the largest in amount. 
It was that class that it was now proposed 
to pay off in cheaper or in depreciated 
standard money, and to require that they 
should pay higher prices for anything they 

_had to buy. Couldthere be anything more 
likely, in all parts of the country, at an 
early day, to provoke strikes for higher 
wages? Silver would tolerate no rival near 
the throne.”’ 


In regard to the Coinage Act of 1873, 
so persistently misrepresented by the sil- 
ver men, the Senator said: 


“ As te the obloquy frequently attempted 
to be thrown on the Congress of 1873 in con- 
nection with the cessation of silver coinage, 
there was no reason whatever in it, because 
at that time a silver dollar was worth three 
per cent. more than a gold dollar. The de- 
preciation of silver had been caused, not by 
that act, but partly because of the demone- 
tization of silver in Europe, and partly by 
the increase of silver production in the 
world. The United States had been coining 
silver dollars at the rate of two millions a 
month since 1878, and had tried its best to 
put them in circulation; and yet, as a net 
result, there had been in circulation in Sep- 
tember, 1889, only $57,374,000, or $4,617,348 
less than three years before.’’ 

The silver mania is a kind of lunacy 
which it is exceedingly difficult to cure; 
and if Senator Morrill’s admirable pre- 
scription for this disease, as it now exists 
in this country, and especially in the Sen- 


ave of the United States, should fai} to 
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check the disease, the fault will not be in 
the medicine, but in the extremely bad 
condition of the patient. The Senator’s 
diagnosis and therapeutics are all right, 
whether the patient lives or dies. We 
heartily congratulate him upon his timely 
and noble utterance, and express the 
earnest hope that the Senate will look be- 
fore it leaps, and look long enough to see 
the nature and probable results of the 
Jones silver bill, should it become a law. 
If the Senate wishes to make the United 
States a silver country, then let it adopt 
that bill, but not otherwise. 
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STANDING on a historic site—No. 1 
Broadway—is one of the great business 
buildings of the city. Before the erection 
of this mammoth structure of iron and 
brick there stood on the same ground an 
old-fashioned house called the Washing- 
ton Hotel, having taken its name from 
the fact that, during the Revolutionary 
War, the same building was occupied by 
General George Washington as his head- 
quarters. To make way for the progiess 
of our times the old Washington Hotel 
was taken down, and in its place there 
was erected, a few years ago,a magnifi- 
cent office building of fourteen stories, 
which most suitably took for its name 
that of Wasbington. In large and spa- 
cious offices of this building there com- 
menced business on June 10th a bank 
incorporated June 3d as the Washington 
National Bank. The fitst Board of Direct- 
ors are men well known in the business 
and financial world—men whose names 
are familiar to all as having been con- 
nected with vast enterprises. 

The directory is composed of the follow- 
ing: Sidney Dillon, G. M. Dodge, George 
B. Newton, R. H. Roundtree, John T. 
Granger, Sidell Tilghman, H. Victor New- 
comb, E. G, Sherman, R. L. Cutting and 
Henry Levis of Philadelphia. E. G. Sher- 
man, formerly Cashier of the United 
States National Bank has been elected 
President, Gen. Granville M. Dodge, 
Vice-President and J. T. Granger, Cashier. 

Mr. E. G. Sherman, the President, com- 
menced his banking experience with the 
Bank of New York, which he left, after 
many years of service, to become Cashier 
of the United States National Bank. Mr. 
Sherman belongs toa banking family; one 
of his brothers, Mr. Arthur W. Sherman, be- 
ing Cashier of the Gallatin National, aod 
another, Mr. William A. Sherman, being 
the Cashier of the New York Produce Ex- 
change Bank. Gen. Granville M. Dodge, 
the Vice President, is president of the Den- 
ver, Texas and Forth Worth Railway, is 
arailroad builder, besides being largely 
interested in railroads. 

Mr. J. T. Granger, the Cashier, was for- 
merly the treasurer of the Denver, Texas 
and Fort Worth railway. He has a large 
acquaintance in the West and Southwest, 
and is well-versed in financial matters. 

The capital stock of this new bank is 
$300,000 which has already been largely 
over-subscribed, and the prospects of the 
bank are in all respects promising. Not- 
withstanding the enormous capital of the 
combined banks of New York City and 
the great number of them now in exist- 
ence,with their vast facilities for business, 
there seems to be a demand for more 
banking capital and more banks, and the 
Weshington National will from the start 
command a large and lucrative business. 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


THE Kansas City Investment Company 
has recently made public a statement of 
the results of their thirteen years’ busi- 
ness in loaning money at the West for 
eastern investors. The Company state 
that their thirteen years’ business aggre- 
gates a total of farm loan business $6,- 
755,000, and of city loan business $4,837,- 
000. Of this amount there are now out- 
standing farm loans of $3,772,000, and of 
city loans $3,418,000. The total amount 
of foreclosures and the total amount re- 
ceived by deed to prevent foreclosures 
amounted on farm loans to $63,025, not 
quite one per cent. of the loans made dur- 
ing the thirteen years, Over one-half 


of the amount ikon has been disposed of 





at a profit, and the Company report that 
the remaining one-half will probably 
yield a larger profit than the one-half dis- 
posed of, The statement of the Company 
that the foreclosures on city property has 
been almost the same as on farm loans 
is a very interesting one, as it has gener- 
ally been supposed that the foreclosures 
on farm Joans would largely exceed those 
on city property. The probabilities for 
the future are more favorable than they 
have been 1n the past, as the last two years’ 
crops in Kansas have been almost total 
failures, while the outlook for the present 
year’s crop is exceedingly flattering. If 
all of the foreclosures and property taken 
by the Kansas City Investment Company 
had been an entire loss to the Company, 
it would only have shown a loss of about 
one per cent. on the amount invested, 
and there are not many kinds of business 
in which the losses do not average very 
much more than one percent. The in- 
ference from the figures given by the 
Company is that Western farm and city 
loans, when made by a prudent, conserva- 
tive investment company, are as safe as 
almost any form of investment. It is 
quite as possible, and perhaps easier to 
make loans in the West than in the East, 
which will be an absolute loss, and in- 
vestors, therefore, must see to it that 
their Western representatives are prudent, 
conservative men. _ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In Wall Street, beneath the surface ap- 
pearance of buoyancy, there exists a fe- 
verishness of tone. The chief underly- 
ing factor appears to be that, outside the 
ordinary floating supply of stocks, certain 
special securities are held in large amounts 
for realization. They are owned general- 
ly by strong parties, and have been ac- 
quired partly in the way of ordinary 
speculative transactions; but chiefly from 
connection with new railroad or other en- 
terprises, or from reconstructions or 
amalgamations of old companies. There 
can be no doubt that the amount held of 
this class of issues is quite important, so 
much so as to constitute an element of 
distrust in some quarters. Much of the 
stimulus to speculation comes from this 
source; and a certain sympathy with sil- 
ver inflation that is quite frequently 
found in Wall Street is due mainly to the 
supposition that an increase of currency 
would aid in the distribution of these 
issues. The activity in speculation runs 
largely upon stocks of this character; and 
it is observed that each advance in prices 
brings out an amount of stock that quick- 
ly arrests the rise. 

ln the upper circles of speculation and 
among large brokers, the chief practical 
interest in silver legislation lies in the 
problem as to how far it may relieve the 
overburdened holders of these mercurial 
issues; and it is no overstatement of the 
facts to say that the solution of this prob- 
lem is watched with no little anxiety; for 
there is a distinct apprehension of danger 
to Wall Street in the event of these hold- 
ings having to be carried much longer in 
the few overburdened hands in which 
they are now held. 

Under these circumstances the renewal 
of discussion on the silver question in 
Congress last week had a stimulating ef- 
fect upon speculation. The unanimity of 
the House in favor of a large measure of 
inflation revived the hopes of the special 
classabove referred toand pricesadvanced; 
but probably less than they would had not 
the occasion been seized for realizing. 

lt is now regarded as certain that some 
large measure of inflation will be agreed 
upon between the two Houses and accept- 
ed by the President. Opinion in banking 
circles inclines to the conclusion that the 
House bill foreshadows in ali substantial 
points the ultimate basis of agreement. 
The President is known to be inflexibly 

opposed to free coinage, and to insist on 
Secretary Windom’s provision that any 
silver notes or certificates to be hereafter 
issued shall be made redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in silver bullion at its current market value. 
To this extent the House bill may be said 
to be an Administration measure; and it 
seems probable that Western Senators, 
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a more radical measure to satisfy the sil- 


ver-producing sections, will then accept 
the inevitable and justify themselves to 
their constituents by pleading that they 
have done all in their power. This, at 
least, is the outcome expected in the best- 
informed banking quarters, 

The feature in the House bill which 
most attracts attention, as likely to prove 
an immediate and effective source of in- 
flation, is the clause providing that the 
fund held by the Treasury for the re- 
demption of bank-notes called in but still 
circulating shall be covered into the 
Treasury and put in active circulation. 
That fund has been gradually accumu- 
lated, and amounted on the 1st of June to 
$58,000,000. As it consists entirely of 
legal-tender money, the hoard has in- 
volved a serious drain upon the reserves 
of the banks and has contributed in no 
small degree to the frequent stringencies 
occurring in the money market, to say 
nothing of its having proved detrimental 
to the influence of New York as a mone- 
tary center. It is reasoned that the let- 
ting loose of this large hoard will have 
the effect of replenishing the lawful 
money reserves of the New York City 
banks, of easing and steadying the money 
market, of increasing the loaning ability 
of the banks, and of keeping their reserves 
at a safer distance above the dreaded 
‘* deadline”; all of which is construed as 
meaning encouragement to speculation 
and the strengthening of speculative re- 
sources. In Wall Street opinion, little 
importance is attached to increasing sil- 
ver issues as an element of speculation or 
as bearing upon values, beyond the fact 
that a popular fallacy attributes to it 
such an efficacy, which conception might 
afford the basis for a short-lived specula- 
tion; but a measure that would augment 
the legal-tender resources of the New 
York banks is on all sides allowed to con- 


‘stitute a most substantial element in 


favor of speculation not only in stocks 
but also in the larger commodities. 

For the time being, all ordinary con- 
siderations affecting the value of securi- 
ties are lost sight of in the overshadowing 
influence of the final phases of the silver 
legislation. At the moment the proba- 
bilities seem to favor the prospect of a 
vigorous movement in stocks in the direc- 
tion of bigher prices. How far that ten- 
dency may go is a problem that must de- 
perd very much upon the extent to which 
‘“‘the outside public’ may be drawn in. 
There can be little doubt that the large 
holders referred to above will not wait 
for very high prices for unloading; and 
their realizings will put a steady check 
upon any rising tendency; but that may 
be more or less counteractd by ‘‘ outside” 
buying—an element which cannot be 
safely estimated in advance. 

The money market shows little change. 
The Sub-Treasury is draining the banks of 
currency, which is about evenly set off by 
the arrivals of money from the interior; 
and at present there is no expectation of 
any important relief until July 1st, when 
the payments of the Treasury will largely 
exceed its receipts. At London money 
shows a hardening tendency, and foreign 
exchange is firm; but the shipments of 
securities to Europe keep rates for ster- 
ling below the specie shipping point. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
June 6tb, 1890: 
guserteen Exchange $006 evehante, Pasesececes 168 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 
For the week ending, June 8th. 

New Zealand had in February, 1889, 
1,248,109 acres undercrop. The average 
yield of wheat per acre was 26.37 bushels. 
South Australia produced an average of 
3.85 bushels. 

A very large export trade in fresh meat 
hassprungup in New Zealand, amount- 
ing in value in 1888 to $3,140,000. An ex- 
port trade in canned meats is also increas- 
ing. 

The approximate gross earnings of the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad in May, 
were $504,002, an increase of $110,583. 
There is no doubt that the earnings of the 
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curing iron, coal, coke, etc. 

Herr Stumm, the grest iron king of 
Germany, employs over 9,000 men. None 
of his workmen are allowed to marry, 
change their place of residence, or join 
any society without his permission. In 
return for these restrictions be gives them 
good advice, 

Messrs. Johnson, M’Laughlin & Brown, 
of Hastings,.Nebraska, report the out- 
look for Nebraska farmers the best they 
haveseen in five years. Wheat issaid to 
be in exceptionally fine condition. : 

The Mexican Government is negotia- 
ting a loan of $40,000,000 with which to 
pay off several subsidies to railroads and 
to make im portant improvements. 

The present milling capacity of the 
great flour mills of Miuneapolis, con- 
trolled by the English synnicate, is over 
22,000 barrels per diem. 

Crop reports from the great agricultu- 
ral regions of the West and Northwest 
report exceedingly favorable indications 
for the growing crop. 

It is reported that the deterioration of 
Indian cotton which has been going on 
for some -time is owing largely to the use 
of inferior seed. 

The Secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture says that the yield 
of wheat will be less per acre than last 
year when an average of 22 bushels was 
harvested. 

The profits of the Suez Canal for 1889 
amounted to 37,212,925 francs. The net 
dividend was 85 francs per share. 

Refined sugars were advanced 60 cents 
a barrel on the 6thinst. The daily out- 
put of the three refineries in Philadelphia 
is 10,000 barrels, making $6,000 additional 
profits daily for the refineries. Within 
ten days prices were advanced $2.00 per 
barrel. 

It is reported that the Standard Oil 
Company has absorbed four of the largest 
oil-producing companies, namely: the 
Union, Forest, Anchor and Washington, 
with a combined capital of $8,200,000. 

One of the boldest of late financial proj- 
ects is the building of a railroad to the 
summit of the Jungfrau in Switzerland. 

The Shickle, Harrison and Howard Iron 
Company of St. Louis, employing 1,000 
men, have formed a new company and 
propose to erect an extensive plant at 
Bessemer, Ala., and go largely into the 
pipe-making branch of the iron business, 

Mr. Chaplin, Minister of Agriculture 
for Great Britain, announces that he is un- 
able to hold out the slightest hope of any 
modification of the present regulations 
governing the importation of American 
cattle. 

The Trea ury Department reports that 
the total circulation on June Ist, 1890. of 
coin and notes of every description 
amounted to $1,431,193,651. 

It is expected that the Mayor of Balti- 
more will sign the ordinance recently 

authorizing the sale of the 32,500 
shares of Baltsmore and Ohio stock held 
by the city. 

The earnings of the railways from Jan- 
uary istto May 3ist almost without ex- 
ception show a handsome increase over 
1889. 


The gross earnings of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the first four months of 1890 
were $21,083,470; operating expenses 
were $15,047 255, and the net earnings 
were $6,036 

Crop reports are favorable from the 
South. It is expected that we will carry 
over nearly 40,000,000 bushels of wheat on 
July ist in excess ‘of the quantity carried 
over one year ago. 

Domestic sizes of anthracite coal have 
been increased in price from June Ist. 
The present prices are about fifty centsa 
ton less than those of June, 1889 

Property to the value of $123,000,000 
was consumed by fire in the United States 
during 1889, an increase of $12,000,000 
over the preceding year, 

The latest combination of capital is re- 

ported to be the formation of a casket 
act representing three-quarters of all 
the fine burial caskets made in the United 
States. This is rather a serious under- 
taking. 

As a remarkable instance of a wonder- 
ful appreciation in non-interest-paying 
ing investments, The World mentions the 
fact that Cleopatra’s bones are for sale, 
the valuation being $60,000. The World 
adds that Cleopatra once threw herself 
away for one Marc. 


‘DIVIDEND. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of one 
and three quarters per cent. on the pre- 
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United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








The Clark € Leonard Enpostqnens Co., 


coln. Nebras 
WM. M. CLARK “Preside mnt * McDONALD, 
Secre oS WM. M. NAD. Treasurer 
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AMERICAN COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA, 
Created to transect 9 Geperal Lo Leas, Trust and An- 
a 
CAPITAL, $500. 000 00 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 
Ping mortgage we estate loans made and 
6 PER 
com y secured yy, first m h 
} Rs R CENT. PAID ON E DE 
rrespondence solicited from parties desiring io 
make safe investmen 





The reason why — small 
money-lenders do not, all of 
them, send their money west 
to be lent is because they do 
not know how to do so safely. 

There is no more danger 
than in crossing the street, if 
you know your bank.. But be 
careful about your lender. 

Send for a primer on west- 
ern lending ; free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


PETER DEYO, Pres. A. N, BROWN, Cashier 


DOUGLAS COUNTY BANK, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
CAPITAL, .. . $50,000 


Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought 
and sold. 
Collections and Correspondence Solicited. 


N NA’ Garden City MISSOULA. 

Resend + manufacturing 

fine water power, rich 

agricultural lands, mines. .Jumber, ete “Missoula 
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BONDS: 


Deal in Gov’t d Seri 
Receive pena I ro —= uviend =nd all | the “Facilities Ot 
eral Bank! 
2 pe be ene = Solicited. 


S.A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NS BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ISSUED BY STATES, 
| sient CITIES, 
WATERWORKS CO'S., ETC., 
rh oem ar oie 





HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
WhAshingTonsnssces3e:s teseoste scar 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists ——_ take BS = Ce Ta # = fety. 

Busine: 


THE Hicks “8 BAILEY IN "inv eat COMPARY, 


ver, Cot om 
Reterences THE inDaPew ENT, = People’s Savings 
and Devosit Bank. Denver 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First eget age Loans. 


t - agnaptaie of ding. Thorough 
agg tes of Siew Choice West rn 








” Hastings, Neb. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Pstate. 
DENVER,ICOLORADO. 





from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS to 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 
paying securities to investmexts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely tiey wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, notonly asa place 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 
hools and pl t homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas. Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc.. etc., at a 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers ali of the above. 
Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low. 
Actual v due; higher. Investigate and invest now. 
Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 
Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 


**1t is vain to put wealth within the reach of om 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.’ 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
We antee prompt payment of interest and 
ctphe on all pad nore ng we offer to investors. 
and five year first m securities 7 and 8 per 
cent. Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 
SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
ment of © Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of June 5th, 
headed * Tc Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirable 
locations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
os contiguous to unlimited bard wvod, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 

as coal, glass sand,cotton and wool. The New 

outh offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materiais, maps 
of the Nerfolk & Western road and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 

biets descriptive of the Soueteaty tributary to 
ts lines, apply to A. POPE 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 
J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 
REAL BST are A AND INVESTMENTS. 














» General Freight 





P vate residences and business Dlocks s Bate and 
rented or sold. 
Capital favested faithfully and with greatest care 
= | eae inside or unimproved outside city prop- 
erty. 


8% suas ESTATE 9% 





A. = WILLIA 
_105 East Main Street, Printdad: Colorado. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 

Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THt IND*PENDENT, New York - or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas 

_E. B CHANDLER, San ANTONIO, TEx. 


First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 
oO property. Tacoma has a population of at 
least 35,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 








made on a conservative basis only, Lots 
in desirable sul divisions for sale at $100 
ral... em sure to realize a large ad- 
ington National Bank. For 
A ge oeitie fal full information, address 
E. N. ( OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate ioans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for opportunities. Refe 
Banks of Denver. PPo! rences: National 








Wolfe, =~ and Chittenden Investment Com- 
pany, 912 17th 








ferred stock, payable June 26th. 





braska, Send for pamp 


MUTUAL LOAN and INVESTMENT Co. 
CAPITAL, #100,000. 
Negotiates First mostenge Loans on Improved Farms in the Rest A 


cultural Portions of Ne- 


fit Giiioryim mvgniwe ee 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect seousttg instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
—o offered to the public. 


Messrs. Hiram Deng & Son, New York City, 
— aoe. Long 2 Co. ae ps One if 

eo. G. ms, + of the Chemica ati 
Bank, New York city, we 


F. D. Gray, Eeq., ¢ the National Safe Deposit Com 
pany, Chic lil. ” 
F. A. k St., Boston, 





Wmith, fra., No. 45 Mil Mass. 
Algo th the Savings Banks and Investors’ throvghout 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
Hf, A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C ticut Trust 
Exzecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY. 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Derver. Colorado. We offer 
pesstenes lots within one mile of State Capitol Buila- 
ing for $4 each. Sure to double in value very soon. 

rite py maps and references. $:00,00 first mort- 
gage. 8 per cent. paper for sale. 


R.W.SPEER&CO., Denver, Colo. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Cash Bargains a specialty 
Correspondence invited. "inetereuces furnished. 


We have the following OMAHA loans for sale 
Write ns for particulars. 
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Valuation, Insur’e. An.ren'l, 
$8,000..6 per ct. 
5 years. 822,000 $3,600 $3,600 
6,000..6 per ct. 
5 years. 15,000 4,000 1,800 
— .6 per ct. 


Peed 30,000 6,000 2,256 
_McCague Investment Company, Omaha, 


W.P. RICE, BB RBEG 0. F. PA 


Pres’t. U Ni ON Fre ¥.Paen, 
INVESTMENT CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


SPECIAL OFFER _ A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 
TO INVESTORS, Investment secured by Busi- 
ness Property centrally located in Kansas City with 

per cent, of the net profits additional. 


indorsed by Prominent Business 
men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz.: 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres, Amer:cau Nationa) Bank. 
E L. MARTIN, Pres. Hercaoile Bans. 
HON. i. B. BULLENE, Ex-Ma 


E. C. SATTLEY. Cashier Kauews. City Safe Deposit 
and Savings Bank 


Send for circula: sand full particulars. 








' DULUTH REAL ESTATE. | 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that D U LU TH is the same distance 





WEST, it hasa much larger tributary country, which 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth is increas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
= and such wonderful growth insures 

a rapid advance in real estate. Write for reading 
mater, andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wil send full information. with mon etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., uluth, Minn. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property in the 
— a for payment. Bear 7 Per Cent, 
interest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 











WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


make loans for corporations and individual investors, 
bearing 4 per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 

References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


a INSURES 








RR ane 


7 Tabor fie? 
D 
Pit pees’ Ww. 


enver, Col. 
R. E.0: LiL, Treas, 





KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


MITCHEL 
F. @. PATTERSON, Western Manager. 








22 (826) 
United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 





NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 


Capitai and Surpius 
EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
tnfgcmare "aad ‘a asthorento act's wuardia 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
b —y J may Car mate atany withdrawn i ~4 


time and 

jays" will be entitled to 
ie whole time they may remain with the hy 
mustrators, 


company 4 convenient 
JOHN A. STEWART. President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK. Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES : 
WILson G. Hunt, Geo. HunRY WARREN. 
ong GILsuéRT, Georce 
SL D, LORD, w 


ILLIAM LIB 
JOHN Cnossy. Buown, 
Evw arp CooP«R. 


D. Ww 8 JAmes, CHARLES >. SMITH 
OHN J. aston. WILLIAM ROCK S¢¥LLER, 
OHN A. STsW ART. ALsxXaNDEEK E. OnR 

E. LAWRENCE, Ma JR. 
£RasTUS CUKNING. uM 
JOuN oases KHOADES, GUSTaV H. SCHWAB. 


“ToOKes FRANK LYMAN. 
INTURN GuorGe F. VistOR. 
retary. 


LOUTs @. HAMPTON, Assistant us Secretary. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 

GUAKANCKEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal ashing for references and pa:ticulars 
c. E. RICHARDSON, 13 Palladio, Duluth. Mian 

$f lots in 2d boulevard addition to Helena, 

Montana, 100 per cent. within a very short 

time. One of the best located suburban properties in 

the city. Prices of lots 25x120 only 830 to 44; corner 


lots 660 Write for maps and full particulars, sent 
free. Address JNO. S. M. NEILL, HELENA, HONT, 


NEBRASKA ND. BUST 00 


HART! Kee N 

Capital. $5 Sesoee 130,000, 
bircst a ot hea. “vy ate Loans wade ana Td 

teed. Debentures issueo by the ings Dy 

First Morteages beld by trus nhierest aeeante 

at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New VYors. So 
tter secarities offered investors Best of Eastern 

and Westert goteveness furnished ut desired. Cor- 





CASH An investment of this 1 amount 
balance $5 per month without 
interest, will surely net the purchaser of 








Write for peyticai~ca. 
L. CLARK® Pres. E._C, WessTer, Treas. 
.M. MCF. BINW &Y, Vice Pres CP. woesten Cashier. 
He ‘e Wal! we ‘ ronta. 


F. A. SMITH. re Mit Street, Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANE 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 








Many men can look back and see 
how they might havé invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 
BONNE cetvccccdicss eccccses OO 

In 1888 its population 
ee 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad C. nter. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THe NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux F+*lis,“outon Dakota 
WM. 5 WInLIAMs, Hartford, ‘Cona. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





as 
— 





NORTHWESTERN 


GUARANTY LOAN CO,, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Capital paid in, $1,000,000.00 


Debentures, Short-time Notes, 
Instalment Bonds. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





COMPANY'S OFFICE BUILDING. 
L. F. MENACE, President. 


THOMAS Lowry, 
A.J DEAN, 
W. S. STREETER, 


?] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


) ithout loss to investors a geod reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Morey ige Loans of the 


AMER'CAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $¢0U.000. 


Assets. $3,000 000.00. Highest rate of inverest - 
sistent with choicest security. Pamph.ets free. 


A.L, ORMsBY. } Vice- 
exident. ff. ¥. NS Presidents. 
140 NANSAU STREET NEw vn KK Oo 


MONTANA RANCH 


FO SALE. 

We have the finest ranch in Sontana, contain 
about 3.000 acres, aplenaidly lecated. Exctusively 
control ing the best stock rar ge (150 square miles) in 
the stare, with waterrights, etc. (Plenty of water 
allthe ye+r); has R.n. station on the grounds and is 
near the large cities. cor sal on liberal aud 
ensy terms. There ere about 1,100 head of cattle 
an‘ (0v horses on the ranch which can be purchased 
ifdesired. For iLeAGE & i addre 

ARMI Pp 


Vice- Pres’ ts. 








heal ngs Mines and Tuvéstments, 
NA MONTA NA. 
"Best referencesfurnished. = 


O° / ¥irst mentaner age loans on names improved 
property. ‘acoma has a population of at 
© ea nee and is rapidly growing. Loans 
O mnadeo na conservative busix on Lots 
in desirable sub-divisions for sale ‘at 8 00 
and upwards: sure to realize a large 

vance. Reference, Washington National Bank for 
maps and particu:ars, with fuli information, address 

K. N. OLULMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINI':AD, COLORADO. 
The best town in the West to invest in Real Estate. 
First mortgage lo-ns on improved business prop- 
erties 3to years at 6 percent n-t to uvestors, Its 


coal aod irov tands re oractically inexhaustible. 
send for pamphiet and nap. 


By, GUARANTEED Ane 








THE PROF! TS. 

We a re in Real Estate in Seattle 

and Vicinity, take title in your nanie and 

see when good pricescan be realized.. We agree to 
return to a the winepel. , 8 per cent. juter and 
one-ha: profiis, vhbg experience el torealiae 
in Seaule show that they have never failed to realize 





Notice to Investors. 


The uudersicned cali your attention to a safe and 
veliable place O invest vour mo:ey. Kearney, Se- 
br ska, 1s 4 growiny city in the West and will be the 
largest mm snafacturing city between (*m+ha and ‘en 
ver. uwive to its laree water power. Kearney is the 
oniy citv in ta. United States of 12,000 populat ou ‘hat 
bas ten miles of Eleccric Kutlway lu operstion and 
under -oostructioy, ten miles of sewer and t venty 
miles of water uains Kearney bas erown from 3,f00 
to 12,000 population intive vears. ror tuli particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Lind and Investment Co., 


__KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SltOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent fer capitail-tsin making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


G~CIlY MORTGAGES 7 x 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LUANS Ready fer Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


MeIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Donver, Colorade. 





ly. Investments made of Large or Small 
Amounts. Werefer, among others, to Pu et Sound 
National Bank, Seattle and Guarantee m and 
Trust. Co. Seattle. Send for ful! particulars te 
Smith & ‘MeCargar, Seattle, Washington. 


OKANE FALLS the most rapidly growing 
Ss’ young city in Americ», railwa center and me- 
tropolis of aterritory contain im: 00 square miles 
of ao aaricuitural apa a cr resouices. Finest 

rint.eworlu. For pazGenlars iucludin 
book “* > shane Falls iilustrated, send OW CLOUG 
& GRAY ES, Fin’c’l Agts., Spokane Falls, Wash, 


DULUTH,MINN. 


Sprcially Selected Morgage Loans to Net 
ender 7 aad 8 per Cent.—Pertect Titles. 


Choice Keal Estate, improved and imimoproved, 
for investors. All iuquiries cheertuliy answerea, 
Write us (.: regard ww tue Coiamola Lavestment Vo, 
Best of references furnishea. 


MYERS & WHIPPLE. 


Large Bodies ot Agricultural 
Timber and Mineral Lauds tor 
sale in Arkansas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and ‘Teunessee. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

FREtMAN & BRINELEY, 


36 Madison St,. Memphis, Tenn. 


REFERENCES: Latham, Alexander & Co., New 
York; Union & Plant rs’ Bank, siempnir, lena. 


DIVIDEND. 


CMICAGU AND NORTHWESTERN Ratiway Co., 
04 WALL ST., NeW YuRK, J iue oth, 1908. 
DIVIDEND of ONE AND tHuREE QUARTERS 
per ceot.outhe preierred sto k and taree Per 
cent. on the Common stocs of this gm ne will be 
pa.d at tats office on Thursday, Jane 
Transfer books will cle-e on Taseday, June 10th, 
and :eepen en criday, Jure Z7ih 




















ML. SYKES Treasurer, 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THR strength of the cotton goods de- 
partment continues the chief feature of 
the dry goods market; but at the same 
time there has been less vigorin the. de- 
mand, and new business reported has 
fallen below the average of several pre- 
ceding weeks, This may be attributed to 
the fact that owing to late purchases 
buyers have pretty well stocked up and to 
the easier tone noticeable in the market 
for raw c.tton. The movement for the 
week has, however, been on a free scale, 


reaching a large total, the distribution 
of flannels purchased at the late auctions 
adding considerably to the activity. Job- 
bing circles have been quiet, between 
seasons’ conditions prevailing, even seem- 
ingly attractive *‘ jobs” meeting with in- 
adequate notice. Bargain bunters have 
probably been holding back for the great 
semi-annual clearance sales that will be 
inaugurated later. The first will proba- 
bly commence next week when H. B. 
Claflin & Company will make a clean out 
preparatory to the formal start of the H. 
B, Claflin Company. A feature of the 
week was the peremptory sale at auction 
of 28,000 dozen silk handkerchiefs, the 
production of the Phoenix Manufactur- 
ing Company. The sale was largely at- 
tended, and the offering promptly dis- 
posed of at good average prices. Reports 
from the country continue in good shape 
hoth as regards prospects and current 


collections. 
COTTON GOODS. 


Further advances, as given below, have 
been made in staple cottons this week, 
but the demand from both jobbers and ex- 
porters has slackened. Brown sheet- 
ings, drills and coarse yarn sheetings 
moved moderately, but bleached goods 
have been taken with some freedom, 
shirt manufacturers being conspicuous 
buyers. Colored cottons in light demand 
but firm at extreme prices. Prints gen- 
erally quiet, fall goods not yet being 
openly shown by agents in other than 
exceptional instances. Dark ginghams 
and napped dress goods are much in the 
same position, but buyers from remote 


sections of tbe country have been allowed 
the opportunity of plaving their orders 
for the “ fall,” and have availed them- 
selves of it with freedom. Print cloths 
are an exception to the prevailing strength 
of the cotton goods section, and with a 
slow demand have during the week re- 
ceded to 3gc. per yard for 64x64’s; being 
unchanged at 8c. per yard. The following 
advanced prices have been made, Utica 
Wide Sheeting: Brown—78 inch, 25c.: 86- 
inch, 27c.; 96-inch. 30c.; 108-inch, 82¢.; 
Bieached—8-4, 25c.; 9-4 27c.; 10-4, 30c. ; 100- 
inch, 382c. New York Mills wide Sheeting 
as foilows: Brown—48-inch, 15c.; 58-inch 
17c.; 78-inch. 25c.; 86-inch, 27c.; 98-inch, 
80c.; 108-inch, 32c.: B eached—5.4,15c. ; 6-4, 
17c.; 8 4, 25c.; 9 4, 27c.; 10-4, 30c.; 11-4, 
82c.; 

Brown Cottons Dwight Star 36 inch, 
7ic.; Great Falls E 36 inch, 7c. 

Brown Cottons.—* Full Yard Wide” 
and World Wide fine browns advanced ic. 
American CC and LL 36-inch advanced 


Fine Jeans.—Pepperell fine brown and 
bleached jeans advanced jc. 

Tickings.—Hamilton ticks (all grades) 
advauced tc. 

Bleached Cottons.—Gold Medal 4 4 and 
7.8, “at value”; Lonsdale cambrics, 104c.; 
Diamond Hiil camprics advanced jc ; 
Wamsutta twilled jeans advanced jc.; 
Fruit of the Loom cambrics advanced te. ; 
C :bot 4 4, 74c.; Wameutta 4-4 camorics, 
10c.; Kn-gne’s cambrics advanced te. 

Denims.—Berkeley No. 60 94c.; J+ ffrey 
Mulls and Nelson Mills denims advanced 
4c. per yard. 

Quilts.—Bates Marseilles and crochet 
quits advanced 2}c. to 5c. each. 

G Fancy Prints.—Tne Glouces- 
ter Manufacturing Company have made 
the price of Gloucester fancy prints 6c, 
per yard. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

The movement in woolens apart from 
distribution of flannels has been very 
slow. Men’s wear woolens have been 
taken in small parcels only for re-assort- 
ment purposes, Cloakings,j-rsev cloths 
and steckinets were very quiet and satin- 
ets and doeskin jeans slug.ish, Reports 
are current of reduced produetion in, 
satinet, eassimere, hosiery and flannoel 
mulls, but beyond tae first and last aamed 
these ure without coufirmation. Soft 
wool and worsted dress good have proved 
in fair request for fali delivery, but cur- 





rent requirements are easily satisfied, 





shipments on account of back orders + 








{June 12, 1890. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 
By taking advantage of our club rates, as 
given below, new and old subscribers ean 








secure TiiK INDEPENDENT at a merely nom- © 


inal expense of from four to six cents a 
week. Avery larze proportion of our old 
subscribers do this and renew for from two 
to five years, and weinvite new subscribers 
to give the club rates their serious consid- 
eration. Subscribers are requested to re- 
mit direct to us instead of déing so through 
postmasters or subscription agents, as very 
often time is saved and perhaps the loss of 
one or two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions...........$2.50 each. 
Three » ciboctdvesss Wan” ™ 


Four * ress RE 1+ 
Five or more “ dasvss' sess PA 
Regular rate, $3.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the time 


paid for. If, however, itis not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a posta)-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


A FEW CO MERCIAL LINKS. 








BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
But ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 


“THe Buriington’s Number One" datly vestibule 
sxpress leaves Chicago at 190 P.M. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 P M. the next day. Quicker time than 
by any ober route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoria. Additional express traius, mak- 
ing as quick time as thse of any other road, frum 
Chicago. >t. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneape- 
lis Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, Deuver, Atcni- 
son, Kansas City, Houston and all points West, 
Northwest and pense game 


. ones “NEBRASKA. 





hegotiating ‘aret1 mo: tenes. jouns on improved farms. 

ity of eb,isam excellent lo- 
cality for this ong as it is situated in one of the 
best portions of ik: 


community, near to aebouts. churches and .-y mar- 
ket facilities. The y 3 1 
their pamphiet and an matter to any of A, read- 
ers who desire to make inv~stments in that vicinity. 


THE POOR CLERK. 





+ Will send pened imforma- 
tion upon ps. & , ae. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
SUMMER EXCURSION ROULE 





THE announcement that the syaassovests Le 
road's Summer Excursion Koute cook for 18:0 i 
just from the press will be hallea by ma: y with gr eat 

lessure. In this year’s issne valuable aduttions 

ave m added tothe descriptive matter, as well as 
some very artistic reproductions of scenic beauty, snd 
she extensive a uth of route and rate Clussifica- 


nce 

advertising matter in its pages, and its choice origi- 
nal cov-r, wakes it a pleasing book for a library 
table, and an invaiuabie companion of che summer 
tourist and pieasure seeker. This book can be pro- 
canes at ali the Pennsylvania Raliroad ticket offices. 


~& 





A GREAT EVENT. 


y 
0 an’ ne ompany of that 
city. This Lompany is one of the great real - state in- 
py a and oa institutions Md the pad oy 


con the ton he great social event ‘of the year. A 
appears in our tinancial aaver- 
tising = and it will be seen at a giance that it 
possesses usual meritorious architectura) beauties. 
it is tasterully finishea throughout, and it is perhaps 
not saying too much to say that it is one ot the most 
m cent office bull in 


to the coping is 172 teet—and to 
the top of the tower tort, -eight fect —or 2% fect trom 
the street below. 51x passenger eievators make ac- 
cess 6: ae © the offices on its eieven noors- A law 

provided ior the free use of tenants The 
restaurant nu aini 


m invited. ithe reception lasted from two 
ry Coven FS M.,and promivent feaiures were she 
ns} nO} 





been - reeted by indi $ and vthers by g 
corpourati Eas: © ally whe 

are not — —4.. ae wondert.) striae. taken by 

these ne da be very much surpcised tu see 


tue evidences of wealte ane ee ty oi the hee. 

west «as exemplified by these ve wonder. Tpitidine 

Northwesvern Guaranty .. Comnpnag bas a theady 
tena d to diree- 


bea very desiraine tavemm nt for the “ompany, 
aaa iacge portion of Se eee oe ve al 


ere Loan com om pany is cnrt-inly tbe oon 
tulateg pon fe afoot tnanclal suave and’ ue 








*) 









mar ie aol 


™”» 
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LIGHT FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


es ask the attention of our readers who have 
try homes or other buildings for which city gas 
one e. eceric lizh¢ is uc avatlaole, to the thee emen' 
of the Det etroit Heating ard | igh iting Com nthe 
theses pege of this w:er’s ?. eir vantication 
Gas Machine is the oldesfon the narket and has 
by the many devices suggested by 
bon experience, and is now thought to be 


¢ Combination Gas pase ‘nine 1s exceedinaly ec 
palical, is brilliant and s mans and 1s adapted to > ail 
kines ot ealietbee or for out-door lighting a dcan 
be managed The element of saiety 
as compared w the. wes of terosene is ve 
important saventeas 4 oe Detroit 
wentins | and Lighting Compa exceerinely 


Riad one. 


had ‘ 


ich they will send to any of our 
. of art 


RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, ¥. Y. 
LOW CUP SHOES. 


LADIES’ TAN COLOR OXFORD TIES, WITH 
POINTED TCE CAPS, SOLEs VERY FLEXIBLE, 
HAND SEWED, ALL SIZEpd, $1.50, $1.75 AND $2.00 
PAIR. 

LADIE* SOFT DONGOLA KID OXFORD TIES, 
COMFORT LAST, ALSO NARtOW TOES, WITH 
OR WITHOUT PATENT LEATHER TOE CAPS, 
SIZES 24 TO7 AT $1.50 AND $2.00 PAIR. 

MISSES’ CHOCOLATE COLO OXFORD TIES, 
SPRING HEELS, SIZES 1t TO2 AT $1.50 PAIR. 

CHILDREN’s TAN AND CHOCOLaTE COLOR 
TIES AND SPRING HEEL BUTTON SHUES, $1.00, 
$1.15, AND $1.25 PAIR. 


Summer Garments 


LADIES’ JERSEY OUTING SUITS, BLOUSE 
WAISTS, TKIMMED BRAID, $3.90. 

LADIES’ ENGLISH MOHAIR SUITS, FULL 
TRIMMED, $*.9. 

LADIE3 LACE CAPES, SILK LINED, TRIMMED 
RIBBUN, $4.50, HAVE BEEN $8.9". 

&® MIS-Es’ GINGHAM AND SEERSUCKER 
SUITS, LATEST STYLES, PUFF SLEEVEs, 6%., 
95e., $1.25 TO $3.50. 

MIsSES’ WHITE SUITS, $1.90. $2.50 AND $8.50. 

L+ DIES’ StRIPED FLANNEL OUTING JACK- 
ETs, $1.°5. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


CHILDREN’S SHORT PANTS SUITs (AGES 4 TO 
14 YEARS), MIXEDCOLORS SUITABLE cr0OR SEA- 
SIDE AND COUNTRY WEAR, $1.69 AND $1.75 THE 
SUIT. 

BOYS’ LONG PANTS SUITS (AGES 4 TO 18 
YEARS). MEDIU u COLORS, STRONG, ALL WOOL, 
FOR VACATION WEAR, AT $429 AND $6.98. 

MtN’S ALPACA COATS, ALL COLORS, $1.25 TO 
$2.4 EACH, SUITABLE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 

MEN’ FANCY FLANNEL COATS AND VESTS, 
$2.0, WORTH $4.00. 

MEN’S BLAZERS, $1.59—-CHEAP AT $2.50. 


EVERY REQUISiTE 


FOR SEASIDE, COUNTRY AND OUT- 
DOOR SPORTS, 
TENNIS BLAZERS, SHIKTS, CAPS, SILK BELTS, 
GORDON SASHES, ETC. 
BOATING GOODS, BATHING SUITS, SHOES, 
STOCKINGS AND CAPS. 


GAMES. 


4 BALL CROQUET, 7ic. AND UP, THE SET. 

6xs BALL CROQU «T, 85c. AND UP, THE SET. 
LAWN TENNIS, $2.80 TO $15.00 THE SET. 
HAMMOCKS, 38c. TO $2.19 

BASE BA.ALS, 5c. TO $1.00; BATS, 10c. TO 69c. 


’ 








ACH. 
MAIL BOATS, 49c. TO $5 00 
GARDaN SE. T&E>, &c., WORTH $1.55. 


Trunks, Valises, 


ALL MAKES min STYLES AND PRICES— 
LARGE aS-ORTME 
BA3Y CaR tLAGas, FROM $3.69 AND UP, TO 


FINEST MAKh. 

REcrnIGERA SOBs, ICE CHESTS, CREAM 
FRFEZEKS, GAS AND OLL Wena WINDOW 
SCREENS, AWNINGS, K1G. SHING | 


RODS, REELS, POL&S, GIN Es’. aND HOOKS 


Spring and SummerMagazine, 


rPample VCopy free on application, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3111-2 to 321 Grand St, 56 
(0 68 Allen, 59 065 Orchard ‘t., N. Y. 


CARPETS 


GREAT KHEDUCTION IN PKICE. 


WILTON VELVETS 


AT ABOUT THE PRICE Or aN OKDINARY 
BRUS*ELs, 


BODY BRUSSELS 


AT ABOUT THE .OST OF A # PLY. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIK ECT IMPYUKTATION, 
IN RARB AND NOVEL a7, ye 10 BE 

FUONw ELSEW 
WHITE, RED UHECK aND Amin PATTERNS. 
FROM $4 PKa& KOLL UF 40 YARDS. 
100 Pieces, Warehouse Samples, Finest 
aby et not proseiariy Numbered, at Great- 











-CANTRELL'S 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
For Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO, CANTRELL, GARRISON H, CRANE. 


THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


Is THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Rroadway,. New Vork. 


The Truth! 


We absolutely have these goods in stock, and a few 
more of the same sort. 








1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $4.50 
1,500 rolis Fancy Mattilay, 40 yards each, at........ $5.20 
1.000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at...... .$4.00 

7 rolls Fan y Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $7.20 
2,000 rolls Fancy Muattine, 40 yards each, at........ $s 00 


1,00 rolls Seamless Fancy Mattings, 40 yards each, 
from $9.00 to $14.00 per roll. 


Also a large assortment of White, Red Check, 
Damask and Japanese Mattings, just received, some 
patterns not to be found elsewhere, together with 
1,000 rolls White, Red Check and Fancy Mattings, 
slightly stained, at a sacrifice. 


In addition to the above, just landed by Ships 


Wandering Jew 


B. P. Cheney, 


2,500 Rolls of Fine Damask, Fancy White 
and Red Check, Jointed and Seamless 


Mattings, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO,, 


250 CANAL STREET. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


ER BURGH, WELL s& CO 
Chaces ‘Stands, etc. 


Bagraven! FURBEE AOR WpOD Machin’ 


Pact car. Uuiltan and Dutch Streets. VW. V 


ASK 588 “GLOVE THUMB” 





“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by all Large Dealers, 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 











SARATOGA SPRINGS 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1899 OPENS JUNE léra, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


R ne peered & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


DHBR PARK & DAKGAND 


On the Crest of the Alle- 
ghanies, 


3,000 FEET PBOVE TIDE-WATER. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE. dit, 1000, 


These famous mountain resorts, situated 
at the summit of the Alleghanies and di- 
rectly upon the main line ot the Baltimere 
and Obio Railroad, have the advantage of 
its solendid vestibuled express train ser- 
vice both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try. All Ba'timore and Ohio trains stop at 
Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 
Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, ac- 

cording to location. 

All communications shou'd be addressed to 
GLORGE D. DeSHIELDSs, Manager Baitir ore and 
Onio Hotels, Cumberimad, a+ up to June 10th, after 


that date, enher Deer Park or Oakiand, Garrett 
County, M 

















EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 


A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Ala handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing Nor:hand south of Dakota, muunted and suit- 
able tor cffice or home use and issned by the BUK- 
LINGTON ROUTE, will be furnished responsible 
parties free on . ak to 

s. KUSTIS 
Gen’ IPass, & Ticket Agent, C 





$B GEE 








THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 








Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE,, 13th&14th sts.. NEW YORK 





THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed 
WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Snsur ince, 
TRUTHFUL QUESTIONERS. 


I have read with interest, discussions in 
THE INDEPENDENT regarding lite insurance. 
What I would like to koow is, the best 
form of policy fora young man to take, 
then the best company to take it 1m ? 
Will you kindly give the benefit of your 
experience, forthore readers ab: ut to in- 
sure, by showing whatis really meant by 
the various terms used as Tontine, Euduw- 
ment, 20 year life, 20 year eudowmenr, Or- 
diary life rate, 20 year distribution, Li'e- 
rate encowment, etc. They are often too 
much fora man who has not tke time or 
ioclination to make the matter a study. 
Agents are always ready to explain trom 
their point of vision—usuuslly io favor of 
that style of policy favored by their com- 
pany. Whatthe insurer usually wants is 
an unprejadiced statement of what those 
various policies really mean and advantages 
of eaco,if they have any, so as to select the 
best policy for his case and c:rcumstances. 
ONINSURED. 
A “life” or ‘‘ordinary life” policy is 
One maturing at the ceath of the person 
insured, Tnere may be some modifying 
conditions about it; for imstance, a~* 20- 
year” or ** 20-payment” life is to be pad 
up in twenty years, the premiums duriog 
the lmuted term being of course rather 
higher. An‘ endowment” maturesat the 
end of some definite term, or at death, if 
that occurs sooner, and endowments may 
have premiums payable until maturity 
or during only some shorter term of years; 
hence ‘*ten- payment thirty-year enaow- 
ment” means a policy carrying premiums 
for ten yesrs aud maturing in thirty. A 
**fontine” runs for aspecified term of pre- 
mium payments; returns only the face of 
the policy in case vf deatn during that 
time, the dividend accumulations remain- 
ing witn the * pool” for the benefit of the 
other members of the particular class; 
and an omission to pay renewals {<ubject 
to some exception unnecessary tospecity) 
forfeits tne entire policy. This was the 
first form, but some later moditications 
apply forfeiture to the accumulations 
only. A ‘*life-rate endowment” must be 
a policy pay ble to the insured, on his 
attaming an age equalto what is orai- 
nariy the limit of human life, 

As for *‘the best company,” we may 
safely say thatits advertisement can be 
sought with confidence on this or adja- 
cent pages; as for ** the best form of pol- 
icy,” etc., does not this question resembie 
acking % physician, by letter, what is the 
best medicine for a young man, or 
asking us what sort of girl is the best 
wife fur a young man and where and 
how to find her? Decide for yourself, 
young mano, or kaow by come sabile in- 
stinct what sort of girl suits your com- 
plaint, and then hunt her up and use 
your own metaods of cup.ure. We cun- 
not undertake to name ‘* the best cum- 
pany,” altho we frequently advise, sume- 
iimes by descripuon of classes and some- 
times by particular names, What ineur- 
ance orgau.zauions to keep vutof. What 

3 ‘the best form of policy tor a young 
man” or for aman of any age depends on 
hig curcumstances, his plans, and so on, 
There might be a case,for instance, of a 
young fellow wao has just come into bis 
p.trimony and is proceeding to rid him- 
self of 1t in tne Most rapid modern style, 
wherein we shoud aavise a ten-year or 
even a five-year endow ment—not because 
toat is a desirable furm of policy but be- 
cause 1t Might in such an emergency 
save the young man’s monty from being 
dissipated, and when tne policy b. cane 
payable to him he might possiniy have 
developed more fiber aud beable to get 
on. ln some other supposavle case, the 
bist policy for a ‘“* young man” might 
be aterm policy (that 1s, one running for 
only a short term of years) expressly to 
protect nis ciedwor or for the benefit of 
-bis Own business interests asa pariner, 
As for all policies containing the *‘ ton- 
tine” element, tnere are tnose who may 
wisely take such policics, and there are 
others who ought to avoidthem, Neither 
as to this class vf poiicies ncr any other 
is it possible to lay down any rule wach 
is applicable generally, 

So much by way of information, that 
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But ‘‘ Uninsured” belongs, as he says, to 
the number of those who have “not the 
time or the inclination to make the mat- 
ter a study.” This class is a very large 
one, but it ought not to be large enough 
to be called a class. A man who is think- 
ing about buying a piece of land, or build- 
ing a house, or going into some line of 
business, does not write toa newspaper 
to be told what to do, because he has 
neither time nor inclination to investi- 
gate; if he wants to buy even a bicycle, 
he proceeds to look into the subject and 
“read up” about it, unless he is willing 
to learn by experience. Why do men buy 
life insurance, for which they agree to 
pay in advance and which is deliverable 
only for the benefit of their families and 
when they cannot be present personally 
to see to the widow’s interest—without 
the slightest inquiry about tie antece- 
dents and responsibility of the parties 
with whom they contract? We have put 
this question many times, because men 
who are ordinarily prudent in other mat- 
ters and do not even buy a newspaper in 
the street without looking to see if they 
have received back the correct change 
buy anything that pretends to be life in- 
surance, of any unknown set of men that 
call themselves an insurance society. 

It is quite true that agents talk in favor 
of some particularform of policy, which 
is liable to be the one that yields them 
the largest present commission. They are 
more or less elastic in their assurances 
and estimates, as vendors always are, and 
as they are especially tempted tobe when 
the time for testing their stutements is 
some years hence: but no agent would 
venture to mis-define the ‘‘ terms used,” 
because he might come to grief by his 
client’s reading the company documents 
for himself. Precisely this is what all 
clients ought to do, instead of virtually 
asking the agent ‘‘Whatis the best policy, 
and what will it cost me?’ and allowing 
him to arrange the whole watter. We can 
assure ‘* Uninsured,” and everybody else, 
that this having no time or inclination to 
look into life insurance, and so becoming 
trustful and plastic subjects in the hands 
of agents, is mainly responsible for the 
flourishing of so many mushroom con- 
cerns, 





> 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION. 


On December 12th last we reviewed the 
transfer, during the previous summer, of 
the Security Mutual Benefit, of this city, 
to the Massachusetts Mutual Benefit, of 
Boston, which had also taken in the 
Granite State, of Keene,N. H. It is now 
aonounced that the license of the Massa- 
chusetts Benefit has been revoked in this 
State, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation in the report of the Depart- 
ment examiners, who say that the society 
omitted from its statement for 1889 death 
claims amounting to $207,125; and that no 
adequate or proper provision was made for 
the 2,600 or so of members of the Security 
who accepted the transfer. The revoca- 
tion, which takes effect on the 15th, will 
not, it is said, prevent receipt of assess- 
ments from, or paying claims to, holders 
of certificates in this State on account of 
certificates already issued; this follo +s as 
of course. Superiatendeat Maxwell raye: 

“The operations of Lawyer J. K. Hay- 
ward, acting ostensibly as counsel for the 
Security Mutual, and representing himself 
as in no way connected with the Massachu- 
setts Benefit Association; while, in fact, he 
was employed by the latter association in 
haggling with and inveigling holders of 
death claims against tbe Security Mutual 
into settlements of their honest claims at a 
small percentage of the amouuts they were 
entitled to demand, places, ia my opinion, 
not only Lawyer Hayward, but also the 


Massachusetts Benefit Association, in a 
position calling for the severest rebuke.’’ 





INSURANCE. 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
ll over chose ot = 
a sie compan) ia Foo 
oe nat, divi es 8 to 


heir pelic 





Sree 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a seckpelder and entitied to 


partici in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non- Socfottare applies to all policies. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 


ed. Examine its merits before insuriag your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V¥. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOUN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 
Soe over $6,000,000.00. 
omyany makes a specialty of Endowment 
Polietes. at Ordinary Life Rates. An estate in case 
death ; a maintenance in case of Proionged Life. 
These kndowments never fail to mature within the 
estimated tim: 
This Co ompany, cugete ts in rapid increase of business, 
low death rate ae fe terest and large dividends or 
dividend- paying, jicies. Agents wanted where not 
now represe’ 


Dr. JOHN. Davee, President, 
E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 


Col. J. W. WOODS, Manager Eastern Department, 
és8 Drexel Building, Phila. Pa. 


LLOYD'S PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 68 William Street, New York. 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 
Assets, January ist, 1890, $402,642.05. 
Annual Premium income over $300,000. 


J. G. BEEMER, ee Wop WSTRAD, , Vice- Pres. 











Insures plate glass windows, doors, . mirrors. ete., 
against accidental breakage. fi ; does the 
largest business, has the largest capital : and assets of 
any plate-glass insurance company in the world. 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 








NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

OGAPTT Als. ccccccccccccses coccccccccccessccce $2,000,000 00 
SeRPLUS one eeeereecccecsccccvescscescosedecs 2,000,000 0U 


et ad ey AND VALUABLES of qed geoorte- 

jon, 5 BONDS and STOCKS, PLA‘ 

OEE is, etc awn for SAVE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY HE LOWEST RATES. 
T DOORS GUAR DED BY THE YALE AND 

HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Com: pany. also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions kers: also desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FORA 
MO Den Ara CHARGE, 
mapeny ac as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTER S- 
OK. A RDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts 
= rations, one Individuals. 
L TRUST F Reg yg ope tpt 2 
opuuan on and apart from the assets of A — 
As additional security, the Company Speciai 
Trust } $1,000,000, primarily, L- 23 - for 


‘ations. 
WILLS KE Rane FOR xD oe KEPT 


OUT CHA 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Preside 
Raf, B. GBst, eee eee and in charge of 
the 
ROBERT ATTERSO Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treawarer. 
. L. WRIGHT, Jr.. anaes Sete retary. 





DIR RS: 
(epben A. Calton John B. 

W. Clark, ward T. Steel, 
George F. ie. Thomas Drak 
Henry C. Gibson. Thomas McKean, 

liam H. Merrick. Cc. A. @ m, 
John C. Bullitt. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BRoaApway, 
Continental Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montague Sts. 

Buildings. and No. 105 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance ...$2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Be DING. 6n6 cnncscierodgents 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Kie- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 





DIRECTORS. 

WM. L. ANDREWS, LOW, 
SAMUEL, D. BABCOCK, EDWAND MARTIN 
HIRAM BARNEY CHARD A. McOURDY, 
GEORGE «LISS, * MLeEa NDEI Ee 
CHARLES A. BOOTH ALFRED RAY, 
HENKY C. BOWEN WA. M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOHN H, EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER, WiLLIAM H. SWAN 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT. THEO. F. VAIL. 
BRADISH JOHNSON J.D. VERMILYE 

H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass't Secy. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


i subscriber of THe [NDEPENDENT who 
weal like to havea pense ee accommodated of . paper 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JANUALY, 1BBY..........cecenecsssenseccsecess 1,586,154 87 


Total Marine Premiums,..........0.... $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889................ 


Losses paid during the same 

period....... occ ccccesece eocece $2,953,608 44 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,967 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 10 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$4,144,943 13 





GCORMMNMIOR Gh cccciccsccccccccessscoccscecess 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,960 
Cash in Bank............ esscsesseess eocccess 271,811 00 

AMOUNLE,......c0000+ee eves» $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert'ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nt 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the tixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAuEe a. DE FOREST, 
































AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAW GEORGE W. CAMPBELL. 
CHAS: H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 


JOHN D, oor President. 
W.#H. H. eww Vice-Presiden 
A A. RAVEN 24 Vice Pranident 


1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


i Ji BURFORD, President. 


tary. 
TaERLW HIGHT, pageant Seevetary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





PXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAG#5 OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


rognized bus act 
THE MARKED SUCCESS already achieved by thie 
P enchewe that it {lis a want long felt by the insur- 


fa 
&Bon- ‘A GENTS, destring to represent the Com 
pany, are tavites te FNEY, Super- 





ye LER, om fos. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts. 
SSETS 31st, 1888. .. $1 
*PP RI LPT eS ee 1SSS: - i?: STF 388338 8 
~ $2,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium 
Ansual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
—a policy nee indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
os ae ~ | insurance values to oe | the in- 
rt faten and values for any age Seaton 
an 
plication to company’s Office, — - 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


(39 YBARS.) 1889. 











1860, 


able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 

Mberal compensation will be given. Address 
JAMES M. McLEAN, Presidoat. 

J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 








- to a friend can be by send- 
on a postal cart. the ® the name and address 
ich he would like the paper cont. 


H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Prer’t 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary 





General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 





The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Soctety 


may be obtained on a 

plication. The ae 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$631,016,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


Zontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ~o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable nvest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest- 


7 





‘arias 


FRE 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnaesipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 











Aentin.s 2 .¢ 18 Ou) he $136,401,328 02 





» Increase in Assets, ° ° ° e008 ei, ite $10,319,174 46 

Sw us, . e 7 ~ » . » . . $9,657,248 44 

in Surplus, . <« «© © © e« e 1,717,184 81 

Receipts, . . . © e » . . e + 7 {$31,119,019 62 

Increase during year, . . . . e . $4,903, 0s7 16 

Paid pace A a a - © © «© «-« © « $15,200,608 38 

a Increase during year, xe? Sie, eee $473,068 16 

Risks ee tien . . . . . . a . . ee aoe nee = 

Risks in force, 7 . + ° . . . e $565,949,933 92 

increase during year, eae a Tse ee $83,824,749 56 

Policies in ie, . . e . . e e . . "aaaae 
Increase uring year, . . . ° . . ¢ '. 

Policies written in 1889, . . . 7 - . 7 44,577 

amewenee over. 300m, .. 2 2's. © ..0-. 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Treal Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . $69,361,913 135 
United States Bonds and other a - « « $50,323,469 81 


vans on Collateral Securities, . + . 7 $9, 845,500 oo 
Gash in Banks and Trust Com at interest, . = $2,988,632 79 
La. ost acerued, Premiums and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/), $126,'744,079 58 


| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 














Year. a. Pn... Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420. .....$851,789,285......$108,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
on ee 46,507,139. . juees 368,981,441... .+-++ 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 


1886..... 56,832,719....... 398,809,203. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 

1887 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,195,184. ..... 126,082,153 56...... "940,063 
1889... .. 151,602,483....... 565,949,984, ..... 136,401,828 02...... 9,657,248 


New Seam January 29th, 1890, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





Samus FE, Sprouts, Oxutver Harrman, S. Van RENSSELAER CruGER, i W. AuvucHincioss, 
Lucivs Rosinson, Henry W. Smirn, Cuartes R. HENDERSON, HEODORE MorForpD, 
Samuet D, — Ropert OLYPHANT, Gerorce Buss, WiLuiaM Bascock, 
Georce S. Co Grorce F, Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Piums, 
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PUCIBTIO co cinescneqncteed ccosecscaboses pésnegesres+cnqeecooccscssecss v0 od $26,021,655 96 
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Old and Young. 
REQUITALS. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 








“How hast thou dealt with Love, dear 
maid, 
And how has Love dealt with thee?” 
“T gave him fest ta my shelcering breast— 
He nath broke my neart for me.”’ 


“How hast thou dealt with Life, dear maid, 
And how has Life dealt with thee?” 

“I gave him , ouch and a prayer for truth, 
But he crushed them both ip me.” 


“How hast thou dealt with Heaven, dear 
maid, 
And how has it dealt with thee?” 
“T gave 1¢ nuugaot, bat my soul 1t sought 
With a pledge of eternity.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE MINISTER’S FOOLOMETER. 


BY F. B, STANFORD, 











WHEN the Rev. Gregory Richards re- 
ceived a call to the old Nortn Church at 
Port Average it was the common opinion 
that the town bad secured a young clergy - 
man of very exceptional intellectual 
ability. Port Average was notable in 
several ways; and it was especially de- 
sired that it shuuld possess at least one 
clergyman whose distinction would at- 
tract additional a tention to the Port as a 
place of consequence. 

** But, you see,” said old Squire Skill- 
ings, a month later, “ that yourg man 
isn’t what we were led by Freedom Per- 
kins to believe he was, He’s gifted, mebbe, 
I don't deny that; but he ain’t never 
been chosen. That’s what I maintain.” 

** His sermons are ail hifaliutin,” Deacon 
Gloster declared. ‘* For my part, I can’t 
make out more than half the time what 
he’s driving at. He’s got too many new- 
fanged ideas for a young man of his 
age.” 

**Do you want the new generation to 
go on living the same old life we've 
lived ¢” asked Captain Cuoledge. ‘*What 
is the good of being young, or of being 
bora, if life is to be made up of doing ard 
thinking just what those before us have 
been doing and thinking for ages ? * It is 
for us old fogies to try to keep up with 
these young men of the new generstion 
instead of trying to pull them back all 
the time.” 

** Well, the way the Creator made this 
world has always appeared satisfactory 
tome,” Wilkins Jones affirmed, bringin 
his large hand down firmly on the arm of 
his chair, as the celf-satirfied man often 
has the habit of doing. ‘* I say stick to 
what has been tried and found good. 
Don’t go fooling away time bunting for 
something better. [nem’s my sentiments.” 

** You've nit the nail on tne head, Wil- 
kins,” Mr. Thomas Bassett asserted calmly, 
and ina manner intended to be impressive. 
** Experience is the best sort of physic for 
all such geniuses as the Rev. Gregory 
Richards, Young men like nim all learn, 
sooner or later, that 1s what has got to be 
in spite of them or their interference.” 

‘* Now there’s the Rev. Stephen Piper 
Prawt,” said Squire Skillings, glancing 
around to see what ¢ffect the mention of 
the name would produce on bis hearers, 
**T'm toid that Mr, Pratt is doing a noble 
work down to the Second Church, tho we 
don’t hear much abvut it.” 

No one said anything. 

**Mr. Pratt ain’t a great man, mebbe,” 
the squire continued; ** but he’s one of 
them thav’s been Cuodsen, very likely.” 

No one assented or demurred to the 
squire’s opinion, Evidentiy there was 
no inclinativn to discuss Mr, Pratt, After 
a painfal siieace Wilkins Jones ventured 
to express his sentiments again. 

**If [know men, and d tnink I do pretty 
well,” suid Wiikins, knoittibg his eye- 
brows, ** they want good, practical, hard 
sense well mixed with the preaching 
that’s given them on the seventh day of 
tne week after ail tne tustle they’ve been 
going throug: sisce Munday morning. 
Toney don't want no higa thinking tnat 
puts them to sleep when they try to un- 
derstand it.” 


* You mean, perhaps,” put in Captain 





Cooledge, ‘‘that most men want to be 
carried. right along Sunday on the dead 
level they’ve been living all the rest of 
the week. Any existence more beautiful 
or ideal thit is offered to them on this 
mundane sphere appears hifalutin non- 
sense.” 

* Take it any way you please,” Wilkins 
returned, nettied, ‘ I've seen something 
of this world, and I know pretty well 
what [ am talking abou.” 

Captain Cooleage recollected that Wil- 
kins Jones had enj :yed the advantages of 
a tourist’s excursion once to Chicago to 
witness @ political convention, and that 
in thie way of business—the coal business 
—he visited the metropolis a day or two 
every year. The world with which he 
was acquainted was concentrated within 
the town limits of Port Average, a large 
portion of which they could all see fiom 
tne windows of tne E.gie Hotel, where 
they were exchanging ideas, 

‘There are two ways of looking at a 
man like Richards,” said Mr. Thomas 
Bassett, poising bis chin on his hand to 
consider, ‘‘ Hvis either a man of very 
exaggerated self-esteem, or”— 

Mr. Bassett stopped aoruptly. The 
greatest man of the town, the Hon. Free- 
dom Perkins, came into the hotel loung- 
ing-room; and it would not be’ polite to 
express in his hearing an unfavorable 
opinion of the Rev. Gregory Richards, his 
old college friead, whom he had brought 
to the Port, Everyboay understood Buas- 
sett’s awkward halt, and Squire Skillings 
turned the general attention to the condi- 
tion of the weather. 

Tae Hon. Freedom, however, had over- 
heard much that had been said, for ne 
had been standing in the hall just outside 
the room some moments before he put in 
an appearance among them. He knew 
tnat Bassetu’s or Wilkins Jones’s opinion 
was aD upproximate of the general opin- 
10n of the Port in regard to Richards, and 
it was high time something was done in 
his triena’s behalf. An iaea occurred to 
him while he walked between the E.gle 
Hotel and his law office, 

* Greg, l’m going to tell you a solomn 
fact,” he broke cut oluntly, while they 
were dining together a few hours later, 

‘**Go on, old fellow, tell me anything 
you please,” answered Richards, a man 
whose intellectual face and air of refiae 
ment was couspicuous in contrast with all 
nis friend possessed, 

** Weil, Greg, tue one thing you need 
and the one thing you must certainly 
have is—a foolometer.” 


‘* How long have you taken to evolve 
that notion ?” 

* Oa, weil, come now, there’s no use in 
making any bones of it,” Perkins went on 
loudiy; *‘ the people here are not taking 
to you the way I meant they should, and 
it 18 because you are shooting over their 
heads. You wanta reliavle foolometer, 
one that will enable you to accurately 
gauge the average man.” 

Ricnards cracked a walnut and smiled 
while he watched his friend’s biuster, 

* We must come rignt down to the 
stern reality, you know,” said Perkins, 
* and recoguZe the truth of every man’s 
discovery sooner or later that ali men are 
touls. You give your congregation creait 
for a great deal more sense and muscella- 
neous knowl.dge than are on hand at de- 
mand among them. They van’s tollow 
you.” 

**Do you think so?” Richards asked, 
still pretenuing to be amused in spice of 
the real annoyance he was experi. ncing. 

** Yes; you don’t unuerstand people, 
Greg.” Perkins dropped nis voice a lttle 
and ieaned uver tne table. ‘ In the lan- 
guage of tne world, oid fellow—you'll ex- 
cuse me saying it—you lack tact. Now L 
shoulda’t oe so frank with you if I hadn’t 
staked my Opinion onyou. I want you to 
take toat cual aealer, Wilkins Jones, and 
use him as a foolometer among your 
church-m+ mbers and congregavion.” 

** Wilkin» Jones ?’ Ricuarus laugned. 

** He’s your man,” Perkius drew back 
from the tuble. ‘ Me kuows Port Aver- 
age like a book; and tue sort of preaching 
tnat will suit nim will be Certuin to suit 
the majority. Whatever he can under- 
stand tney alican understand.” 

* But, really, old fellow, are you in 





earnest?” Richards inquired, with a per- 
pl xed smile. 

‘* Never more so in my life.” 

The result of this suggestion was much 
more far reaching than anybody perbaps 
could have anticipated. Atter experi- 
menting a few days Richards succeeded 
by a little flattery in putting himself on a 
familiar footing with Wilkins Jones, and 
invited him to his table. They talked on 
all the leading topics and then adjourned 
to the study where Richards was pleased 
to ask Wilkins for the favor of his opinion 
on the sermon then in hand. It was a 
discourse on *‘ Real Friendship”; and it 
began with the statement that what the 
word friendship was really meant to im- 
ply was usually deplorably misunder- 
stood, Friendship, in fact, should mean 
a great deal more than mere acquaint- 
ance, The word, and its deep significance 
should not be abused. Then the thread of 
the discourse continued on through many 
elegant extracts from hterature which 
expressed strong sentiments regarding 
friendsbip. Besides the notable examples 
of real friendsnip that existed between 
David and Jonathan and D.mon and 
Pythias, mention was made of the affec- 
tionate regard that Horace felt for Virgil, 
of Dante’s profound lamentation for Bea- 
trice, of the charming sympathy that ex- 
isted between Goethe and Eckermann, 
The conclusion of the sermon dealt with 
the solitude which all must feel who miss 
the gaining of real friendship. Then fol- 
lowed a pertinent quotation from Emer- 
son and a dozen lines from Browning. 

Wilkius Jones was much flattered and a 
trifle flurried by Richards’s invitation to 
express nis criticism freely. At first he 
burst out every vother moment, while 
R chards read, wich such exclamations ar 
“Excellent,” **That’s the kind’’ and ‘Fine, 
very fine”; but before the couclusion was 
reached he had sunk into a state that 
appeared to indicate he was occupied 
with thougnts apart from the sermon, He 
sas looking at the fire and stroking his red 
beard. 

** I will thank you, Mr. Jones, for any 
suggestion you may care to offer,” Rich- 
ards sald, trying to unbend every sense of 
superiority and dignity he felt. 

Wilkins started as tho he had forgotten 
himself. ‘* Well, really, that’s a fine ser- 
mon!” he said; ‘‘ but 1 was just trying 
to think how it could be managed to 
make some of our foiks thoroughly ap- 
preciate 1t the way, of course, it ought to 
be appreciated. You see, they know so 
littie about any of the people you have 
mentioned. Couldn’t you leave out some 
of them, and put in a couple that died 
here at tae Port not a great while ago 
and were buried right together up in the 
cemetery ?” 

** Pernaps so,” Richards replied, disap- 
pointed, 

** You see,” Wilkins began, full of ani- 
mation, ** they were a couple of young 
fellows thas belonged around here; and 
tor real, downright frienasnip I never 
beard of anybody that beat them two. 
Everybody here at the Port knows about 
them, for at one time they worked here 
in the soipyards. Oae of tnem got sick 
with Cousumption, and the other had a 
white sw.liung in his leg that carried 
him off; bat, 1 tell you, they wrestled to 
help each otoer ali the time they lived.” 

At full length, with all the details, the 
story uf tuese two friends was a long one. 
Wnen Wilkins had 10.0 1t and gone nome, 
Richaras wnrew the enure sermon into 
the fire and began again. He made the 
story the inspiration of his new effort, 
and it was that effort wuich turned puv- 
lic sentument ali in his favor im Port 
Avetage. Wiikins took paius to collect 
every one’s nutuons he met about friend- 
ship. ‘Tnese he carried to Richards, wno 
expressed them the best he coula in this 
tirst great effort of his life; ne tola his 
wife that the sermon was nothing more 
than a tissue of the commonplace trom 
beginning to end. As soon as he had 
preached it, however, he aiscovered that 
he nad expressed exacily what Port Aver- 
age toought avout iriendship; and ne nad 
illustratcd the disCuurse with examples 
that everybody coulu vouch for. His 
parishioners stopped him on toe street 





asm that it was a rousing good sermon, 
that it expressed their views better than 
they could express them themselves; in 
short, Richards found that he had struck 
twelve. 

‘“* They are getting ready to fill the old 
North Church clear out of the doors to 
the sidewalk next Sunday,” Wilkins said, 
chuckling, while he sat in front of the fire 
in the study, consulting with Richards 
about the sermon that must sustain this 
success. ‘ I knew that story about those 
two boys, if it was told from the pulpit, 
would fetch them; and it did. There 
wasn’t a dry eye in the church.” 

Richards realized that he must rely on 
Wilkins again if he hoped to succeed. 
Freedom Perkins was right, Wilkins 
Jones was a reliable foolometer to gauge 
the town with. So Richards settled on the 
theme ‘“‘ The Man of Courage,” discussed 
it with Wilkins before attempting any 
skeleton, and waited for him to seour 
around in quest of opinions and stories of 
local examples. The week was passed in 
much anxiety. Success again crowned 
the effort, however; and in the course of 
a week or two there were a great many 
who passed a moment now and then talk- 
ing about the extraordinary power to 
move people this young man had devel- 
oped all at once. He had the gift of put- 
ting other people’s thoughts into the most 
beautiful language, and of expressing 
their inmost feelings for them. But 
Squire Skillings explained that the minis- 
ter had actually been called at last, and 
that this power was werely the outward 
show of the fact. 

‘Seems to me he and Wilkins Jones are 
remarkably thick all of a sudden,” Dea- 
con Gloster remarked. 

*“*That’s what the Rev. Stephen Piper 
Pratt was saying to me yesterday,” said 
Mr. Thomas Bassett. ‘‘ He said he had 
observed Wilkins going to Richards’s house 
almost every night this week. And the 
servant in Richards’s house toid Mrs 
Pratt’s girl that Richards reads his ser- 
mons over and overto Wilkins before he 
preaches them.” 

** Nonsense!” Captain Cooledge exclaim- 
ed, with some warmth. ‘* What do you 
suppose a man of ideas like Richards finds 
he can pump out of a Wiuikins Jones ?” 

** Well, it’s pretty provavle the girl 
didn’t make up any such story out of 
whole cloth,” Bassett insisted. 

** Perhaps Pratt is a little jealous,” the 
captain suggested. ‘* He wants all the 
glory himself, very likely.” 

** Seems to me that is going too far,” 
said Squire Skillings. ‘* Yes, indeed, 
tnat’sa little too severe, Cap’en. Pratt 
ain't a great preacher, but then he 
must be superior to jealousy or envy, | 
think.” 

Alcno Captain Cooledge had found the 
Rev. Stephen Piper Pratt keepiug watch 
of Gregory Ricnards’s nouse one evening 
he did not mention the tact. Mr. Pratt’s 
actions and embarrassment when he met 
the captain were caiculated to excite 
suspicion of his motives. But the captain 
was not a man whotold all he knew or 
surmised, 

Ia the course of a year the Rev. Greg- 
ory Ricnards’s eloquent preaching be- 
came an attraction that Port Average 
was proud of. There was good reason for 
Mr. Pratt to be somewhat concerned 
avout his rivai’s popularity, tor sume Sun- 
days there was scarcely a bake1’s dozen 
assemb.ed in the Second Churca to hear 
nim hold forth, The crowd had ali been 
drawn to the other end of the town. 
Pratt at first was surprised and puzzled 
to understand 1t; later he became an- 
noyed and humiliated. Richards, on b1s 
part, continued surprised all the time, 
and was constanily anticipating an 
abrupt termination to a success that ap- 
peared to him quive phenomenal. Ic was 
left to the Hon. Freedom Perkins and 
Wilkins Jones to enjoy the most satistac- 
tion in Ricoards’s popularity. . 

“(lt teil you tne nonest truth, Greg, 
you have learaed a heap ina year,” Per- 
kins declared on One occasion wuen he 
was in the mod to be as frank as be 
liked to be, “ Lake notice, however, that 
lalways knew you had it in you. I n- 
sisted on that when you got the call; but 





and told him wich much show of enthusi- 


the trouple was you hadn’t stirred around 
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enough among common people to be 
aware of what they demanded.” 

‘It is a kind of popularity I never 
wanted,” Richards answered. ‘‘As near 
a3 [ can comprenend Fam merely wasting 
my life. What possible god can the 
commonplaces and platitudes I preach 
ene Suntay and another do anybody? 
Tney don’s teach anything that even a 
child doesn’t kn»>w, and no one is made 
any better for bearing them. I must tell 
you as my old friend, Freedom, that 
sometimes the encouragement I receive 
for that sort of teaching makes me thor- 
oughly discouraged.” . 

‘* Now you are getting back to your old 
aspiration of sweetness and light and 
your hish-top loftiness, that don’t go 
down in this every-day sort of a world, I 
can tell you,” said Perkins, blowing out 
a puff of cigar-smoke that nearly hid 
Richards from view. ‘‘ Why, man, look 
at me! What should I have veen by this 
time if I hadn’t thrown off my coat and 
dipoed right in just as soon as [ left col- 
lege? I said to myself, the world is my 
oy -ter, and l intend to find out the easiest 
and quickest way possible to open it. So 
here | am at thirty-five the representa- 
tive from this red-hot district in Con- 
gress. I’m going to be a power here as 
long asI live, and don’t you forget it.” 

Perkins had raised his voice rather 
loud; he had grown red in the face also, 
and now he took anotaer powerful pull 
at his cigar. By his political opponents 
he was called the leather lunged son of 
Port Average. Rchards thought as he 
listened that the distinction was well ap- 
p'ied. Perkins had no conception of any 
other point of view than his own. The 
Creator had designed Perkins to represent 
the class he did. 

‘* You are a very good fellow, Freedom, 
and a friend worth having,” Richards 
replied after waiting a moment for him 
to cool oft. ‘ You'll remember, tho, you 
and I agreed when we were boys that we 
did not estimate the value of life by the 
same standard.” 

** Oh, balderdash?” said Perkins, throw- 
ing both arms out with impatience. 
‘* We’re men now, and let’s take the world 
as other men take it.” 

Not a great while after this free ex- 
pression of opinion the Hon. Freedom 
Perkins met Wilkins Jones, and they 
paused on the street to interview each 
other. It rained, and they stood under 
dripping umbrellas. 

**Look here, Jones,” Perkins began, 
‘* what is it Piatt is saying round town 
about Richards? Have you heard any- 
thing of the kind ?” 

** Nothing much,” Wilkins answered, a 
show of reserve in his manner. ‘‘ He’s a 
little mad, I guess, bicause the Grand 
Army boys have got R.chards to deliver 
the oration Decoration Day instead of 
him. He was in the Ariny, you know, 
and Richards wasn’t. Bat, then, of 
course, Richards can lay way over Pratt, 
and there’s no use in disputing abvut it. 
Speaking between ourselves, I'll tell you 
I saali give Mr. Richards a point or two 
myself.” 

‘* That’s right,” Perkins returned, quick- 
ly. ‘*Lamsure he values all your sug- 
gestions, Jones.” 

** Do you think he does?” Wilkins asked, 
eagerly. 

‘Certainly. I know he does.” 

Wilkins looked across the street and 
was silent a moment. Then he straight- 
ened to his full hight and drew ina deep 
breath to expand his entire bulk. “If I 
only had Mr, Richards’s gift of delivery, 
I'd give all the world,” he said. ‘Some 
men have ideas and other men have the 
grand faculty of expressing them, You’re 
one of them men, too, Mr. Perkins. You 
can say right out what such men as 1am 
are obliged to think of to ourselves.” 

Tne representative of the red-hot dis- 
trict went off down the street meditating 
that Wilkirs Jones was a bigger fool than 
he had ever taken him for; but Wilkins 
Jones hims-If trudged aloug under hi» 
umbrella. up the street, feeling he was an 
inch taller than usual, He was glad to 
tiad out that Freedom Perkins knew what 
sort of a man he was. It was plain that 
Richards had told him. Just what might 
have happened about this period in the 


tide of human events if Jones had known 
what the Rev. Stephen Piper Pratt con- 
sidered him it would be difficult to sur- 
mise. Possibly something would bave 
come to pass. Tne culmination in se- 
quence of events would have occurred 
out of the natural order of the universe. 
Pratt considered Jones an important maa. 
He wasa man of means (every. one in 
Port Average knew that), and he wasa 
thinker, too. 

** If our people here would stop to con- 
sider a little about Gregory Richards’s 
sermons they mizhbt find out perhaps what 
T have,” Mr, Pratt often remarked petu- 
lantiy to Mes. Pratt. ‘ It’s Mr. Wilkins 
Jones who does all of his thinking for 
him and furnishes him with all his ideas,” 

Then Mrs, Pratt, who was a concillatory 
woman, always replied: ‘** Don’t say so, 
Stephen, out among peuple; it might make 
a bad feeling. We shall all hive long 
enough to know that everybody has 
found out the truth.” 

** That’s all very well to believe,” Mr. 
Pratt would mu.ter; “but I am dis- 
gusted.” 

And now Gregory Richards had been 
seiectel to deliver the oration before the 
town on Decoration Day. This was the 
last straw, and it seemed more than Mr, 
Pratt thought he could endure calmly. 
He had, in an unguarded moment, al- 
lowed his private opinion of his rival to 
leak out in the way of an insinuation. 

* IT sincerely wish Mr. Pratt had been 
invited instead of myself to deliver this 
oration,” Richards said to Wilkins, ‘He 
is the proper man for the distinction. He 
was in the army and kuows what war is 
and how to recall the recollections of that 
great event. I do not believe I can say 
anything that will benetit the old soldiers 
or any one else.” 

‘* Say that war is ah evil, Mr Richards,” 
Wilkins suggested. ‘* Be sure you come 
out strong on that point. And then refer 
to the advance the world bas mad», and 
especially our own country, since the 
C.vil War was fought. Let the old sol- 
diers know that everybody feels indeb:ed 
to them and their dead comrades for the 
great service they rendered. B2 sure you 
come out strong on that point. Don’t fur- 
get also to tell them that when Port Aver- 
age has become decrepid with age their 
names, as well as those engraven on the 
soldiers’ monument on the Common, will 
still be fresh in the minds of our descend- 
ants; that they will be spoken of at the 
firesides at each recurrence of this day, 
and their valiant deeds recounted to the 
children of the rising generation. Them’s 
my hcnest sentiments, Mr. R chards, and 
they are the sentiments of our fellow-citi- 
zens, ‘‘ Be there a man with eoul so dead 
who never to himself has said this is my 
own, my native land ?” Give us plenty of 
that sort of talk and you'll see that all 
hands will like it immensely.” 

‘Bat hasn’t sometbing of the kind been 
said before by those who have delivered 
the oration here at the Port?” Richards 
asked. 

** Well, I don’t know,” Wilkins replied, 
looking at his boots. ‘It doesn’t make 
any difference, anyhow. It’s the sort of 
speaking that pleases our people.” 

The occasion was to be one of more than 
usual importance, for one of the old gen- 
erals of distinction had accepted an invi- 
tation from the Grand Army Post in Port 
Average to be present; and it had been 
arranged by the railroad to fill the town 
with people from all the neighboring 
towns who would take advantage of a re- 
duced fare and an excursion. Richards 
believed that a great deal would be ex- 
pected of him, and it would have given 
nim sat sfaction to seize this opportunity 
for a conscientious expression of the best 
he felt he had in his mind, He hesitated 
about accepting Wilkins Jones as the fig- 
ure head of the audience he might have. 
But the Bon. Freedom Perkins cautioned 
him not to think ligntly of Wilkins ata 
critical period, and Wilkins’s notion about 
the production was taken as the correct 
one. More than a month was given to its 
preparation, aud Wilkins was often and 
anxiously consulted about it, page by 
page. 

On the afternoon preceding Decoration 








Day, Wilkins had his notable colt har- 








nessed to a top-buggv, and took Richards 
out torde. They went ab ut fogr miles 
from the Port to a place known as Wii- 
son’s Woods. There they fastened the 
horse and examined the growth of the 
trees, The fraction of the world around 
them was a complete soluude, It was an 
excellent in which place to practice dec- 
lamation, and it had been selected by 
them for that purpose. 

*I baven’t done amything like this 
since I was a school-boy,” Richards said, 
laughing; ‘** it makes me feel quite youth- 
fal.” 

*“*I don’t doubt it—I don’t doubt it,” 
Wilkins answered, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his flurid countenance and 
searching for a place to rest his bulk at 
the foot of a tree. 

Richards uaorolled the manuscript of 
the oration and gave it to Wilkins to look 
over. ‘If any one should happen to be 
wandering around in these woods and 
hear me,” he said, looking about from 
one point to another, ‘ perhaps I might 
appear rather ridicalous,” 

‘*We are all alone by ourselves, I 
guess,” Wilkins said, without giving bim- 
self any troubie to make his assurance 
doubly sure. **G» ahead. I’m ready.” 

‘*Memb rs of. the G-and Army and 
fellow-citizens,” Richards began, ‘‘it is 
our privilege and pleasure to come to- 
gether again to commemorate a day that 
shouid always and ever be kept one of 
the most sacced in the calendar of the 
yeor; it is a day. that reminds us of the 
gratitude we owe to our heroic dead and 
to a large number of those we fortunate- 
ly have among us.” 

‘* That sounds well,” Wilkins inter- 
rupted; ‘‘ but you don’t get as enthusias- 
tic perhaps as you might. Just think of 
all those war-scarred veterans standing 
looking up at you when you will utter 
those words. Vil tell you if [ was aspeak- 
er and had your place, I’d give it to them 
right out of a pair of full lungs.” 

** History teaches us that since the dim 
ages,’’ Richards continued, rais ng his 
voice, *‘ it has always been the custom of 
man to pay tribute to h ros. Far back in 


in triumph from toe scene of their con- 
flicts crowned with the laurel. Glad are 
we that in this taird decade since the 
close of the terribie struggle which 
threatened our country’s life”— 

Rwhards halted abruptly and looked 
around anxiously. 

** What's tne matter?’ Wilkins asked. 

‘“* My voice sounds odd to me out here 
among these trees.” . 

** I was just thinking that you are in re- 
markable good trim,” replied Wilkins; 
‘* but you must bear in mind that, inmy 
judgment, you can’t speak too loud out- 
doors. Speak just the way Freedom Per- 
kins does with 1.is tremendous voice when 
he is talking politics.” 

Richards lvoked disgusted. Wilkins 
did not observe it, however: he was too 
full of the critical spirit to be aware of 
anything «xcept himself. But the R<v. 
Stephen Piper Pratt, who it caanced was 
observing them both from behind a tree 
a short distance cff, believed that Rich- 
ardss expression was the resalt of actual 
pain or some diabolical thought. 

*-Tne truto is,” said Rchards, with 
some show of irritation, ‘*I am atraid 
such @ commonplace harangue will 
not awaken mucn emotion in my hear- 
ers.” 

** Mr, Richards, you may trust im plicit- 
ly to me in regard to taat,”’ Wiikins said, 
solemnly. 

Tne pastor of the S°cond Church was 
slightly deaf in one ear, and he experi- 
enced some difficulty in hearing ail of 
Richards’s declamation. But from his 
point of observation he was avle to dis- 
cern that Wilkios was no mere idle listen- 
er. Richards went on speaking and 
Wilkins continued to interrupt, criticise, 
and offer suggestions until Mr. Pratt was 
thoroughly filled with astonishment. He 
had triea to believe that Richards was 
only aman of wind, thgt W Ikins Jones 
furnished bim wita ail bis ideas; ana now 
he k.ew that what he surmised was a 
bold fact. Hz» rushed away—or, to speak 
more accurately, he picked his way ner- 





the time of the Caesars they were brought | 


out of Wilson’s Woods. Then he mounted 

his o'd gray mare and clattered away to 

the Port post-haste. What he had seen 

nad fallen in bis path by accident; or, 

that is the way he intended to consider 

the affair. It w.s his custom to take a 

‘horseback ride every afternoon when the 

weather permitied. He had seen Rich- 

ards and Wilkios go into the woods, and 

he also went into the woods to discover 
what might be found there. 

** Ot course I never dreamed what they 
were upto,” he explained to Mrs, Prait; 
‘‘and I never would have beueved any- 
thing of the kind if I hadn't seen it with 
my own eyes.” 

Mr, Pratt was a little man, spare and 
withered, with large, sunken eyes and 
lonz hair that turned up at the ends on 
his coat collar, His wife was a tall, bux- 
om woman. They stood opposite each 
ouner 14 Mr. Pract’s study; anu Mr. Pratt 
sull nelu his matiog-whip in bis hand; tor 
ne had rusi ed in to peak with Mr-. Pratt 
the Moment he could throw himself trom 
his horse. ° 

* What do you think of it?” he de- 
manded, loudiy. 

** Well, I must say I’m surprised,” Mrs. 
Pratt answered. 

*“Iv’s nothing less than a wicked 
shame,” Mr. Pratt bursé out, fl nging the 
whip on tue fluor, ‘* tuat Ricbarus snouid 
trade the way he does on anotner man’s 
brains. 1 havea mind to tell everyoudy 
to-morrow, when he is getting that specca 
off, just where he got 1.” 

*I¢ wouldn’t du; and besides nubody 
would beiueve you, Stephen,” Mis, Pratt 
declared. 

Bat Mr. Pratt was so exasperated that 
he almost determined for once at least to 
doas he had a mindtodo. He waiked 
the floor a long time that evening, and 
thought and thougnt until fatigue com- 
pelled bim to s-ek his bed and as much 
tranquil repose a8 he could get under the 
circumstances, The nexi day, happily for 
vim, he was calm, and tried to be equal 
to whateve might come to pass. 

‘* Let us watch and wait, S ephen, and 
on no account say anything uncbristian,” 
counseled Mrs, Pratt. 

And Mr. Pratt found out before D<co- 
ration Day was passed that Mrs. Pratt 
had given good advice. Every one was 
so «xceedin,ly well pleased with the pop- 
ular minister’s oration that anything Mr. 
Pratt might have said would only bave 
redounded to his discredit ard been at- 
tributed to a spirit of envy. Even the 
distinguisned old genvral, the most noted 
personage of the occasion, congratulated 
Gregory Richards heartily on _ the 
strength and force of that oration; and 
the Grand Army Post rendered him on 
the spot by acclamation a vote of thanks. 
Many of the old veterans declared it was 
the best thing of the kind that Port Aver- 
age had ever beard. It exactly expressed 
the sentiments that every one was sure 
he felt and wanted to hear expressed. 

** Mr, Richards, I nev'r heard you do 
better,” Wilkins declared, ‘ 1 wouldn’t 
have believed you could do it. No, I 
wouldn’t, in spite of how well we kndéw 
each other.” 

** Greg, old fellow.” said Freedom Per- 
kins, grabbing his friend by the hand toe 
moment he had a chance; *‘ you’ve dune 
your level best this teme without any mis- 
take. You'll havethe P. rt right in the 
holiow of your hand from this tme on. I 
always knew you had it in you, old fel- 
low.” 

Tcere was only one dissenting voice to 
the pr: vailing opinion; and that voice was 
raised fearle:siy in the Eagle Hotel that 
evening. 

**Now, I really want to know,” Captain 
Cooledge inquired, ‘‘ if there is any man 
here who honestiy thinks thac was a great 
oration ?” 

* According to my notions,” spoke up 
Mr. Thomas Bassett, first and foremost, 
** it was exactly what we expected ought 
to be said; and it was said just as we an- 
ticipated it snould be said,” 

** Thac’s it; that’s my idea, too,” Squire 
Skillings asserted, promptly. *‘ lt was 
rigut to the point; and then, besides, Mr. 
Richards uses such beautiful language, I 
don’t know of any man who can be more 





vously over the twigs until he was safely 


flowery when he tries.” 
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* Tt does a man good to hear him,” said 
Deacon Gloster. . 

‘Why, there wasn’t an idea in the 
whole thing, from beginning to end,” 
Captain Cooledge broke out, ‘‘ that i-n’t 
as old and commonplace as the hills 
around us. An oration like that gives no 
indication that the orator has any inde- 
pendent power whatever of thinking. For 
my part, I can’t make out what has hap- 
pened to this minister of ours. When he 
put in an appearance here two years ago, 
there seemed to be something in him 
worth notice.” 

It would have pained Gregory Richards 
a great deal to have heard that last re- 
mark from the captain, and yet it would 
bave given him satisfaction as well. If 
he was not what he ought to be, it would 
be agreeable to know that some one had 
recognized his real quality. He had 
heard it said that he had actually sur- 
passed himself in this oration, but he did 
not want to read the extracts that were 
printed in the report of the spcech in the 
afternoon papér. In the evening he took 
a long walk alone out to the borders of 
the town. Tbis unexpected success inthe 
direct line of mediocrity had produced a 
constant feeling of suppression. He felt 
all the while that he was acting a purt. 
He liked to be alone and have the oppor- 
tunity of feeling natural. 

The most direct practical benefit this 
Decoration Diy success brought Richards 
was the granting by the North Church of 
a three months’ vacation. The Hon. Free- 
dom Perkins suggested that the minister 
needed a rest. He had earned it, and he 
ought to have it. Moreover, no one could 
fail to notice that his work was telling on 
him. He looked weary and careworn. 

“ Take a trip out West, Grey,” Freedom 
recommended. ‘‘ Have a look at Chicago, 
and then goonto Denver. It’ll do you 
good in more ways thanone. Wonderful 
country out there, Stirs a man up with 
patriotic feeliags when he looks it over.” 

**T would rather go to Europe,” Rich- 
ards answered. 

** Earope? Nonsense! A man ought to 
see his own country first.” 

**I do not consider a man under any 
such peculiar obligation. The country 
we belong to isa mere accident of birth. 
If it were a matter of choice with us, it 
might often happen we would prefer 
some other than the one we discover our- 
selves in.” ; 

** There you go again,” said the sincere 
friend. ‘‘If you had your own way, 
Greg, you would never let a chance es- 
cape of saying something that would out- 
rage the existing public sentiment.” 

Bat Richards was induced to travel 
West in spite of his incliuation for an- 
other direction. And Perkins took care 
to work the town up to a pitch of excite- 
ment commensurate with what he 
thought the occasion required when he 
departed. The railway station and all its 
immediate vicinity were alive with the 
Port’s population to wish the popular 
pastor a pleasant good-by. This moved 
him. He felt grateful for all this show 
of human interest in him. As he trav- 
eled away he tried to analyze it, and he 
hoped it was sincere. 

**T shall miss him,” said Wilkins Jones 
to everybody he met on this memorable 
occasion. ‘‘ There’s nobody knows what 
Mr. Richards and I are to each other.” 

Bat there were, perhaps, some reasons 
remaining concealed why Wilkins Jones 
may have felt relieved when he saw the 
last of Mr. Richards. In the course of a 
week it was noised about that he was suf- 
fering financial embarrassment, He was 
very proud—proud of his accumulated 
possessions that gave him a place of im- 
portance in the town; and it would have 
been additional humiliation with his most 
distinguished friend on the spot. 

**Oh, I can tide it over—I can tide it 
over, Mr. Perkins,” he said one day. He 
had got back suddenly his old manner of 
extreme confidence in himself. 

** Matters are not so bad then as you led 
one to suppose?” Perkins inquired, sur- 
prised by this unexpected change. 

* It isn’t that,” replied Wilkins—who 
stood in his shirt sleeves with his thumbs 
caught in the arm-holes of his vest and 
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shock—“ it isn’t that; but I have put my 
mind to W, and 1 see my way to stund 
firmly on my feet inside of forty-eight 
hours,” 

Perkins said little, but he wondered a 
good deal. Wilkins had been in the 
depths of despair when he came to him 
for legal advice in his embarrassment. 
How he could manage to see his way 
ahead now was not soclear to Perkins. 
Port Average, however, used to be one of 
those frank, open towns that refuses to 
keep any secret over-night; and it dis- 
closed to Perkins before he slept that no 
other person in all the wide world than 
the Rev. Stepheu Piper Pratt was st the 
bottom of Wilkins Jones’s new departure. 
Pratt’s wife’s father bad an abundance of 
ready cash, and Pratt had induced the 
indulgent father-in law to bravely come 
to Jones’said. In the twinkling of an eye 
the most complicated business calamity 
was simplified. Jones paid off all his 
liabilities with Mrs. Pratt’s father’s hon- 
est checks. But from that moment poor 
Wilkins Jones became a changed man. 
**T think the least Mr. Jones can do,” 
said Mrs. Pratt to Mr. Pratt, ‘* will be to 
honor us with his attendance at the Sec- 
ond Church.” ‘ 

**Ha! don’t trouble yourself about 
that, my dear,” her husband said, strug- 
gling with explosive emotions. * He'll 
do it, for he knows now how I respect 
him and desire his advice in my work. 
We waited and watched, as you suggested, 
my dear. It was excellent advice. The 
Second Church needs Mr. Jones.” 

Before Gregory Richards returned from 
his vacation, Wilkins Jones had about made 
up his mind he must desert him hence- 
forth and forever. He had felt from the 
tirst that Mr. Richards did not estimate 
him at his full valuation. There was 
something about Richards which he 
could not exactly define, but as near as 
he could determine it was an innate con- 
sciousness of superiority to those with 
whom he came in contact. In reality 
Wilkins Jones believed he was just as 
good a man as Richards or any other 
man. 

“TI have not lived to my age, Mr. 

Pratt,” he said, with emphasis, ‘* without 
learning something, you may depend 
upon that.” 
‘* We all know it, Mr. Jones,” Mr. Pratt 
returned. ‘‘ We have all known it here 
in the town fora longtime; and T have 
often thought the Port was not aware 
how much Mr. Richards must feel in- 
debted to you for your friendship and 
advice.” 

It was genuine appreciation of this sort 
that opened Wilkins Jones’s eyes. He 
realized that he had been blind to his own 
worth. When Richards got back to his 
pulpit he missed Wilkins Joues’s portly 
figure and moonlike face in the crowd 
that gathered to welcome him. Freedom 
Perkins explained everything. 

“Of course you don’t need him any 
longer, Greg,” said Perkins. ‘* You are 
master of the situation now. Let him go 
his own way.” 

Richards meditated a day or two, and 
waited for Jones to come to him; but 
when he failed to do so he was not much 
disappoinikd It was time now, Richards 
concluded, to turn over a new leaf. Here- 
after be would be himself in every par- 
ticular. He determiued that the next 
sermon he preached should be a produc- 
tion that might display the best side of 
his mind; and he went to work with a 
will consulting authorities and getting 
together material for this effort. His 
wife remarked that she had never seen 

him more animated and pleased over his 
task, All day long and far into the night 
he remained at work until he was ex- 
hausted. The next day, however, he col- 
lapsed into dejection. The sermon did 
not suithim. No one, he believed, would 
be interested in his attack on Darwin or 
the number of quotations he had strung 
together from the books he had read. 
Constant collusion with Wilkins Jones 
and commonplaee people had robbed him 
of the power to produce anything better 
than they rquired. Richards stood be- 
fore a mirror and viewed the reflection of 
himself in terror as this notion took pos- 





his large shoulders squared to meet any 








threw the sermon into the fire and 
rushed out into the darknessto walk off 
the nervous agitation he was suffering. 

In the morning Port Average heard that 
Gregory Richards was ill of brain fever. 
He had been discovered in the night wan- 
dering around the shipyards and taken 
home. The Rev. Stephen Piper Pratt 
carried the news to Mrs. Pratt ina very 
serious frame of mind. 

**T do not like to think, my dear,” he 
said, ‘‘ that we may in any way have been 
the cause of this. We must go to him at 
once and do whatever lays in our 
power.” . 

Certainly,” said Mrs, Pratt, alarmed— 
‘**certainly we must, Stephen. Oh, I can- 
not think that the loss of Mr. Jones has 
brought on such an illness !” 

*“T fear 1 have been too severe on 
Brother Richards,” Mr. Pratt declared, 
evidently much troubled, “I’m only a 
poor, weak mortal, like other men.” 
Richards, it was reported in the course 
of two or three days, had become danger- 
ously ill. He was delirious and at times 
almost unmanageable. But Freedom Per- 
kins told Mr. Pratt and his wife, Wilkins 
Jones and the numerous callers who 
flocked to the minister’s house that some- 
body had exaggerated the facts, that his 
friend was not half so ill as it was re- 
ported, and that all he needed was quiet 
and time to put him on his feet again. It 
was a month, tho, before Richards ap- 
peared on the street; and in appearance he 
wasa badly shattered man. Everybody 
stared at him with evident astonishment. 
He resigned his charge, and prepared to 
go away to recover his health. 

** There’s no need of him resigning,” 
Deacon Gloster declared. *‘ What’s he 
want to resign for? We can get along 
somehow witha supply while he is get- 
ting well, can’t we?” 

** That’s just what puzzles me most,” 
said Squire Skillings. ‘*I don’t under- 
stand why he is so anxious to quit us for 
good and all.” 

No one except Wilkins Jones discovered 
any real reason wby Gregory Richards 
should give up his church; but he be- 
lieved he understood the situation exact- 
ly. The pastor could -not do without 
him; and he groaned inwardly while he 
realized that he was bound to lend him- 
self and all there was of him to the Rev. 
Stephen Piper Pratt. 

But it is to be much regretted that Wil- 
kins Jones never found out what Mr. 
Pratt confided to Mrs. Pratt about this 
time. If he had he would have felt that 
his bonds were not so binding as he sup- 
posed. ‘I don’t realize that I am getting 
any ideas in particular from him, my 
dear,” said Mr. Pratt. ‘* Perhaps I did 
Mr. Richards a very graveinjustice. That 
is the fact, or else he pumped Mr. Junes 
dry.”’ 

Gregory Richards sailed away from the 
Port on a brig commanded by Captain 
Cooledge bound for the West Indies. A 
medical expert had recommended a sea 
voyage. He stood on the deck of the ves- 
sel watching the town as it retreated 
farther and farther back in the distance. 
It seemed to him that he had buried some- 
thing there behind him. He had lived 
thirty-four years; and he wrote to his 
wife on his birthday.that he had made a 
valuable discovery while on shipboard: 
“If a man really is great, he will be 
great encuzh to make the world see that 
he is great.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








NOVEL RHOMBOID. 
eo ey ees 


Across: 1, Depressed with fear; 2, a city 
in Massachusettes; 3,a masculine name; 4, 
city in Italy; 5, a fruit. 

Downward ; 1, In accent; 2, a bone; 3, to 
stuff; 4,an ancient name; 5, an evil spirit; 
6, a measure of length; 7, a bank to confine 
water; 8, a negative answer; 9, in accent. 

Upward: 1, In accent; 2, in this manner; 
8, a bird; 4, masculine; 5, existed; 6, an 
ancient name; 7, enraged; 8, forward; 9, in 





session of him, When night came he 
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DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


1 * *# # 11 * * # 
* 2 * * * 12 * * 
* * 8 * * *& 18 * 
* * # 4 * * * 14 
* * 5 * * # 15 * 
« 6* * « 16 * * 
q * * * 17 * * 
- 7 * *# * 1 2 
= * 9 © * # 19 * 
~*~ &* * 10 * © 20 


Upper word across—One who relieves; 
2,one who hearkens; 3, to overthrow; 4, 
that point in the moon’s orbit nearest the 
earth; 5, one who prccures by improper 
means; 6, spherical; 7, the owner of a 
house; 8, continuing two years; 9, models 
for imitation ; 10, a sony of praise. 

From 1 to 10, quality of laughing. 

From 11 to 20, variegating with colors. 


WORD OF FIVE LETTERS.—Selected. 
Contains the nine parts of speech. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Words transposed. 


ooo 0 
ooocoe 5 
eooooco 


cooooo 90 
‘6.9.0 8 


o oO 


1. Transpose an enticing woman, and 
make ascended 

2. Trauspose measures of distance, and 
make a pleasant look. 

3. Trauspose those who are wise, and 
make elastic fluids. 

4. Transpose a kind of stone, and make 
part of a flower. 

5. Transpose the smallest, and make to 
take what is another’s. 

6. Transpose to enchant, and make an 
army’s movement. 

The central word of the transposed words, 
a near relative. 


NO*NAME PUZZLE. 


1 i 
5 6 5 6 
728 %72 8 
eo ¢@°':* @ 6 «& 
9 3 10 9 38 10 
11 13 * 11 12 
4 * * & 4 


oO 


The circles are two words across, the dou- 
ble star belongs to each. 

The ceatral words down of the upper 
words are designated by 1, 2, 3, 4. The 
rigbt, a horse, the left, to bring up. 

5, 6, on the right is to act; on the left, is 
to exist. 

7, 2,8. on the right is of equal value; on 
the left, a vegetable. 

9, 3, 10, on the right, is anger; on the left, 
belongs to a boat. 

11, 12, on the right, is a pronoun; on the 
left, a preposition. 

4, on the right, is a vowel; on the left, a 
consonant. 

1, 6,8. 0, on the right, to have again; on 
the left, a quantity of paper. 

5, 2, 0. 10, on the right, to have courage; 
on the left, to carry. 

7, 0, 3,12, on the right, to take off the skin; 
on the left, a material to burn. 

*, 9. 11, 4,0n the right, mimic; on the left, 
to make a loud noise. 

The four mi idle descending crosses make 
a word signifying mud. 

*, 9, 11, 4, mimic. 

10,* * * (in the same direction as the 
above), to rise. 

12, * * *, injured cloth. 

4, * * *, journeyed in a carriage. 

The middle words across. 

10,9, abbreviation of one of the United 
States. . 

12* 11, a man’s nickname. 

4, * * 4, a flower. 

***, mineral. 


| **, a common Latin prefix. 


*, a vowel. 
All the letters of the right diagonal, the 
same. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JUNE 5ru. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 





accent. CYRIL DEANE. 


Mi D st 
NoOse 
HoMer 
Sk Ein 
ReS in 
¥.&:2 @:A 
Pal nt 
Sects 
GrAis 
, eo pp 3 
Palas 
Bo Oth 
LiNea 
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Selections. 


_ THE PIRATE AND THE PIRATEE 


SAys Pirate A. to Victim B.:— 

* You've got p@ reason to cc mplaip; 
Just see how popular you be; 

Your books is read from Tex. to Maine. 


“Were not your foreign stuff ‘free grat.,’ 
I’d buy some native fellow’s wares; 

Just paste that ‘memo.’ in your hat. 
And don’t go puttin’ on such airs.”’ 


** Ay, true enough, my books are read— 
No doubt your imprint makes them sell; 
But if on air I must be fed, 
Why won’t that fare serve you as well? 


“‘ Henceforth we both will work for fame— 
I write, you publish, free of charge; 

Whatever type proclaims my name, 
Yours shall be printe1 just as large. 











“Should profits by some chance accrue, 
Deed them forthwith to charity: 
I’m rich, of course; and as for you, 
What's wealth t»o popularity?” 
—J.B GILDER, in The Critic. 


BRIDGMAN AS AN AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 








THIRTY years ago there was scarcely an 
American painter who could be judged 
without insistent emphasis upon trie fact 
of his nationality. Our art was then to 
a great degree an isolated—a provincial— 
development with somewhat arbitrary 
standards of itsown. We were proud of 
our painters, and of what we considered 
their succe3s, especially in landscape 
work; yet in estimating their ability we 
appealed to little except American com- 

tition and American approval. But of 
ate years our art has fallen into line with 
that of other countries. It is now an in- 
tegral part of the world’s art, and must 
be judged by the same tests that we 
apply to the product of European brushes, 
Our oes now believe in the necessity 
for thorough training, and realize that it 
must, as yet, be obtained abroad. Ming- 
ling as students with the cosmopolitan 
throngs of Parisian ateliers, they make 
their maiden appearance as artists on the 
cosmopolitan walls of the Salon and the 
Royal Academy, and many of them re- 
main permanently in Europe painting the 
same things and in the same mood as their 
native-born rivals, and depending for 
success upon the suffrages of the same 
public. Even when they return to Amer- 
ica, even when they become most char- 
acteristically American in feeling and in 
choice of subject matter, foreigu stand- 
ards are still in their mind, and they 
would scorn to win approval by such 
tests as satisfied the ambition of their 
predecessors. 

Mr. Bridgman may well stand as typ- 
ical of this newer development of Ameri- 
can art. He was among the first of our 
painters to study abroad, and there is 
none who.now makes bis home abroad 
who is more widely known or more thor- 
oughly identified with the artistic life of 
Paris. Moreover, his work shows with 
exceptional clearness the effect of cosmo- 
politan influence. None could be less ex- 
perimental, less provincia). No one could 
have produced it who was self-taught, or 
who lacked a power which comes —_ 
through wideacquaintance with the wor 
of others—the power to judge one’s own 
gifts correctly, and to turn one’s hand to 
the work which fits it best. As an artist 
he is not very individual in mood or in 
workmanship; but he is extremely well 
trained, well-informed, scholarly and ac- 
complished. He knows exactly what he 
wants todo, and he knows how to do it. 
There is none of that ** wild Western fla- 
vor” about it which characterized some 
of the tentative artof our past. It shows 
at a glance that it is founded on centuries 
of tradition, that its creator travels in the 
footsteps of generations of trained and 
competent predecessors. Yet it is not a 
copy of theartof other men. It is sim- 
ply the excellent work of a man who has 
studied in the best modern school, and 
who paints on such lines and with such a 
manner as night be developed by a mod- 
ern artist in any possible Jand. 

There is some contemporary American 
work of which this could not be said. 
Some of our younger painters are distinct- 
ively American, altho in a different sense 
from their forerunners of thirty years 
ago. They are American in the themes 
they paint and in the mood in which they 
paint them; but in so far as gbis is true 
they may be said to typify the future 
rather than the present. Some day, when 
our artis:s c:n be trained at home, and 
when our public is sc well educated that 
it will fully appreciate native products 
without waiting for foreign indorsement, 
all our art may be thus distinctively 
American, and a cosmopolite like Mr. 
Bridgman may seem an exception. But 
just now it is the cosmopolite who is typ- 

ical, the thorough-paced American who 
is exceptional; and no one,I repeat, is 
more typical than Mr, Bridgman, alike 
in the way he bas trained his powers and 
in the way he exercises them. It is a 
happy thing—a proof of progress and a 
prophecy of siill greater progress—that it 
now seems natural that.an American 
should paint so well as Mr, Bridgman. 
Thirty years ago be would have been a 
striking exce ; to-day he is mo a 
-eonspicuous type.—Mks, SCHUYLER Van 
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' | RENSSELAER, in Frank Leslie’s Popular 


Monthly for June. 
CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 





WE all know that the prevalent belief 
in the States is that altho the time may 
not be very near. set ultimately all 
Auglo-Saxons in North America will 
range themselves under the banner of one 
huge republic. This idea is most sedu- 
lously fostered by a patriotic press in the 
States. But is it wise that the truth 
should thus be hidden away, and that to 
counteract such beliefs it should be held 
necessary at Ottawa to pass a upanimous 
vote through both houses of the Legisla- 
ture, expressirg a desire of Canadians to 
live their national life without the aid of 
political connection with the Republic? 
Surely there is room enough and to 
spare for each. The existence of a 
political state to the North, apart from 
but friendly to the States, can never bea 
menace to any institvtions loved and 
valued to the south of the imaginary line. 
If the South, with d fferert domestic in- 
stitutions, and possessing largely an ele- 
ment of alien blood, would have been a 
menace, no sensible and patriotic Ameri- 
can can for one moment look upon Can- 
ada in any such light. She is nut power- 
ful enough to be other than a good neigb- 
bor, nor has she ever in modern history 
had any wish but a heartfelt desire for 
the prosperity of the Union among whose 
citizens so many of +r own are happily 
domiciled. Any c»nflict would be as 
bad as a civil war, and neither country 
has a tendency to repeat any experience 
it may have gone through of that nature. 
—The Marquis oF LoRNE, in North Amer- 
tcan Review for June. 











A Call for Pearline 
brings the best washing com- 
pound in the world, and the 
original one—all others are 
imitations. It costs no more 
than common soap. It does 
more than soap’swork, and half 
of your own besides. Anything 
that needs cleaning can be 
washed with it—without scour- 
ing, rubbing and scrubbing, 
and with absolute safety. 
Make its acquaintance; _mill- 
ionsof women call it their best 
friend. Every grocer keeps it, 
because he has constant calls 
for it. 


Beware of imitations. 184 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


BANNER 
LAMP 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy, 


Gives a Sreapy Wuite 
GHT, 
Superior 1n WoRKMANSHIP 
AND Finisx, 
Lower THAN ANY 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 
ER Ask your dealer for it, 
Take no Other. 
THE 


& ATWOOD MFG. CO. 

<a New York, Chicago, Boston, 
ALL WEARERS OF AKTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
— prostration will receive valuable informa- 
jon by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. NN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 39th Street. New York. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 
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SSS PRUNKS, Wass. 


14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 424 St. © 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves ‘ 


: 2 | Ovington Brothers 
§ Van Hourews Cocoa 


FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 


- 330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts. 
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Bis WONDERFUL 


VERS 


COMBINING 5ARTICLES 


wom p~— prices, /KJ{ 
whoiestie 
ship goods to be "f et) 
2 stamp f , Ny) Ssrrci 
THIs ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIO 1 > goods desire Wd OOruveRt 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 N. Sth St , Poliada., Pa. 
UNRIVALED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
' more whol and delici It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 
peri triti f 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN | cuntieindina, op 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
d Hab 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; sm@ s, retiable 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carlie & Sons, New York. 











PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 
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The Latest Beyguevomens in Detective 
am s- 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either -with our cut- 












u. B. Light Trane 2, 2 Bregmer aad Bure. 


Films or Plates. 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 
PENDING. 


Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $:20:00: 
E.& H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


DE AF": & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Com- 


TS . 
ortable. Successtui where all Remedies Fat. Ills. book & 
proofsfree. Address F. MISCOX, 863 Broadway, New York 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
N@&W YORK. 


Ye Daintye Ladyes Please Take Notice. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


™ RECAMIER » 02:2 


Preparations.§ 
RECAMIER CREAM THESE PREPARATIONS ARE FAMOUS 
For Tan, Sunburn or Pimples. 


AS THE ONES 
RECAMIER BALM ENDORSED AND USED 
a A Beautifier Pure and Simple. BY THE 
RECAMIER LOTION 


Most Beautiful Women of Every Country. 
For Removing Moth and Freckles. 


RECAMIER POWDER 


























VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS 
From Mesdames ; 
ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI, 


GUARANTEED PURE. - reps pee 
Will Not Make the Face Shine. POTTER, 
MODJESKA 


RECAMIER SOAP 


Delicate, Healing and Pure. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
And thousands of others. 





ALSO —— 


CONCENTRATRD ODORS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. 
Manicure Goods and Objects of Art for the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare 
Porcelain, Ivory, etc. 
Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts and Bodices of Gowns, Closet Lin- 
ings, Household and Personal Linen. 
Every Requisite and Luxurious Appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 





FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY DEALERS IN TOILET ARTICLES. 


Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS with Copies of Endorsements. 
HARRIET HUBSARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


% BUSH'S FLUID’FOOD 


2A 
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OVININE 


ET 


Extract from a r read on DiEl iN tNTESTINAL DISKASES OF INFAN'TS. by Dr. Lm. 
_ Love, St. Louie, Mo., ex-President Mississippi Valley Medical Association: Consulting 
Physician City Hospital, St. Louis. 


As an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, [ have 
found great satisfaction in the administra- In the most 
tion of raw liquid meat food known as BOVININE. delicate con- 
ditions of the alimentary canal, in all stages of innutrition, from the mst light down to 
even typical cases of marasmus, I have given the BOVININE in doses ranging from 
five drops to a teaspoonful diluted with five or six times the amount of water, every two 
to four hours, with marked benefit, We often have to discontinue all milk food, and in 
such cases | have given the BOWININE for weeks at a time exclusively. I consider 
it an invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as well as in all forms of wasting disease 
of adult life. I base my conclusions upon practical observation in a large number of 
patients and favorable experience in my owb family, 











BOVININE 
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‘farm and Carden. 


{The Aoricuitural Fiditor will be olad to recewe any 
practical hints, auqgestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


—— 


EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON VEGE- 
TATION. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


SOME years ag? I moved from New York 
State to Michigan, on a line with the lower 
tier of our counties, It co:t me many dol- 
larsand much vexatioa before I learned 
that a tree set out without thorough mulch- 
inw under the clear, Western skies, would 
suffer far more speedily aad seriously than 
atmyold home Fuchsias that bed out 
well here, becomein a short time dry sticks; 
seeds that [ bad been accustomed to ger 
minate in the open soil must there be start- 
ed in frames. [ soon saw why Michigan 
forests were not the same as New York for- 
ests. The chances there favored large seeded 
sorts, such as oaks, wilout, hickory. My 
first year’s garden was a fair copy of the 
SQian desert. I[ had, however, an arbor, 
where I could sit and study the effect of the 
climate on veyetatioo. 

English gardeners transferred to Colora- 
d» invariably become disgusted. Coming 
from au atmosphere saturated with moist- 
ure, they find tne air desiccated, their 
plants cooked, and therr trees shriveled It 
is one of the lessons least often anticipated 
that in removing from section to section we 
have to learn new rules of agriculture and 
anew pomology, as well as new fl priculture 
at evecy removal This is more than most im- 
migran:s will do, and they are therefore fail- 
ur’s. Many things must be considered in mi 
grating. Thore who have lived io a lime- 
stone sectioa till middle hfe rarely are suc- 
cessful or happy or healthy in the bottom 
laads of Western rivers. 

In Baltimore peacnes ere at home; in San 
Francisco they are not. But just over the 
Bay io Oxktand you fiod more of Baltumore 
than of San Francisco. Climate is the re- 
lation which living things bear to the tem- 
perature, motion and humidity of the at- 
mosphere, There is no such thing as a cli- 
mate for any large district, In Michigan a 
Mr. Beals, liviog six miles from me, rarely 
if ever wissed a superb peach crop, whiie 
my own trees and those about me gave a 
crop once ia three years on the averaze.. Ia 
the town where I reside at present it is easy 
to pick out several climatic tendencies with- 
in tive miles square. I can ripen grapes io 
a +0 itheast fac-d swale, while a mileor half 
a mile even away, spring and early fall 
frosts are sure to be eacountered. But 
on the average this town is ten days earlier 
fa spring development than the town south 
of us. These locil climates are of immense 
importance to one intending to live by fruit 
growing. I said to a farmer living over the 
West Hills, ‘‘ Woy do you plant straw- 
berries ? [ get miae into market and all 
sold before you can ripen aquart.” ‘ Ex- 
actly so.” he answered; *‘and then I come 
into market just in time to follow you” 
He had made his calculations correctly. 
Snowbanks cover his farm when mine is 
green and growiog; but he koew how twad- 
just himself to climate. Some one else near 
ly us early for market as myself, will catch 
neither the early por the latedemand, As 
a rule, a southeast exposure is the best, 
protected by hills to the west or north, it 
one needs early warmth and safety from 
frosts. It may make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. The study of 
soils is, therefore, only one item in localiz 
ing; the local climate must also be 
known. 

Bat we have a long list of facts not to be 
accounted for on avy known principle. 
The European grape-vines refuse to become 
acclimatized in equally warm zones of 
America. Many Asiatic plants decline to 
adapt themselves to American climatic 
iofiuences, altho absolutely hardy io 
their native habitat. American trees like 
Australia. Large exportations have gone 
there of our tulip tree, Kentucky coffee 
tree, etc. The trees of Japan show a 
special fondness for the American climate. 
It is nota matter of soil, or of cold and beat 
alone. Climate includes the matter of 
moisture,of winds,of predominance of clouds 
or clear sky, and the presence of elements 
held always more or less in the at mosphere. 

Our native swamp trees and plants, in- 
cluding even the bulbous roots, thrive bet- 
ter when tranferred to drier places. All, 
water plants, except the absolutely aquatic 
that reot under water. grow better en 
higher scil. These include blue flac, weep- 
ing willow, red maple, cardival lobelia, and 
dicentia. Why these should be found 
mainly in swamps is probably owing to the 
struggle for existence. Sturdier growths 
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crowd them down and out of healthierspots; 
and only those survive that can endure the 
marsh land ani marshclimate, The tyran 
pical elms and maples cannot. Man ino 
terferes, and the weaker sorts are enabled to 
find more congepial locations. Ona broader 
scale man interferes with locality and en- 
ables plants to enlarge their adaptations aod 
devel »p possib‘lities. The rose, wild, is con- 
fined to the Northern hemisphere; while 
most of our bulbs come from Southern 
Africa, and trees with vertical foliage be- 
long almost exclusively to Australia. But 
all these have been transferred, and in some 
cas°s the species have been much eanobled by 
a change of climate. Tne primitive home of 
the Brassica is the marshy seacoast; but we 
have wiven it a footing in our gardens, and 
let out the three imprisoned princes, bro- 
coli, cauliflower and cabbage. This is not 
the result of soil so much as climate, for 
the Brassica still loves nothing so much as 
to be fed its old diet of salt. Then we bave 
a long array of facts like these: trees from 
cold climates are more capable of endur- 
ing extreme heat than sub-tropical trees; 
that is, you must pass over one or two belts 
and take trees of a cooler zone if you wish 
to acclimatize them to the tropics. 

The effect of climate is equally marked 
on hardiness, on fo-m, on stature, on fecua- 
dity, on time of maturity of seed. Com 
paring those crow 01 the same isothermal 
l ne we fiud Magnolia gracilis in its native 
home twenty to thirty feet; but in our 
couotry, as well asin Eogland, it is never 
more than a bush of six feet. As to fecun- 
dity, Downivg states that some strawber- 
ries that are pistillatein Eogland become 
staminateintbiscountry. Climate changes 
the sexual balance of the plants. In addi- 
tion most of such varieties are otherwi:e 
worthless bere. The cucumber is said by 
Dibble to become seedless in some of the 
Pacific I land«—a most desirable change ot 
habit for our own climate if it could he 
secured, The periodicity of plants is often 
changed in all resrects) The Ricinus is in 
Africa a perennial, in Europe a biennial, in 
this coun‘ry strictly an annual. Our hot, 
dry atmoephere hastens its maturity, and 
leavesin autumn too little vitality to endure 
the dry, cold wivter. No plant is in reality, 
therefore, strictly annual except as being 
able to go throngh a functional develop 
ment inside a year. In California the beet 
grows continuously for eighteen months. 
Darwin tel's us the two plants mest capable 
of modification by clim»te are corn and 
wheat. In three years spring wheat can be 
changed to winter wheat; or conversely. 

Climate not only brings out new proper- 
ties, but increases or depresses old ones, 
Toe “roportion of gluten in wheat diff. rs 
ia different countries. A French experi- 
menter sowed, near Paris, fifty-four varie- 
ties obtained from the South, of which 
fifty-two sorts gave heavier seed; but sent 
back to their native lands they reverted to 
their old standard. Much of this was 
doubtless due to soil. Indian corn or maize 
reverts in six years, in Germany, to a 
European type entirely unlike anything in 
this country. 

One of our most important problems just 
now is tosecure fruits suited to extreme 
cold such as prevails in Minnesota; to pro- 
duce modifications of pesches suitable for 
several parallels north of where they can 
now be relied on for annual crops; and other 
fruit in like manner. The Siberian and 
Russian fruits are doing much to help us; 
they are themselves the result of long ad- 
jastment to cold environments. A good 
deal more attention should be paid in pur- 
chasing trees to the relative climate of the 
nursery where they are grown. In a north- 
ern pursery cold is constantly elimioating 
the more tender stock, leaving only those 
of tougher fiber. On the contrary, ina 
southern nursery heat is eliminating those 
most liable to injury from heat. Local cli- 
mates produce several distinct effects; but 
these are the general facts. It follows that 
peach trees, even of one variety, are not 
equally hardy in different sections, because 
the trees are not when young subjected to 
the same process of thinning by the cli- 
mate. The gereral law is of course to buy 
from nurseries not far from our own line of 
latitude, 

Natural selection in the vegetable world 
looks very little to quality, but to endur- 
ance and virility—in general to health and 
vitality. The tree that can endure the 
severest changes of weather and produce 
the largest amount of seed may be said to 
be selected by natural law. It stands the 
best chance of survival both as an iodivid- 
ual and asarace. Occastonally. this is co- 
incident with quality of the highest sort. 
Among millions of barsh and thorny sorts 
there came our wild Seckel. 

Nature’s ideal was attained at. Monroe, 
Mich., in the old pear trees ove: seventy feet 





high and two hundred years old—the fruit 
as tough as the tree. Man’s work, look- 
ing to preservation of quality, and 
overlooking eudurance, produces invari- 
ably a tendeacy to lessened vitality, and 
always to a decrease of fruit and seed. 

The Northera Spy gives one apple to a 
whole bunch of wild crabs; but it is huge in 
size and delicious in quality. We have 
been following the road of weakening our 
stock of orchard trees for a century, with 
great speed. We will be compelled to turn 
our attention sharply to selection for the 
sake of bealth and bardiness. Thisis again 
notably true of the grape. Nature hangs 
our fences and trees with frost- proof vioes 
and frost-helped fruit, to the disgust, after 
all, of foxes and wen. Man, in reversing the 
result as to quality, finds great difficulty in 
securing hard‘ness. Nearly all the ground- 
work of Ricketts and Rogers and Grant 
and Aroold has ended in enfeeblement. 

The attention of ourshrewdest cultivators 
has b2en turned to this point, and some 
notable results already follow. I notice 
from my window at this moment the cital- 
pas and altheas that have survived the test 
and are parents of bardier stock. In my 
orchard I see, also, that while mostof the 
nursery stock has been eliminated, a few 
varieties have been selected here and there 
over the country, and are gathered now as 
proof against the severest cold. In striving 
to produce hardier races of such trees as 
peaches and fruit treesin general, we are, 
however, met hy the fact that while: the 
flower itself is hardier than the leaf, if 
toucbed by frost, the flower buds are less 
hardy than leaf buds. Flowers are recog- 
nized as metamorphosed leaves; and in the 
morpologieal progress from leaf to petal 
there is some increase of hardiness; but the 
foldings of the large round flower-buds in 
winter do not sive the germ inside as sure- 
ly as in the case of the sharp, solid, leaf-in- 
folding buds. These preliminary remarks 
are written mainly to prepare the way fora 
discussion of man’s power to work with 
climate in modifying vegetation—a discus- 
sion which must be deferred to a succeed- 
ing article. 

A direct line from the Equator to the 
Poles would give us the result of Nature’s 
successive evelutionary charges. At the 
Equator palms, bapanas, mimosas, philo- 
dendrons, and a vast show of mawnificent 
climbers, together with the marvelou-ly 
imitative orchids. Next we enter a zone of 
evergreen woods, in which will be found the 
citron family, iccludiog oranges and lem- 
ons and grapefruit. Beyond this occurs 
the helt of deciduous trees where we have 
our home, covering the whole of the United 
States. Here are nut berries and the fruits 
of the Rose family, including apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, and the most com- 
mon berries Next there is a belt of coni- 
fers, including firs, larches, pines and 
spruces, all haviog needle-leaves. Lastly, 
a ring of birches terminates with a north- 
ern fringe of willow bushes, that are them- 
selves edged with mosses and red-algx. 
Another line taken from the surface of the 
earth toward the center and passing 
through the geological strata of successive 
periods, gives us results almost identical. 
In the Tertiary formations are the decidu- 
ous forests. In the Secondary rocks are the 
pines. In the Primary rocks are the flower- 
less plants. In the Primordial only sea- 
weeds occur. This is the vegetable king- 
don that man enters, and to modify which 
is a matter of vital importance. He has al- 
ready worked some marvels; but he is sure 
to work greater. We shall some day have 
control of the vegetable kingdom, indicat- 
ing our supremacy more complete than in 
the animal kingdom. Itis not impossible 
that climate itself will be found to be so 
largely subject to buman control that we 
shall be able to vastly enlarge the bound- 
aries of vegetation and the limits of those 
now narrow belts devoted to the culture of 
edible products and human sustenance. It 
is not the arid plains only, but the snow- 
fields, robbing us of tens of millions of square 
miles of land that we have yet to consider. 
We must learn totransmute the pnosphates 


and other food elements of the rocks direct- 
ly into food; and we must more thao doub e 
the habitable parts of the globe. In another 
article I will ci+cuss some of the means that 
we already bave at hand for modifying 
climatic iwfluences for our own advantage. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 


- 


Every parent inclined to think that a 
school will do everytbing for his boy should 
atudy the six sentences you quote, admira- 
ble for truth and eloquence: Bovs “need 
the freedom of the fields”; they “must 
breathe the strength of the wind’’; thev 
must bave the “ministry. of the sun’’; 
‘the discipline of weariness and rirk’’; 
and must Jearn ‘ self-mastery and self- 
respect through promocations And oppost. 
tions and companienship with Nature 
- = 





their mates.’ 


or 








and, 
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THE CONE-BEARING, OR PINE 
FAMILY OF TREES. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD. 

THE old aristocratic pine family has long 
been distinguisbed for its beauty, useful- 
ness and durability. Frcm its appearance 
upon the earth long before many of the 
common tree families, it might be well to 
call the pine family the Adam family 
among trees. Tne tribe took its station on. 
theglobe with some of tue first land plants, 
and it bas been of great importance to man- 
kind, not only for its lumber bat for its 
secretions of tar, turpentine, pitch, resin 
and balsam. 

The plaintive whisperings of the wind in 
the pine-tree tops have iospired poets to 
sing of the “ vocal pines,’”’ and the sticky 
pitch falling from the branches has made 
the imaginative rhyme writer believe that 
the pine was ‘‘ weeping gummy tears.” 

It was an old belief tbat the supply of 
pine was unlimited, and that the ax could 
back and split the pine without stint, ard 
the saw teeth might be allowed to chew the 
pine trunks and branches, and that fires 
mixbt devour vast forests without the loss 
being felt. But of recent years the pine 
has become less abundant, and some look 
forward to the time, not ‘tar distant, when 
the pine tree will become positively scarce. 

From Wisconsin and trom Michigan word 
has come that Jumbermen have found good 
pine so scarce that in some localities even 
wormy pine trees have been cut down for 
usein large quantities. It is a sad fact that 
in other States, also, many of the pine for- 
ests are disappearing. The yellow pine 
supply in the South is also diminishing. 
One Southern writer asserts that before 
twenty years expire ‘‘ we may look around 
with cold statistics to back us in vain for 
these vast and rapidly disappearing forests 
of pine.’’ 

It is not until we fear losing a treasure 
from the world that we begin to compre- 
bend tbe blessings which have becn re- 
ceived from it. So when the pine family 
has disappeared, shall we perbaps look 
back at the numerous ships with their 
“linen wings” which have run ocean 
errands for us so long, and think how 
greatly indebted they were for tbeir useful- 
ne‘s to the pine tree, and our habitations 
may also strongly remiod us that their 
adornments were once the forest-furniture 
pine. 

The pine-tribe belongs to the coniferous 
family, of which the firs, spruces, larches 
and cedars are hororable members. It is 
customary in England to call all coviferous 
trees *‘fir’’; thus the Enylish pine is called 
Scotch-fir, because of the abundance on the 
mountaios of Scotland. Of all coniferous 
trees the backmatack, or American larch, is 
said to be the only one that sbeds its leaves 
in the winter. This tree produces good 
wood and often attains a large size. The 
spruce tree is held in bonorable remem- 
brance by innumerable scbool children for 
i's chewiog-gum, while its valuable timber 
is well appreciated by the grown-up woods- 
men; and the cedar wood is noted for being 
excellent material for making posts and 
shingles, as well as for remaining a long 
time under water withont decay. It is said 
that eleven groves of the cedars of Mount 
Lebanon, from which Solomon built his 
house, still remain. The oldest trees are 
supposed to be not less than two thousand 
years of age. 

The pine belongs to the class of plants 
with naked seeds, and it is noted for its 
propensity for mountain climbing. The 
forest birds and animals love the pine seeds 
for food, and the Digger Indians and the 
white children of the Pacific Coast who live 
near the pine forest delight to cat the pive- 
put found in the cones, as well as the New 
England children do the beechnut or the 
chestnut. 

The white pine has enemies in the shape of 
the “ borer,”’ and the fir tree is often totally 
destroyed by it. The borer perforates a 
round hole of as large a size as a pen holder 
in circumference, and from it the long- 
horned beetle makes its exit. Enough of 
these holes at length kill the tree. The 
larva, also, of the pine chaffer is also apt to 
eat the new material between the bark and 
wood, and sometimes makes great ravages 
in pine forests. The saw-flyinfe-ts the fir 
tree and the pitch-pine, the eggs being laid 
singly in the sides of the “‘needles.’”? The 
larvee are green or yellowish in color, and 
several mayinhabit a single needle. Petro- 
leum or whale oil well applied are said to de- 
stroy the larva. Probably the iveects which 
infest these trees, from the North to the 
South, are very similar in kind. The white- 
pine weevil and the different families of 
caterpillars are among the residents of 
many of these trees, There isalsoa whitish 
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snake, commonly called the “ pine-snake,” 
which makes its dwelling-place among the 
pine forests. Sometimes the snake is re- 
ported as attaining the length of five or six 
feet. 

Pine needles or leaves have never been 
found of great use to man; but a recent 
statement has been made that in Germany 
pine leaves are being manufactured into 
vegetable flannel. This flannel is used for 
making blankets, under-garments, jackets, 
and yarn for knitting. This flannel is re- 
ported as keeping the body warm without 
too much heat, and as being durable cloth. 

Hugh Miller has told us that it is the 
pine which has greatly helped to preserve 
fossil insects. In the amber, which was 
once said to be the *‘ concretion of birds’ 
tears,” eight hundred different kinds of 
fossil insects have been preserved, many of 
them in a state of perfect entireness. He 
says the little flutterers must have lighted 
on the bleev ing trunks of the Pinos soccin- 
ifer, beguiled by the grateful perfume, and 
stuck fast, and the after-flow of the pitchy 
juice covered the insects over, and by dying 
they became immortal. It is from these 
individual insects that we learn that many 
of such species ever existed. 

Pope says also: 

“Pretty in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or 


worms, 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor 
rare, 

But wonder how the mischief they got 
there.” 


Amber was anciently one of the chief ar- 
ticles of exchange common among nations 
before tne dawn of history. This fossil res- 
in is found on alluvial soilsor upon the 
seashore in many places. Especially has it 
been found on the Baltic shore. It takes a 
good polish and becomes by rubbing electro- 
negative. It is quite hard and brittle, and 
is sometimes perfectly transparent. It is 
of all colors, and usedin preparing amber 
varnish ia making necklaces. Amber beads 
were highly valued by the ancient Scotch 
lass and lady. Leaves or fragments of 
them were also preserved within the amber. 
One hundred and sixty-three species of 
leaves and fragments have been found in 
amber. Mouth-pieces for pipes are often 
made in Kurope of this fossilresin. Small 
pieces bave sometimes been found ia the 
United States, especially in New Jersey 
and in the cretaceous coal of theWest. Fine 
specimens are worth more than their weight 
in gold. The largest known mass isin the 
cabinet at Berlin. Its weight is sighteen 
pounds, and it is valued at 3,000 dollars. 

Canada pitch comes from the hemlock- 
spruce of the North. Very little juice flows 
from incisions made in the truuk while it 
is growing, but when the tree commences 
to decay the juice exudes spontaneourly and 
hardens upon the bark. The bark is then 
stripped off, broken into convenient pieces 
and boiled in water. The pitch then melts, 
rises to the surface, and is strained and re- 
boiled. The common expression “ pitch 
dark ’ is said to come from the very dark 
color of pitch; that is, as dark as tar or 
pitch. 

Turpentine has principally been made 
from the pines of the Southern States, espe- 


cially North Caroliva. An excavation’ is 
made three or four inches from the gronod 
in the tree-trunk, and the juice co'lects 
sometimes to tbe amount of three quarts. 
It is purfied by straining through straw 
filters. Turpentine consists of resin and a 
volatile oil; the oil is separated by distilling 
with wa’er, aad a brittle residue of resin 
remains. In some places wooden troughs 
covduct the juice from the tree into small 
tubs placed at a convenient distance. 

Tar is prepared from various ies of 


On heavy, undrained land the trees will go 
to leaf, and the leaves will mildew, while 
the fruit will either not set or rot before it 
ripens. This last is a frequent cause of 
complaint, and the reason is that the tree 
needs more potash. Plant-lice also attack 
cherry trees, both Jeaves and fruit, on wet 
land or in wet seasons, while on a dry soil 
these enemies are kept in check by the 
lady-bugs, which always are found abun- 
dantly around old and productive cherry 
trees. 


SCULLION CABBAGE SEED. 


Many cabbage growers complain of the 
difficulty in getting cabbage to head. This 
is sometimes due to poverty of soil and 
mistake in allowing the plants to grow up 
in a tall, spindling form from the first. But 
in far too many cases the fault is due to 
poor see?, that grown from the stumps of 
cabbage roots, many of which have never 
been headed, and which have always pro- 
duced more seed than the whole cabbage 
with root attached, from which our repu- 
table seed growers make their crops. It 
cos's heavily to prodnce good cabbage seed, 
but no other is worth takingasa gift. Many 
of the country stores are loaded down with 
the poorer class of seeds, and the injury 
thus done to farmers’ gardens isa serious 
matter. Without good gardens the farmer’s 
life loses the feature that to mapy most adds 
to its attractiveness. Perhaps, too, the 
failure of his garden may have misled the 
farmer to redouble his efforts in growing 
grain and other crops now low 1n price be- 
cause produced more largely than they 
should be. 


MANURING PASTURE WITH PHOSPHATE. 


In a great many localities cows have an 
especial liking for miverals. They will 
chew old bones, and tho they can dissolve 
only a small part of them, they appear to 
derive the greatest satisfaction from this 
exercise. In all such cases a feed of bone 
meal will be heartily appreciated. A better 
way still is to phosphate the pasture. One 
who has tried this will be surprised at the 
greediness of the stock for the land on 
which the mineral has been applied. They 
will eat it almost to the roots, while the un- 
phosphated .pastures will be allowed to 
grow except as their necessities compel the 
animals to fill up on it. Cows are especial- 
ly benefited by pnosphated pastures, as 
there must be mineral substance as well as 
fat and caseine in their milk. 

VERMIN ON CATTLE. 

To kill lice on cattle Mr. Joseph Barnard, 
of Hopkinton, N. H , recommends the fol- 
lowing: He uses carbolic crystals, mixed 
as follows: Slice thinly one pound of yellow 
bar soap, and meltitina pan. Then melt 
one and a half or two ounces of carbolic 
crystals by setting the bottle in warm 
water. Turnthe melted soap and carbolic 
crystals into a pailfal of quite warm water. 
Sir it well together till it makes good 
suds. Take a good-sized woolen rag or 
sponge, and rub the suds into the bair until 
it wets the skin. The suds will kill any 
vermin on animals. Nothing is better for 
killing ticks. Mr. Barnard also considers 
it good for humors and for cleaning the 
skin. He has never seen any bad effect 
from its use. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





pine, the dead wood being best for this pur- 
pose, as the resinous matter is concentrated 
in the interior when vegetation ceases The 
wood, being cut, is placed together so as to 
form a large pile and then covered with 
earth, as in making charcoal. A circular 
mound of earth is left beneath the pile, 
which bas a cavity in its center communi- 
eating by a conduit with a ditch surround- 
ing the mound. Fire is opeues at the top 
of the pile; and —— the resinous mat- 
ter is melted by heat, and runs into the 
mound-cavity and theace into the ditch, 

from whence it is dipped into barrels. 


East OAKLAND, CAL. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE “AMER- 
ICAN CULTIVATOR.” 


CHERRY TREES FOR DRY SOILS. 
CONSIDERABLE profits have been made the 
past few years by growing cherries for 
market, many farmers finding that a few 
trees in their door-yards, heretofore un- 
thought of as a source of\revenue, have 
yielded more proportionally than any other 
part of their farms, It is quite likely that 
others will be stimulated to plant cherry 
trees for market purposes, and they should 
understand the conditions of success. A 
. dry soi] abounding in potash is essential. 
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ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


wr. Best IN THE MARKET. 


for hy, in self-openin, ifke’ 
180 Pints Es mer Cotese, ee Iike Porcelain. 
an be a 


PRIZE MEDALS” Inv Invented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A,, 


Inventor of Seem Paint, 


THE ENGLISH “ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th st., New York. 


for Catarrh is the 
to Use, and 











Piso’ 
Best, 





yer’s Sarsaparilla, 


“JT had numbers of 
arbuncles on my neck 
and back, with swellings in my armpits 





resorted failed until I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. One bottle of this remedy re- 
stored me to health.”—S, Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth 85 a bottle. 





For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Geuces. (Game, 
Fisb, etc.), ‘aspic or Meat Pee eeps for any 
length of time. and is cheaper aud of dart flavor than 
any other stock. 


Genuine only wish J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in bla One ound of Extract of 
Beef equal to forty pounds of! an beef. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Molds, 
CUTLERY, 
cHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fu!lv tected 
and indorsed by thou-ands of housekeepers. 
De Sw ou; ur to BRE itonsale, Ask fur it. 
D. 5. BERGER, Prop. 
233 N bag 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CM MOSSSTAN HU, 





MAKERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH RACING AND 
RIDING SADDLES. 
COMPLETE FOR 
THE HUNT, THE PARK AND 
THE CHASE, 
ENGLISH SNA“ FLE, PELHAM & WEY- 
MOUTH RIDING BRIDLE, BITS, 
BREASTPLAT®S. Etc., Ete. 


HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHING, ETC. 
128 CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK, 
ALSO LONDON AND PARIS. 


PARRY S cme 
¢/ Tricopherous 


HAIR & S >KIN 
t dressing ex- 





- 


the scalp, prevents bald- 
land, — & and Sh, c+ and 


e hair to grow 
Soft and Beautiful. Tatalitble for coving ernp- 


Thi 
Seng tpn of ekin, glands and murcles. and 
quickly veins cu &e. 


sprains, 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 





BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 








RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


rability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
Ueseak Thos” Preteens so. Cinea: ‘Mass 


H. S$, Miller & Go.’s 








These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


MAHOGANY FINISH. 
Can) = Bd by ary ne. 

mmon wood p 
duce a beautiful anion: more yn than oetural 
wood. Durable, economics. Send for cire lar and 
sample of wood finished with Ferinite, SLELEY 
BROS., 32 Burling Sip. < Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 








THOMPSON’S EVE WATER is care- 
fully prepared Phyvician’s prescription. al the di- 
yomee are fol'oweo it will never fall. 

. L. The mapeon. Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


4 “ Established ih 
MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For C :urches. Scbools, etc., also Chimes 
and FE 3saJs. for more than half a century 
neted for supertority over all others. 


CLINTON | H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 

NO PAIN! 


A-CORN SALVE NO POISON! 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year." 
MRS. EK. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CURMIOAL ©0.. Philedelphia Pa 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCH 




















One Month, $0.30 
Four Mouths, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0v 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be rmiade to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Pegistered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
acriptions, In order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing te subscribe for othe: 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


- THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New York City. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 








Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu- 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
payor py a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 


Union Square ove Cor, 14th St, N.Y. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
torenmtons Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
weed Pt Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 








Plambing and Water Heating. 
vements in Sanitary Arrangements. 
Fiona and reports made with Improved A 
to CW 16s Bast 3 of Dwellings. JOE 
th Street, N 
P. 8. Work done in any part of the country. 


“Baxter 0. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Church, Hall, and 
LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pows .~ Chapel Seatings, Pul- 
bairs, Cowmu- 


Latest Im- 
Examina- 





write aie information to 
244 & 246 Ss. Second Ste, 
PuILAD’ A, Pa., 























FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
PB, Potted of 

so no 
Robinson our Dye 
Retail stores 
Dye. 27 Bro ae - 
ay, an 
Guaranteed Wosthith St. 
not to New York 
crock. wi —_—— + . 
The wearing 49 haa St 
nm 
quality un- 61 E ug lid 
surpassed. ve., Chi ve- 
land. and 251 
Send for Race St.,Cin- 
price-list. 'cipnati, O. 





fino SHOES 
THE MOST POPULAR, 


THE HIGHEST CLASS OF 
WORKMANSHIP. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS. 








BOLTON 


Warms Dwellings, 
Greenhouses, etc. 








BEST RECORD. 


HOT-WATER 
HEATER 


VERTICALCIRG ULATION 
Rapid and Free. 
Largest Fire Surface. 

No bolted, packed or 
flanged joints to leak. 
Wrovucat IRON, there- 
fore cannot crack. 
BRICK CASING prevents 
|... waste of heat in cellar. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


8S Lake St., CHICAGO. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER —— 
GAS COOKING AND wpaTing APPAR. 











Best Independent Gas Plant for Country 
Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Ete. 
Average cost of Gas, 4¢c. per hour per burner 


20 years in use aud never an accident. 





401 Wight St., DETROIT. 
42 Pear! Street, BOSTON 


ASOLENE POR GAS MACHINES 

















39! 






Ew FL 
For Sale by all dt 


7S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


wW arehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 











F 


IE 


REVERSIBLE 


js ee te ee ee et et eee ee 





© ‘The LINENE fabric is made by starching. together several thicknesses of fine muslin, 
which is then polished and finished on both sides; and from the web, thus prepared, the col- 
lars are ent by machinery, and carefully formed and moulded to fit the neck of the wearer; 
this produces perfect aniformity in size, and the moulding process by which they are shaped, 


Cuffs ; a.single trial will convince you that they are the best. 

Beggre and name the size and style you want. If when 
you have made a trial of them you cannot obtain these goods 
at the stores, we Will send you a box of Ten Collars or Five 
Pairs of Cuffs for 25 cents, Catalogue free. 


Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


[S:RRRR arr RRRReRD Sr RET ARR RE TAR Err T rE EOD AEE GREE EIST E REET, 


Ice Cream Made at Home 
cheaply and quickly by using a Triple - Motion White 
Mountain Freezer. 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, 
Malleable Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple 
Motion are only a few of the many desirable features of 
this famous Freezer. 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer 
and produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the 
world over. 
local dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
Mailed free on 
application. 


THE WH'T= Peo TAL FOEr 





COLLAR CoO., 


Pe ee ee ee eee eee eee Lee 








Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of ycur 


A book of choice receipts ee i 
Creain, Sherbet, Water Ices, ¢ 
packed with cen freezer t j- sure 


Ps ees 


146 Hollis St.. Nashun, N. i. 





A SURE CURE FOR FOR a 


Viens 


( AVIANG Sn 


Nur 


Mest 
= . 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists 





Q” ND toT. CO. EVANS AnTEET Ive ApENDy 
\* Mand 26 Washington are it, Boston. Mans., 
the lowest Tater lua pane’ 


LN MERSON ’ 


Tt eS Hoot 
900 


“SOLD 


me W YORK 


OSTA 


i . 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington, Street 


170 State 4] Maiden 


Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 


a = Dodds 209 Wear se BOStOD 


iden 'iame, New York. 
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Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 
THOMPSON'S EYE WATER is acarefally 


prepared Physician's prescription. If the directions 
re followed it will never fail. 


7 Wt bison Sens & Co,, Trey, N, Y. 


The Most Retiasys Foon 


foc iaepars, 






















Dy. dager’ Sanitary Woolen fystom Company 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Eepeciaily to our exquisite 
All-Wool GAUZE 
Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


This Company offer to the public a complete as- 
sortment of the Dr, Jaeger’s Sanatery Woolen 
Underwear, and every other garment worn by 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mat. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Or, Jago’ Saiary Wool Systm Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCA BROUSES: 

119 NASSAU 8T., Temple Court, New York; 

604PULTON ST.,next to Y.M.0.A.Bldg.,Bklyn.,N.Y. 





W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New sore, and 
1% Lake St., Chicag: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, ' Garden 
Eaogines, Pump Chain ard 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
sesreaes, street Washers, 


Works: Founded in 1832 
LS] al awarded 
them C7 the. Universal Ex- 


1867; V. 
ont Centennial Exhibition 


ay FOR ALL. 


TAL ORDER 

arate Tea, Slee 

. imperial, Gun- 
Mixed, 




















‘ind of Tea you want. Greatest 
a a VO eteres to get orders for our cele- 
varia Teas, Coffees a: ki h owder. For fen 
culars address, THE GREA 
ga Ma and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


BEMOLELWAGONS 
eee NOM AMISH 


Quarvcered Oak, “natural wood finish 


Usk, , 
GRMDLE 60. ses. 
' 4 & a ren te Bt. Boston. 











THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 _ hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of seats service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 

SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

THE NORTH-WESTERN. 

W.H. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 

8d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt- 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





VICTOR BICYCLES > 


f\ 
QP 
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lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier. and 
last longer than any others, 
Tilustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Co., 


MAKERS. 


— 

















Chicepse Falis, Maas, 








